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PREFACE. 


placing tins, the second edition of their Official 
(inide llook, before tlie travelling [)nblic, the 
l\ail\\a\ I )e])artinent of the Cape ( loveninient 
hoju' lhat ihe inforniation contained therein will 
he found int(‘resting, instructive and n‘^efnl, alike 
lo tlu‘ Sniith \frican and the strangcn* from other 

lands. 

Railwax ronstrnction in (ape (oloiiv started 
hall a century ago, and the boom created bv the 
discnverx of diamonds enconragxal the (lovern 
mei]|, in 1S74, to commence building lines from 
the ])orts of (\ape Town, Port bdizabeth and Cast 
Lond(»n, with Kimberlc‘\ as tlnar nltimat(‘ objec- 
tive. Later on a railway wa^ const rnctc'd from 
Xaainvpoorl iJ/o mile^ from Port Llixabeth) 
tliroiigli llic ( Iraiigc h're Slatf to P»lormfontein and throngli part of the 
l'ia))s\aal to lohaimt'sbnrg ( )nly a xt‘ar or tw'o ago a shorter route 
to |oliamu‘sbnrg was established b\ the bnilding of a track from 

!M)iirte('n Streams mile'^ from ('ape Town) through |)art of the 

South Western Transvaal h'nconrage<l by the financial receipts accruing 
from tin* heavx ami higlilx rattal traffic passing over tht‘ three lines from th(' 
Coast lo the Interior in th(' early da\s, a number of developing or Ilranch lines 
were constructed in various parts of the ('olony, until to-day the Pranch Lint* 
Mileage actually exceeds that of the Main Lines,— the figures being: Ilranch 
Lines i,7,^7 miles, Main Lines 1,4(12 miles, a total of 3,22() miles. 

The Western Main Idne extends from Cai)e Towm to Vrybnrg at yydiich 
point the Rhode.sia System commences and continues to Bulawayo and the 
Victoria Fails. , 



The Midland Main Line extends from Port Elizabeth to De Aar at which 
point it joins the Western Main Line. 

The Eastern Main Line extends from East I^ndon to Bethulie Bridge on 
the border of the Orange River Colony where it joins the Central South African 
Railway System. 

The following are particulars of the various branch lines: — 

Western System. 

miles, miles. 


Salt River to Simonstown 20 

Cape Flats Railway 7 

Eerste River to Caledon 66 

Kraaifontein to Eende Kuil no 

Kalabas Kraal to Hopefield (2-ft. gauge) .... 47 

Paarl to French Hoek 17 

Hutchinson to Carnarvon 86 

De Aar to Prieska 112 

Somerset Strand line 2 

Mafeking to Buurman’s Drift 9 

476 

Midland System. 

Port Elizabeth to Avontuur (2-ft. gauge).. 177 

Walmer Line (2-ft. gauge) 4 

Zwartkops to Ro.smead 276 

Rosmead to Stormberg 99 

Alicedale to Grahamstown 35 

Cookhouse to Somerset East iQ 

Klipplaat to Oudtshoorn I 54 

764 

Eastern System. 

Blaney to Cookhou.se 143 

Amabele to Butterworth * 77 

Bowker’s Park to Tarkastad 33 

Sterkstroom to Maclear 171 

Albert Junction to Lady Grey 73 

497 

Total* ^ 1,737 


iv. 



The ruling gauge of the South African railways is 3 ft. 6 in., but a few 
branch lines have been built on the 2-ft. principle. 

The policy of successive Governments has been to foster agricultural and 
industrial development, consequently the railway rates on every class of farm 
product are very low; and this, together with the sparsely populated country 
districts, accounts for the poor financial results attending the working of 
practically all the Branch Lines. 

Travellers from Europe can reach Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, 
etc., by rail from Cape Town several days earlier than by any other route, 
consequently the passenger traffic to the Interior, via the Cape route, is a very 
heavy one. Commodious and comfortable sleeping saloons, up-to-date lavatory 
accommodation and baths, drawing-room and observation cars, and catering 



equal to that of a first-class English Hotel, are provided on the morning and 
evening Mail Trains, thus tending to make the two days’ railway journey an 
agreeable feature of the holiday. 

The principal exports are diamonds from Kimberley and gold from 
Johannesburg (shipped at Cape Town) ; wool and mohair from Port Elizabeth 
and East London; ostrich feathers from Port Elizabeth and Mossel Bay; fresh 
fruit, maize and oats from Cape Town. 

An additional branch line is being constructed at the present time from 
Barkly Bridge (30 miles from Port Elizabeth) to Alexandria, a distance of 
about 50 miles, and the recently opened *coast line from Mossel Bay to George 
is being extended to Oudtshoorn, a distance of 46 miles. The Colony is just 
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recovering from a prolonged depression, the aftermath of the late Boer war, 
otherwise a considerable number of developing lines would also have been laid 
down. 

The climate of Cape Colony, particularly in the high altitudes, is very 
beneficial to those in the early stages of pulmonary complaint. But whether 
the visitor comes to regain lost health, to spend a sight-seeing holiday, or on a 
purely business trip, he is sure to be more than satisfied with the ocean voyage 
which can now be made on the most palatial steamers in the world, and charmed 
with the climate and natural beauties of the Sub-continent. The summer here 
extends from October to March during which the days are long and full of 
sunshine, fruit is plentiful, and the vegetation and flowers luxuriant and 
beautiful; weeks, and sometimes months, pass without any heavy rainfall — fog 
is practically unknown — so that the Tourist can exchange a dull and dreary 
European winter for sunny skies and bracing atmosphere under ‘The Southern 
Cross.” 


The Railway fares between Cape Ports and the principal towns in South 
Africa are as follows ; — 


9 

Kimber- ts 
ley. 

let 2 nd 

Cape Town . . (Single) 126.2 92.9 ) ^ .7 
(Return) 210.8 154.7 

Fort Elizabeth. . (Single) 96.4 70.5 I ^ 
(Return) 160.7 117.4)'^ 
East London . . (Single) 105.3 77.1 ) rm 
(R eturn) 175.5 128.6 f ^ 


Johannes* 

burg. 

Ist 2 nd 

180.2 133.11 

300.3 223.2 

137.U 101.7 
229.10 169.4 
129.5 95.3 

215.8 158.9 


I 

i 

}956 

}712 

[665 


£ £ 
Pretoria. rS Bloemfon- ::: 

j tein. i 


1 st 

2 nd 


Ist 

2 nd 


187.8 

139.9 1 

1001 

144.7 

106.8) 

750 

312.9 

232.11 f 


241.0 

177.9 [ 


142.10 

105.4 1 

740 

89.7 

65.5) 

450 

238.1 

175.7 f 


149.4 

109.0 r 


134.5 

98.11) 

692 

80.5 

58.8) 

402 

224.0 

164.10) 


134.0 

97.9 f 



s 

Victoria .w 

Falls. 96 

Ist 2 nd 

315.2 231.8 » ,-.9 Vi 

618.9 445.8) ^®^*^® 
290.0 2U.8 

570.3 409. 

297.7 217.8 )iR «8 « 

584.10 420.0 f / i: 




Tourist Tickets, enabling passengers to visit practically all the important 
centres in South Africa served by railway, are issued throughout the year at 
considerably reduced fares; 

Ordinary . Return and Tourist tickets are Available for three months, 
but for Oversea passengers travelling lOO miles or more inland. Return tickets 
are made available to complete the return journey within Thirteen Months. 


PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 

ist and 2nd class passengers are allowed lOO and 75 lbs. of luggage respec- 
tively Free of Charge, any excess weight being charged in accordance with 
iSnt distance to be travelled. For example: — 
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Miles. 

lOlbs. 

25ibs. 

SOibs. 

lOOlbs. 

2001b8. 

SOOlbs. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

100 

i 

3 

1 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

8 

0 

11 

3 

200 

1 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

7 

3 

' 14 

0 

20 

0 

^ 

2 

0 

3 

9 

6 

0 

10 

0 

19 

9 

30 

6 

400 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

0 

11 

9 

21 

3 

32 

3 

500 

3 

0 

5 

9 

8 

9 

14 

9 

26 

3 

38 

0 

1000 

5 

0 

9 

0 

12 

9 

21 

0 

38 

3 

54 

0 


For the convenience of Passengers, arrangements are made at the Ports- 
and certain other Stations in the Cape Colony for the collection, forwarding in 
advance, and delivery of luggage, on payment of a small commission. 
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The Development of Africa. 


N O longer has exploration to precede exploitation in Africa. Very little 
territory remains undiscovered, and locomotfon and communication 
have ceased to be restricted to the primitive methods of the natives 
of the country. Railways, motor cars, telegraphs, telephones, are 
almost everywhere. Steam and electricity arc used for ploughing the veld, 
the settler in the far tropical interior cools his water filter by artificial ice made 
by himself, and if he be thousands of miles away from the coast, a railway, a 
motor car, or a post cart brings him his European mail. Away from railways, 

automobiles are here and 
there found superseding Post 
carts, Zeederberg’s coaches 
and trek waggons, in 
inland towns and districts, 
carrying mails, goods and 
passengers over long distances. 

At the meeting of the 
representatives of the great 
Powers at Berlin over twenty 
years ago for the purpose of 
dividing up Africa, slavery 
was interdicted, restriction of 
the native liquor traffic agreed 
upon, a general imports’ traffic 
formulated, and provision 
made for an open passage for 
all comers on navigable Afri- 
can rivers. Legislation for 
the natives has duly followed. 
Every economic scientific ap- 
pliance has been introduced 
from North to South and 
The Northern Express leaving Cape Town. East tO West tO assist the 

• work of development. On the 

rivers and plains and in the vast forests, steamships and locomotives disturb the 
solitudes that hitherto had been left to wild animals and savage men. Sanguinary 
human frays that decimated the black fighters and perpetuated inter-tribal slavery 
have ceased, and, instead, the natives are tilling the land for the white man, 
making his railways, digging up for him the precious things of the earth and o 
learning his handicrafts. 
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Britain’s hand in the fashioning of African civilisation is shown by her 
conquest of the Soudan by which she has become the mistress and benefactress 
of Egypt. Her dominion extends to the Upper Nile, the Niger, Uganda, and 
throughout the Zambesi Valley, and the four Southern States have obtained 
from her a constitution to work out their own salvation. 

Our neighbours and allies of the Entente Cor diale are in North and West 
Africa; they occupy the Central Soudan and the Sahara; they are also on the 
north border of the Congo. Part of West Africa belongs to Germany, and so 
does a portion of East Africa. In East and West Africa the Portuguese hold 
about 1,000,000 square miles, and the vast region known as the Congo Valley 
belongs to Belgium. 

Twenty-five years ago not a single white man dwelt in Central Africa — that 
part of the region of the Land of Ham that is wider in area than Australasia ; 
but to-day probably thousands have made fortunes, and thousands more are now 
on the same golden up-grade. 

Military authorities in the past prophesied that the most powerful nation in 
Africa would be the strongest in Europe. Through the sagacity of her rulers for 
the last decade, England fulfils the prophecy. With sovereignty over Egypt and 
South Africa, allied with Japan and France, and in friendly accord with the other 
great Powers, she is responsible for the maintenance of order in her own great 
African domains, while . her territorial neighbours, reciprocating trading 
advantages in the interior and on the sea-board, are fully conscious of the fact 
that England’s naval and mercantile strength is a guarantee of perfect freedom 
and security. 
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The great and almost sudden development of Africa began at the right time — 
when the arts and appliances of the 20th century could be brought to bear. At an 
earlier date the white man would have found himself tremendously handicapped. 
Impassable river waters, whose falls and cataracts eclipse the glories of Niagara, 
may some day be utilised for electrical and lighting power, enabling the engineer 
to tunnel the mountain ranges for railway purposes, to light the avenues of distant 
cities and propel their tramways, drive the machinery at the great mines, and 
open up the fertile healthy plateaux that are slowly becoming populated with the 
right kind of ruling white folk. 

There is need in the far north for young farmers with capital, but they 
appear to obey Canada's call instead, or go anywhere rather than to South 
Africa. But then, you see, Africa is so particular." She earnestly invites 
good, ordinary men, and those first class fellows who have money in their belts 
and are not afraid of work and hardships; men like those of the past whose 
enterprise, endurance and toil have established the great outposts of the Empire, 
who will become Colonists and help to build a new nation in the land of their 
adoption. 

The best South African settler is he whose first determination is that, self- 
preservation being nature’s first law, he will settle for the sake of making money 
and an abiding place for his children. 

There is plenty of room for pioneers. Those wanted are agriculturists whe 
will avail themselves of the advantages oflFered by the Governments. There is 
money in the toil that hardens the settler’s muscles and in the sunshine that tans 
his skin as he works with his Kaffir hirelings on a portion of fertile veld. 
Persistent work and intelligent vigilance will produce their own reward. There 
will be hardships — so there are everywhere — but the right man will not look 
back. One of the most popular sayings among the shrewd men of the 

world to-day is Go where the money is,’’ to which may be added Go where 

you are wanted.’’ Money has long been going to South Africa for its develop- 
ment, and to-day it is being won from the fields and the mines, to probably 
increase a hundred-fold. 

South Africa calls for no sacrifices ; the brainy, sinewy man of small means 
and great determination has an open door, and none are favoured. He will rise 
with the country’s development; he may measure the pace with his neighbours; 
become rich as they become rich, and compete with them for the civil, religious, 
and, maybe, the military and naval distinctions of the country. If he wants 
a farm as big as an English county, or a prairie on the American scale, he can 
have either or both. If he wants to grow every kind of northern and southern 
tropical and sub-tropical fruit. South Africa is the place. Thousands of such 
men have already made, and thousands more have begun to make, their “piles” 
in South Africa. They have fought, many have even bled, for their stake in the 

country, for they know the value of it. These thousands of select settlers are 

r.ot all Gentiles, some are Jews, but, with the children of Ham, all are aiming 
peaceably and strenuously at the development of the country. There is no room 
for wasters. The good men, of whom Africa is proud, have made the country 
better than they found it, and, with all its hardships they love the place as much as 
the Motherland. Are some parts of it rough? Yes, very rough. Pests are there? * 
Yes, myriads of them. And droughts? Yes, even droughts that may mean years 



of ruin to many a man. Political difficulties? Yes, more proportionately in 
South Africa than in any other part of King Edward's domains. These are 
some of the very reasons why South Africa invites the man with the fighting 
instincts of his race, who possesses the best characteristics of the true Britisher, 
especially fhe conquering ingenious spirit that will win and convert all Nature s 
gifts and the industrial and political rewards that this great country is capable 
of yielding to his own use and for the benefit of those who conic after him. 
He may palliate the horrors of drought 
by conserving the torrential rain waters 
that now run to waste, and by utilising 
the mountain streams, the rivers, spruits 
and subterranean supplies. Subterra- 
nean rivers of pure water are known to 
run for thousands of square miles near 
the surface in many parts of the wrong- 
ly termed waste places of rural South 
Africa. Artesian water will probably 
be found when enterprising capitalists 
and representative Governments will 
spend a few thousand pounds in boring 
operations thousands of feet downwards 
instead of hundreds. Portions of the 
despised Karoo are geologically as 
much like the artesian areas of Queens- 
land as possible; and the discovery of 
true artesian water by deep boring is as 
worthy of pecuniary encouragement as 
the finding of a gold-field. 

The settler may be independent of 
the misunderstood ^Vagaries” of climate 
and soil conditions if, observing the in- 
digenous plants that Nature nurtures 
and rears, he will use the seeds and nur- 
sery stock that most resemble them, 
and, by observing similar precautions in 

the selection of animals with robust constitutions, acclimatised to the country, 
for breeding stock, he will be a successful stock farmer. 

Sometimes the settler whose successes have been won only by severe struggles 
and sustained exertion becomes home-sick. But his disorder is nothing worse 
than a fit of that peculiar British complaint known as “ the blues.'' Many such 
grumblers are in South Africa to-day vigorously maintaining the grand old 
British privilege. They grumble at the Government, at the climate, at their 
horses, at the. birds of the air, the flowers of the field, the insects that hum in the 
bush and explore one's epidermis, at the waters that flood the spruits, at the 
rain when it falls and when it stays in the skies; they grumble at everything in 
langua^je that is often emphatically punctuated. Then may come an inordinate 
longing to sec the Old Country." The home sojourn seldom cures the grumbling : 
it breaks out afresh after the novelty wears off and the visitor becomes a perfect 



nuisance to his aged reJatives and friends, who no longer recognise a trace of 
his youthful winsoineness. He wearies them as he belauds the wonders and 
benefits of robust life in his South African Brobdingnag, compared with the 
luxuries and fripperies of his ancestral Liliput, and he never ceases to grumble, 
inwardly or outwardly, till he is back again on the scene of his conflicts and 
victories. This preference for South Africa is bred of those very hardships that 
once seemed so difficult to bear. In the South African’s inmost soul he positively 
loves the country that brought out the best instincts of his nature and gave him 
the victory in the long upward struggle with the quips, cranks and oddities of 
conditions that have to be lived with to be understood. 

With the great discoveries of gold and its increasing output in a small part 
of Africa, the yield of diamonds, immense in size and quantity, in the same 
?rea, and our knowledge of other marvels, it may be concluded that Africa's 
natural treasures are immensely rich and varied. More diamonds and precious 
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stones, gold, copper, iron, lead, tin and coal are yet to be won from the soil. Palm 
oil, valuable timber, rubber, maize, native corn (amabele), rice, aloes, tea, cocoa 
and coffee, the citrus and deciduous fruits of Europe and all kinds of delicious and 
nutritious tropical fruits, in short, every known plant and vegetable flourish some- 
where. The land is also rich in its fauna, while the fish of the rivers, and the wild 
fowl of the forests are abundant. 

Although it is true that the explorer’s task is well nigh ended, the potentiali- 
ties of the discovered territories have yet to be measured — their enormous wealth, 
-economic plant life and valuable crude material are merely known to exist. They 
iiwait the digger and delver and the world's markets. 

The Cape, Natal and Rhodesia coalfields, the latter at Wankie, in the Upper 
Zambesi valley, 400 square miles in e^ctent, represent a small proportion only of • 
the “ black diamonds ” which exist throughout the sub-continent. The general 
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railway and shipping developments, 
liarticularly in the direction of cross- 
country railways in the Cape Colony, 
the trans-continental railway from 
the Cape towards Cairo, and the 
inidging of the Zambesi, have pro- 
vided a great market for this coal. 
On the western coast the price of coal 
is high at present, but it will come 
down when the more southern fields 
are developed. We may also look 
forward to an African petroleum 
trade with the world. Great volumes 
of oil ooze from the earth in many 
places, and this wondrous country is 
just as likely to fill the pockets of its 
exploiters with millions of money got 
from oil as from any other undevel- 
oped product. 

Steel plates for armour clads, 
steel rails for railroads, and manu- 
factured iron for all purposes may 
come from the furnaces and 
forges of Africa in the future. 
Iron-stone and iron-ore and even the 
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pure metal are to be found, and since the time of primitive man the African 
natives have made pig-iron ; they have ever been skilful blacksmiths. Everywhere 
these sons of Ham have their little clay furnaces in which they smelt the metal for 





together luxuriantly, aye, prodigally, for the use of the aborigines; the arts of 
the white cultivator will improve their quality to his liking and increase the yield 
of particular sorts for his profit. The future of African agriculture is assured in 
the first place by nature herself, otherwise Africa could never be a white 
man's country. The desire of the Caucasian to make his reign in the country 
permanent is determined by natural advantages; he has but to fashion them 
to suit his wishes. Cape Colony’s staple industry is agriculture. Her ostrich 
feathers are famous the world over, last year’s export being valued, approximately, 
at £1,000,000. The standard of mohair and wool sent oversea is rising higher 
)'ear by year, fruit is being exported in large quantities to London, Glasgow, 
New York, Paris and other great markets, and well it might when the best 
grapes are sold at a profit in Cape Town at ij 4 d. per lb., and big lu^icious. peaches 
and giant pineapples at id. each. Cape wines, at one time largely partaken of in 
Europe, are being brought nearer perfection than ever before, and the Old Colony 
is not unknown as an excellent breeding ground for military horses and niules. 
In every considerable town in the Cape the progressive farmer is 





country. But there is also a tendency in every Colonial town to “ bush it,” as the 
Australian says ; to build with the cheapest material, with regard for momentary 
need and comfort rather than the future. The architects and builders of greater 
and united South Africa should carefully avoid this tendency. 

Self-GkDvemment is already accomplished wherever the British flag flies, and 
naught but the highest benefit to the Old Country and the new can come of it. 
Even in those parts controlled by other Powers there is an evident disposition 
to make the conditions of Government as democratic as possible, and it is not 
beyond probability that the object lesson provided by a successful self-governing 
South Africa will have the most beneficial effect upon the governing methods of 
the neighbouring Colonies. At the very least the great aboriginal population of 
the neighbouring States will benefit by the British example, inasmuch as their 
white rulers will see the wisdom of the equitable, firm and generous treatment 
of the chiefs and head men and the granting to them of such a control of their 
tribes as shall recognise and be compatible with the right of appeal to the 
Suzerain Power. If the regulations affecting the general treatment of the 
natives in British territory be adopted by our neighbours, little else will remain 
to prevent the expansion of the white man^s rule throughout the land of Ham 
and the conversion by him of its economic and scientific wealth to the advantage 
of all dwellers and all comers. 
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Cape Colony To-day 


CAPE COLONY is bounded ' 
on the west by the Atlantic, and 
on the south and south-east by the • 
Indian Ocean, on the north-west by 
German South-West Africa, on the 
north by the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, on the north-east by the 
Transvaal, Orange River Colony, 
Basutoland and Natal. 

It lies between latitudes 25 
deg. 30 min., and 35 deg. south, 
and longitude 18 deg. and 30 deg. 
east. 

Like other countries. Cape 
Colony has its mountains, plains and 
rivers, though the last-mentioned 
are not too numerous, and inland 
the short rainy season finds them in flood and the long summer-time mostly dry. 
The plain exists as high tablelands extending over the interior, traversed by the 
Orange River with its chief tributaries, on the north by the Vaal, Hartz, Riet, 
Modder and Molopo, on the south the Hartebeeste and Ongars. 

The mountains are arranged in concentric ranges round the coast, forming 
the retaining walls of a succession of gigantic terraces leading from the high 
inland plateaux to the sea level. These ranges are three in number going seawards 
from the interior, viz . ; — 

1. The Roggeveld-Nieuwveld-Storm- 
berg-Drakenstein Range. 

2. The Bokkeveld-Witteberg-Zwarte- 
berg-Zuurberg Range. 

3. The Oliphant’s River-Drakenstein- 
Langeberg-Outeniqua Range. 

Through gaps in these retaining walls 
flow westwards the Oliphant’s and Berg 
Rivers, into the Atlantic; and southwards 
into the Indian Ocean, the Breede,.Gouritz, 

Gamtoos, Sundays, Great Fish and Kei 
Rivers. • 

The table lands of the interior average 



Sundial at the Castle. 
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The Balcony at the Castle, where the Orders of 
Council were displayed by the Old Dutch 
East India Company. 
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some 4,000 feet in altitude, and are clothed for the most part with a mixture of 
tong grass and grey bush. 

The eastern and north-eastern portions of the Colony get their rains chiefly 
in the summer when the south-east trade wind blows. This wind compares 
to the south-west monsoon of India, and, like it, brings rain to the interior 
•districts. The western and south-western parts of the Colony get their rains 
in winter with the north-west wind. 

In the westerly portions of the Western Province the prevailing wind in 
summer is the south-south-east, locally known as the '' South-easter,” and further 
north it is actually southerly, but owing to its originating close to the coast 
the in-blowing wind traverses but a small stretch of ocean before it reaches the 
^ land, and it is, therefore, a dry wind. 

On the other hand, the south-east winds, which bring rain to the Eastern 
Province, traverse a considerable breadth of the Indian Ocean before striking the 
continent, and contain the most moisture of all prevailing winds. These regions 
have, therefore, a generous rainfall in summer. In the winter the predominant 
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Old Dutch StadhuiB (Town House), erected over a century ago. 
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Post Office Stone, discovered in 1906, under which letters were placed in 1614, by visitors touching 
at Cape Town in a passing ship. 


wind in the eastern districts is the north-west. It comes from a portion of the 
equatorial belt where there is land, which perhaps accounts for its aridity and 
high temperature. 

Further west the north-west or anti-trade wind comes apparently from that 
part of the equatorial regions occupied by the Atlantic, and therefore reaches 
the western districts of the Colony moisture laden. This wind is the cause of 
the Western Province winter rains. 

The Midland districts seem to be connected with the eastern rainfall, getting 
their principal supply in summer, but reaping the benefit of the thunderstorms 
which proceed from a north-east direction. It is upon these thunderstorms that 
the Karoo and Bushmanland solely rely for the showers which rarely irrigate 
these parched soils. 

Cape Colony’s progress has been gradual — even slow. Her sons have a long 

Colonial lineage, and her historical 
landmarks are, proportionately, as 
romantic and interesting and probably 
as numerous as those of many older 
countries. The associations of Table 
Bay, Saldanha Bay, and the whole of 
the coast that provided harbours for 
explorers, men-o’-war, buccaneers and 
pirates, from the days of Vasco de 
Gama to the landing of the military 
hosts of the Empire at the beginning 
of this twentieth century, have fur- 
nished Cape Colony, its harbours and 
inlets, towns, villages and hamlets, 

j -.1 TA 1. . T .1- r- » fj’oni coast to hinterland, with every 

Old Windmill, Dutch East India Co. s days. 
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historical incident that makes history the most fascinating part of the school 
curriculum. 

The farmers of olden times impressed their trade mark on the country ; for 
centuries their descendants have sown and reaped, and to-day the farmer's son 
takes up the plough, finding pleasure and profit in the calling of his sire, and the 
old man's daughter receives her dowry from the earnings of his toil. And yet, 
although Cape Colony's race has but begun — she has scarcely known aught of 
the heat and care of competition — no new country could be better assured of 
supremacy in her own domains and a permanent lucrative position abroad if her 
people would at once adopt all the up-to-date principles of husbandry and trade 
in emulation of her competitors. 

The world's travelling public may be looking for another Switzerland, 
other Mont Blancs, another United Kingdom in embryo, its Brightens and 
Scarboroughs. If the seekers would hie them to Table Bay they would find, 
on stepping ashore, that they were in a new and beautiful world linked by 
unbreakable ties with all that is good and worth retaining of the old. 

Our mountain ranges may not over-top Mont Blanc nor be as snowy as 
Snowdon but, beginning at Table Mountain and continuing to the Amatola, there 
is enough to climb 'twixt earth and sky to satisfy the most agile mountaineers. 

Tourists may even discover a new Garden of Eden somewhere out back, 
whose primitive rustic sweetness has not been profaned by motley hosts of cheap 
trippers like those who annually sweep through Europe, turning her beautiful 
places into show grounds and promenades, and diluting the milk of human 
kindness by unseemly tips and bribes. 
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“ The Cape Riviera ” is the title applied to that part of the 
Colony which, starting at Cape Point, extends for hundreds of miles into the 
interior, taking in its scope the Hex River mountains, the fertile and closely 
cultivated lands extending from Caledon and Montagu to Malmesbury and 
Hopefield, and comprising the great piles of the Hottentot's Holland and Draken- 
stein mountains, the deep valleys and picturesque cliffs of the mountain ranges of 
the Tulbagh, Ceres and Worcester districts, the fertile vales and shaggy cliffs 
of Caledon, the wine districts of Goudini, Robertson and Montagu, the moun- 
tainous country embracing Swellendam, Riversdale, Mossel Bay and George, 
the great range of the Outeniqua mountains and the Zwartberg and Montagu 
ranges with all their passes, valleys and kloofs, including the great valley of 
Oudtshoorn, the Long Kloof to Avontuur, the Zitzikama Forests and the environs 
of Plettenbcrg Bay and Knysna. 

In the old settled areas of the Western Province we have all that will remind 
the old world traveller of the beauties and grandeur of Southern France. The 
mountains may not be as high, but they are as grand, as rugged and as verdant 
and, in primitive beauty and simplicity, the Riviera of the Cape may outrival 
the other. Let our journeys tell the rest. 



In the Valley of the Hex. 
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The First Tour 


Through the Cape Peninsula. 

The Fiscal Division of the Cape contains 663 square miles, and the Census division a 
population of 120,475 whites, and 92,692 coloured persons. Its principal products are wheat, 
barley, oathay, wine, brandy, raisins, fruits, butter, potatoes, horned cattle, sheep, horses, mules. The 
average annual rainfall is 39.69 inches, and the wettest month, June. 


Cape Town and Environs. 

Highly enjoyable rides by 
train, tram-car, horse vehicle, 
or motor-car, may be taken to 
the following places. A com- 
plete circuit of the Town may 
be made through enchanting 
scenery. 

Cape Point, P.O. and T.O., 40 
miles S. 

Constantia, Wine Farms about 
4 miles S.W. of Wyriberg 
Station, P.O. via Wynberg. 

Hout Bay, V’illage 15 miles S., 
by the Victoria Road Tram- 
way to Camps Bay. 

Kalk Bay, 17 miles S. 

Kenilworth, 7 miles S. 

Muizenberg and St. James, 15 
miles S. Hotels. 

Observatory Road, 4 miles S.E. 

The Royal Observatory is 
half a mile from Observa- 
tory Road Station. Here 
permission may be obtained 
to go over the Observatory 
— ^a most inteiesting place. 

Plumstead, 9 miles S. 

Retreat, 12 miles S. 

Simonstown, Naval seaport 
and dockyard, 22 J miles S. 

Wynberg, 8 miles. 

A climb up Table Moun- 
tain and the view from the top 
are treats in store for the tourist 
all the year round. Capable 
guides may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Railway Depart- 
• ment or to Cook’s Tourist 

Agency. Climbing on the Saddle Face, (3,300 feet). Table Mountain. 
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As we write after twelve months in the Colony two sharply contrasted 
pictures arise in our mind’s eye. The first is of the foggy, sleety windy days, 
ways and byeways of a European city saddened by the peeping, beseeching faces 
of hopeless, shivering poor, and the other of gratitude for the sunshine of South 
Africa. It was the first Sabbath morning in the New Year, and we were con- 
scious of reproachful glances from Church-going persons in top hats and frock 
coats as we and our cab-load of impedimenta wended our way from the steamer 
to our abiding place through Adderley Street, and the streets in the “Gardens.” 

There was not a poorly attired person or an unhealthy face to be seen. All 
were apparently fit to sit in the most respectable Church with the dressiest 
Christians. Cape Town has churches for all faiths. The mellow English 
Cathedral, now being rebuilt and enlarged, at the top of St. George’s Street seldom 
has more than standing room at the opening evening hymn ; there are Bethels for 
Ethiopians, Roman Catholics, Reformed Dutch, Presbyterians, Jews, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Independents, Spiritualists, and the Malay Mosques are filled on Fridays 
with the followers of Mahomet. 

A South African New Year’s Day is enjoyed out of doors by the great 
majority. Electric tramways encircle and intersect town and suburbs, and 
the Cape Government Railways take ho.sts of trippers to the seaside. In and 
near the haunts of picnickers numerous happy gatherings of all nationalities fill 
the day with merriment. Accommodation at the seaside hotels and boarding 
houses is at a premiurn, and from nearly every window and balcony bathing 


costumes are hung out to dry in the sun, for old and young, male and femak 
delight in disporting themselves together in the ocean during the festive season, 
Cricket, golf and rounders are .played on the sands by the white people, while the 
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Malays and “ Cape boys indulge in their own particular style of dancing, cake 
walks, banjo playing and the like. 

We returned from a suburban tour by motor car along the road from 
Simonstown to Cape Town at the close of the day in time to see one of those 
sunsets that have won the praise of innumerable sightseers. The old mountain 



offered a magnificent background illuminated by golden and crimson 
hues thrown into relief by the capping of glowing white cloud. The natural 
phenomenon of the “ table-cloth ” is explained by Sir Thomas Maclear, 
who tells us that the stratum of air in its ordinary humid condition being suddenly 
lifted 3,600 feet, has its temperature lowered and a portion of the humidity is thus 
condensed in the form of cloud or fog. Strong and occasionally violent southerly 
winds effect the displacement, the cloth pours down until on reaching a warmer 
temperature it disappears. 

The holiday-maker’s choice is not confined to the seaside resort or 
the inland farm, for has not the late Cecil Rhodes bequeathed to Capetonians 
extensive and well laid out recreation grounds on the slopes of Table Mountain 
where, in captivity, lions, ostriches, zebras, buck, peacocks, and tropical birds 



Cape Town and Table Mountain. 

are to be seen? Thither picnickers by hundreds wend their way during holiday 
time, on Saturday afternoons and — tell it not in Gath — on Sundays as well. 

The newcomer from the strenuous life of the crowded “ old country ” with 
its millions of persons striving their hardest to make ends meet, says Cape Town 
to-day doesn’t seem in earnest. Business seems to be considered nonchalantly as 
though it were a holiday affair begun, continued and ended in entire subservience 
to the exigencies of Christmas fetes, the King’s Birthday, a wedding, or a 
christening. 

From twenty-five years ago back to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Cape Town was a quiet rural township, an emerald town set against a rugged 
tousle of mountain back-ground, the houses set among irrigated garden plots and < 
field on field stretching out from the suburbs. Every large property had a water 
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leading that was turned on and of 3 f by the Water Sheriff, a grumpy pompous old 
official who ruled despotically over the irrigators and commanded great respect 
through the tyranny of his methods. He only was permitted to open the sluices, 
and as a high rate was levied for the use of the water, it was as dreadful to let 
it run longer than required as to withhold it when needed. He was too often 
guilty of both practices, but nobody dare prod him or chide him. The irrigated 
lands were of great extent, and ran right up to the foot of the mountain, yet old 
sea captains and travellers told us that many years ago Cape Town and its 
suburbs looked sterile and barren. It cannot have looked like an ideal promised 
land to Bartholomew Diaz over 300 years ago when he sighted what he called 
the Cabo Tormentosa, or Stormy Cape. But his royal master, with the spirit 
of prophecy on him, regarding the point of land as an augury of happier fortunes, 
re-named it the Cabo de Bona Esperanza. 

Froude, evidently coming later than our mariners, probably in smiling spring 
time says: ^Tn all the world there is perhaps no city so beautifully situated as 
Cape Town ; the grey cliffs seem to overhang it like Poseidon’s precipice which 
threatened the city of Alcinous ; from the base, a forest of pines slopes upwards 
wherever trees can fasten their roots, and fills the entire valley to the margin of 
the houses.” If he had been able to add the fact that near the base of the grey 
cliffs to-day and all among the pines huge reservoirs supply the towns and 
suburbs with water, and that, all around, elegant villas and mansions have been 
built, his picture would have been complete. If to-day it could be the lot of the 
prophetic Spanish Monarch to re-visit the Cape of his naming he would, in the 
pride of the moment, probably want to christen the place anew. 

The great floating ocean hotels of the shipping lines conveying passengers 
and freight between Europe and South Africa unload and load alongside spacious 
wharves about a mile from the town. 

Cabmen with Piccadilly vehicles, complete with india rubber tyres, with steeds 
that the coloured Jehu asserts to be pure bred racing stock, once accustomed to 
run at Epsom ; ricketty vehicles of the brougham type, and even donkey 
carts and hand barrows await the arrival of passengers and their luggage. Then 
the coloured porters, coolies and attendants battle with each other for the 
possession of their prey amid a scene of animation and chaos that is better 
imagined than described. 

‘‘ Comparisons are odious,” says the copy book, and the contrast between 
Cape Town of to-day and the Cape Town of thirty years ago is very marked. 
A view of St. George’s Street taken in the days of wet plate pliotography 
grouped together with a snap shot of the same spot to-day is a study in contrasts, 
and shows how up-to-date the “Charing Cross” of South Africa has now become. 
On the footpath to the right there stands a decrepit-looking handbarrow against 
the building which is now occupied by a large newspaper and publishing firm, 
and the contrast is made more striking by the business-like looking parcels’ cart 
in the modern view. At the corner of the street stand the imposing premises of 
another big newspaper and printing company, and at the far corner the grand new 
building of the Rhodes’ Trust is a reminder of the fact that Rhodesia mines and 
profits are good for St. George’s Street, Cape Town, as well as for St. Patrick’s 
Street, Bulawayo. On the opposite side ’of the street, there is a similarly 
remarkable indication of change, where the pole of insulators at the edge of the 




pavement on the left indicates the telephone service of the locality. Lon^ ago, 
oil lamps lit the streets badly, three-cornered postage stamps were cut apart with 
scissors, and speaking trumpets were 
used for speaking to one another 
across the street in a south-easterly 
gale. Now, the streets and houses, 
the tramcars and trains sparkle with 
electric light, switched on by touch- 
ing a button. Nobody need leave his 
office, house or shop to speak to any- 
body; he has merely to ‘'ring up.” 

Electricity carries our messages to 
and fro in the town and through the 
land on the wings of the lightning. 

How much of this modern witch- 
craft came within the ken of the 
English and Dutch of Cape Town 
twenty years ago? 

When on ordinary days the lei- 
sured folk of the suburbs come to 

town shopping and visiting, they St. George’s Street to-day. 
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resort to the elegant cafes and tea rooms that help to make the business centres 
pleasurable. So profitable has this class of business been in recent years that, 
when ordinary trade began to drop, some of the principal drapers and furniture 
dealers started tea rooms on their premises, at nominal charges, ostensibly for the 
convenience of their customers, but more so, perhaps, to bring additional “ grist 
to the mill.” Many of these refreshment rooms extend into wide balconies 
overhanging the pavements of the main thoroughfares, and afford a view of the 
traffic passing up and down the streets. Others are found traversing the 
cellarage of huge buildings in St. George’s Street and Adderley Street, and in the 
bye-ways between. The Young Men’s Christian Association and Young Women's 
Christian Association (both in Long Street) have their own refreshment rooms. 
Tea, cocoa, coffee, ices, “squashes,” tarts and buns, as well as heavier edibles, 
are sipped and eaten with the merriment and gusto that indicate a well-to-do, 
pleasure loving people. Riotous drunkenness is seldom seen, no metropolis in 
the world perhaps being more exempt from this sin than Cape Town. 

A visit to the Castle, which in 
olden times was a formidjable fortress 
and garrison, will repay the visitor 
who loves to gaze on obsolete cannon, 
old moats, and ancient architecture. 
It was begun before 1679. Van der 
Stell improved the fortifications and 
added dwelling houses, the materials 
for which came from Holland. In 
his day it was the centre of Official 
life, and held the Bank and Powder 
Magazine. At nine o’clock each 
evening a gun was fired and was taken 
as the signal for bidding adieux and 
retiring to rest. 

About 35 years ago railways 
were opened in Cape Colony by a private company. The first station was 
merely a shed, but as the traffic increased, the accommodation was improved, and 
the railways were taken over by the Government. The carriages were of the 
most primitive description. The energetic, noi.sy little “puffing billy” which 
hauled them was considered quite a wonder and actually made the double trip 
between Cape Town and Wellington (90 miles) in one day. It is said that in 
those days the engine driver invariably carried a gun, and the train’s rate of 
progress was dependent on the amount of game to be seen en route, “Running 
to time” was not such a sine qua non then as now, and the old woman who kept 
the train waiting until her hen had laid the twelfth egg for the market still holds 
a place in the railwayman’s memory. So does the old “dopper” who, being 
thrown out of an open truck, owing to the engine’s having collided with some 
obstruction, and thinking nothing unusual had happened, told his vrouw that 
his first railway ride was most enjoyable, but that the railway people had a queer 
way of putting down th'bir passengers. 

To-day, Cape Town railway station is a labyrinth of platforms, rails 
and signal rods — reminding one of an up-to-date London or Glasgow terminus. 



Here a tourist may enter a comfortable carriage and not need to leave it till he 
gazes upon the greatest waterfalls in the world, or treads the avenues of far 
Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia. Soon he may be able to enter his carriage 
at Adderley Street and quit it at Cairo, in the land of the Pharoahs. 

These notes about old and modern Cape Town would be incomplete without 
a reference to the hotels and boarding houses, which are strictly modern. 

No place in South Africa is perhaps more amply supplied with boarding 
houses than Cape Town and its suburbs. Charges for rooms and meals are 
arranged according to needs and quality. In Cape Town the greatest comfort 
is obtained by those who conform to the local hotel and boarding house maxim 
^'Corne when you please, do as you please, pay your money and go when you 
please.’' 





Passenger Railway Station, Cape Town. 


As to the boarding houses themselves and their conductors, there is no 
difficulty whatever in finding the best of quarters and the fullest measure of 
human kindness on reasonable terms. 

In this connection it is pleasurable to refer to the excellent work that is 
being done by the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. At the .\ssociation rooms, for a mere nominal payment, 
a good club is provided and first-class meals obtainable at little more than the 
bare cost of the food. 

It is commonly supposed that one of the glorious immunities enjoyed in a 
Colonial hotel is that of being able to look the waiter straight in the face with but- 
toned pockets, ignore the existence of the chambermaid, and treat the ''boots as 
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though he had no being, but, nevertheless, it is difficult for the average English- 
man to avoid adding tips to his prompt cash payments. Yes, Cape Town and the 
other big coastal towns have got the tipping habit — it probably came with the 
nabobs of Kimberley and the Rand. 

Nor must we omit to mention 
the mosquito. If he were ubiquitous 
we should not be writing these pages. 

Fortunately he is not, but he is active 
enough in some quarters, especially 
in the neighbourhood of water or in 
a crowded thoroughfare on a muggy 
day or night, when he makes things 
hum. As slumber approaches, so 
does this buzzing insect. You may 
be going off to sleep, when you find 
he is coming on, and his song, al- 
though very musical, scarcely soothes 
like a lullaby. It is a wonderfully 
loud noise for an insect so tiny, and 
the annoyance he creates is in the 
ratio of his hum and not of his body. 

Not long ago Cape Town was 
reticulated by canals and open drains 
running along many of the principal 
streets. Its streets were encumbered 
and narrowed by stoeps in front of the houses, a few of which remain in the 
poorer parts of the town to-day and afford the coloured folk an outdoor space in 
which to sit and gossip. But generally, the old order has passed away, and the hand 
of the modern builder and improver is visible everywhere. Within the last six 

years over a million of money has 
been expended in sanitary arrange- 
ments and improvements necessitated 
by an outbreak of plague, so that the 
town is now one of the healthiest in 
the world. 

Adderley Street from 8 to 9 
o'clock in the morning, when the 
station and tramway lines are pour- 
ing into the town their loads of sub- 
urban dwellers exhibits a scene simi- 
lar to that enacted daily in the world's 
greatest metropolis, with the charac- 
teristic difference of the brighter 
South African sunshine. 

The enterprise of the merchants 
of the city is shewn by the colossal 
buildings on both sides of this street. 

Going from the top of Adderley 
Street through the lovely Government 



f The Oak Avenue, planted by the Dutch East 
India Company. 




avenue, you pass on your left the Houses of Parliament, and on your right the 
Museum and the beautiful Botanical gardens, containing a collection of tropical 
and sub-tropical plants not equalled in any other part of South Africa, where, on 
a fine day — ^and most of the days are fine — you can spend a very pleasant hour 
embowered among the trees, easily imagining yourself one hundred miles from 

town. On evenings when the Band 
plays, the avenue is thronged with 
people. Beyond the Botanical Gardens 
stands the magnificent-looking building 
which contains the South African Mu- 
seum, the visitor will have no difficulty 
in finding some gentleman attached to , 
the Museum or the adjacent herbarium 
to give him a good deal of information 
and assistance in pointing out the differ- 
ent objects of natural history. These 
range from the relics of primeval and 
pre-historic Kaffir, Hottentot and Bush- 
man humanity, and other anthropological 
“ specimens,” to the great stuffed 
African rogue elephant and others of that ilk; the great African giraffe, 
whose head and neck seem almost too high for the lofty building, the 
terrible pythons, boa constrictors, the alligators, the great lizards, the small 
lizards, and the numerous interesting members of their family; African fishes 
from the whale and the shark to the tiny stickleback ; monster land tortoises, who 
suddenly came to a premature end at the hand of the African taxidermist after a 
century or two of basking in African suns and plunging and dabbling in African 
rivers and mud, together with their jolly relative, the great edible turtle, dear 
to epicurean aldermen, magnates and princes. A thousand and one other wonder- 
ful groups of things there are, stuffed and preserved with such care and fidelity 
by expert workmen, so learned in the nature of these dead African 
things that they seem almost able to re-create them. From the hands of the 
great African hunter, Mr. Selous, and many other sources, there are well pre- 
served outward semblances of the African king of beasts, tigers, leopards, 
buffaloes and buck. There are over 2,000 species of birds, from the eagle, his 
eyrie in the mountain top, and his habitat near as possible to the sky, down to the 
tiny, beautiful humming bird who, between sips of nectar from African flowers, 
spoiled the poetry of his being by gulping down his tiny throat an insect as big 
as himself. And oh ! those insects, what a myriad of them, from the giant 
tarantula, the tick and the ravaging locust, to the tiny surgical mosquito — all 
looking life-like, predatory and gay. The curious post-office stones that record 
in graven figures, letters, and hieroglyphs the comings and goings of ancient 
ships and mariners that passed in the night or lingered for the minutes that were 
necessary to engrave their messages and place thereunder letters from the distant 
kith and kin of the early Colonists “ to be called for,” ancient Bushmen rock 
writings and paintings, flint, battle-axes, tools and utensils of pre-historic times; 9 
another thousand and one curios of great Africa from the coast to the darkest 
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regions discovered by Burton, Speke, Livingstone and others to whom the glories 
of exploration belong; the archeological remains of byegone and forgotten 
African nations; the fossil specimens of submerged African forests; countless 
i^ecimens and varieties of African gems, metals and minerals; the famous 
herbaria of the late Government Botanist, justly claimed by the Colony to be the 
finest collection in the southern hemisphere; and, then, emerging' from these 
well-filled halls of enchantment into that peerless, tropical and sub-tropical 
arboretum the Botanical Gardens, bounded by the outer portals of Government 
House, the precincts of the Houses of Parliament, and the great Public Library 
respectively, there is enough here laid before the visitor and the student to keep 
bis mind, pencil and camera fully employed for a large portion of his sojourn. 

On your return you will feel inclined to retire for a few moments from the 
burden and heat of the day into St. George’s Anglican Cathedral or the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which are probably open. You will also have an 
opportunity, if you wish, to step into the Supreme Court and listen to the conduct 
of a case,” and probably be very much entertained by the forensic eloquence of 
the Cape Colonial Bar. 

The Good Hope Theatre, seldom open for theatricals, is principally used 
for public meetings and concerts. The Opera House in Darling Street is seldom 
closed, and has usually first class companies on the boards. On the other side 
of Darling Street is a handsome and comfortable little music hall, the Tivoli, 
where the finest talent ” from Europe and America is occasionally seen, and 
always appreciated by crowded houses. 

The equipment and management of the benevolent and educational estab- 
lishments are all that can be desired. The New Somerset Hospital is supported 
by a Government subsidy, and voluntary offerings from the public, who contribute 
freely. 

The University School is devoted to secondary and technical education of 
young folk and the equipment of teachers in the arts and sciences. 

The Normal College is a public school of considerable importance. The 
Church of England Grammar School does very important work, and is popular 
with all classes of the community. 

St. George’s Orphanage, for the training of young homeless children, is 
doing a great national work, as are the Nazareth and St. Hilda’s Homes, which 
train boys and girls in domestic and educational work. 

The City Hall, with its tower 200 feet high (half as high as the Victoria 
Falls) was opened on July 25th, 1905, and occupies a position in the centre of 
the City facing the Parade grounds. It contains the Corporation Offices, as well 
as a Reception Room and a Dining Hall for public purposes. The chief feature 
of the building is the Grand or City Hall, measuring 130 feet in length, 61 feet 
in breadth, and 55 feet high. The hall contains seating accommodation for 

2,000 people; the galleries at either end will seat 300 persons each, but 
a much larger number can be admitted at mass meetings. The organ, built by 
Norman Bros. & Beard, Norwich, is situated at the south-east end of the Hall. 
It contains 3,165 pipes, and is the finest organ in South Africa. The Municipal 
Saturday Evening Concerts, compare favourably with those given in Cathedral 
^ towns and large cities in Europe. They are under the direction of Joint-City 



Organists, Mr. Denholm Walker and Dr* Barrow-Dowling alternately, and have 
become exceedingly popular. Two Orchestral. Societies flourish, as well as a 
Municipal Chorus numbering 350 voices. 

The Chorus gave its jubilee performance in 1908 when Handel’s master- 
piece, The Messiah,^' was rendered, with full organ and orchestral accompani- 
ments, before a crowded house, the solo work being sustained by Home artists 
of the first rank. The previous pieces given in the same year by the Municipal 
Choir were Handel’s “Samson,” Elgar’s “King Olaf,” and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“ Hiawatha.” 

Whether it be true or not that the birds of South Africa have no other song 
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than that by which they make themselves clear to their mates in the billing and 
cooing season, it is one of the features of this fair land that English, Irish 
and Scotch songs are heard in every town, village and hamlet. No genteel 
English or Dutch young lady dreams of finishing her education without more or 
less strenuous vocal and instrumental efforts, often resulting in the discovery of 
true musical talents. 

Very few visitors omit to go over the Houses of Parliament. The massive 
portico has three approaches by flights of Paarl granite steps. The 
pavilions are relieved by pilasters with Corinthian capitals, and are surmounted® 
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by domes and ventilators. The ground floor has also been built of Paarl granite. 
The upper part of the building is of red brick, with pilasters and elegant architec- 
tural window adornments. Besides the Debating Chambers, which are 67 feet in 
length by 36 feet wide, there is a stately hall with marble pillars and a handsome 
lesselated pavement joining the central lobby or grand vestibule. The Chambers 
are almost the size of those at Westminster. Adjoining the central lobby is the 
Parliamentary Library, a magnificent apartment, with galleries reaching to the 
full height of the building. 



Houses of Parliament. 


After leaving the “ House,” the visitor should descend to the vaults of the 
Record Office, and inspect the wonderful collection of early Dutch manuscripts 
accumulated during the original Dutch occupation of the Cape. The manu- 
scripts are of priceless value, and the work of compilation and translation by the 
accomplished keeper of the Parliamentary Archives, Mr. H. C. V. Leibbrandt, 
has been in progress for many years. Mr. Liebbrandt is the author of the well- 
known work, ''Rambles through the Archives,” which is to be found among the 
t reference works of more than one of the world’s great public libraries. 

Not less interesting is the South African Public Library, quite close to the 


Parliament Houses, with about 60,000 volumes embracing every branch of 
literature and science, and comprising the Dessinian, the Grey, and the Porter 
collections. The Dessinian collection was founded in 1761, when Mr. Joachim 
Nicholas von Dessin bequeathed his books, manuscripts and paintings to the 
Colony ; the Porter collection consists of standard works of literature purchased 
by public subscriptions; and the Grey collection, which is the most valuable, 
numbers about 5,000 volumes, kept in a separate room. It includes rare manu- 
scripts, mostly on vellum or parchment, some dating back to the tenth century, 
and a unique collection of topographical works relating to South Africa generally. 

St. George’s Cathedral, in Wale Street, is the principal Anglican place of 
worship. It was built in 1830, and accommodates about 2,000 people. Between 
the original building and the Government Avenue there is rising a new Cathedral, , 
of dignified and stately Gothic design, which will eventually replace the present 
inadequate and ugly structure. This addition to the architectural beauties of 
Cape Town is due to the initiation and unwearying efforts of the late revered 
Archbishop, Dr. West-Jones. Close by, at the top of Adderlcy Street, is the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which possesses accommodation for u])wards of 3,000 
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people. Beneath its floors lie buried eight former Colonial Governors, the last 
to be interred being Ryk Tulbagh, in 1771. 

An interesting relic of the past was discovered in 1905 in digging founda- 
tions for a new wing of the Cape Town Railway Station, in the shape of a stone 
on which was engraved writing intimating that letters had been placed there- 
under by the Captain of a passing ship. This is the oldest post office stone 
discovered at the Cape, and is dated 1614. (See page 13.) In years gone by — 
when no Europeans resided on these shores — the practice was for commanders 
of passing vessels to place communications under stones in the hope that later 
callers would pick them up and convey them to their destination. 

A few short years ago the General Post Office was situated in a comparatively 
small building in St. George’s Street, now occupied by the Cape Times offices. 

The erection of a new General Post Office on the site of the old Commercial 
Exchange in Adderley Street, was commenced in 1893 and completed in 1897 at 
a cost of i 195,000, including fittings. The accommodation provided, however, 
is still barely sufficient, and any large development of business would make it 
rtecessary to remove the telegraph and telephone branches to a separate building. 
A feature of Cape Town post office work is the extensive use made of private 
letter boxes in the General Post Office to which letters are delivered and which 
may be rented for a small annual payment. 


Suburbia. 

Before departing for our country tours we availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity that the Christmas and New Year’s holidays afforded to join in some of the 
out-of-door enjoyments of the people of the Cape at the popular seaside resorts. 

First we took the electric tramcar to Camps Bay through the Kloof, and back 
by the coast. Bathing here, in the popular Bachelor’s Cove, is, perhaps, not so 
pleasant as at Fish Hoek (18 miles from town) where the warm Indian Ocean 
is more genial than the cold waves of the Atlantic which break on the sands at 
Camps Bay, but the latter is the more accessible. 

At Camps Bay there are many hotels and well-appointed private houses for 
the accommodation of tourists. Refreshments may be had out of doors during 
the day and on moonlight nights, and are more enjoyable than if partaken in 
the most gorgeous dining room. The swimming and hot and cold douche baths 
are very popular. Dancing on the beach and the green is also a favourite enjoy- 
ment. The coloured people form their own merry groups, and their powers of 
endurance on the light fantastic toe seem inexhaustible. 

It is possible, even probable, that during the short visit of the tourist 
he will enjoy several changes of scene. To-day all may be sunshine and calm, 
and the sea may roll lazily into the Bay with the rising tide, and flow silently 
back with the recess. Grown-ups and juveniles may sport with the tiny 
wave§ which come and go without fear of father Neptune’s displeasure. The 
photbgrapher may take with absolute sharpness and precision the most artistic 
photographs, and plume himself that he alone did it all, forgetful of mother 
Nature’s helping hand. Mating couples may weave the romance of the present 



that is so dear to them, and even complicate the affairs of the future without 
an anxious thought about umbrellas and waterproofs, or even the last car home- 
ward; and the painter may snatch tints of glory that were never surpassed in 



Camps Bay. 

the Fjords of Norway, the Cantons of Switzerland, on the banks of the Rhine, 
at the watering places of old England, or anywhere else in the world. 

But to-morrow paterfamilias will console himself on the stoep or in the 


smoking room with his calabash pipe 
and Boer tobacco, and the trooping 
children make high revel in the halls 
and corridors of the house, for great 
ocean waves are rolling and surging 
on the beach, and except a few youths 
of the venturesome Springbok type, 
not a soul thinks of taking a dip. 
Brilliant autumnal tints have turned 
to sombre grey, nature has changed 
her pacific mood for one of fury and 
unrest. How the wind blows! how 
the clouds drive and envelope the 
mountain with a great muffler of 
white. The artist lays the foundation 



The Three Graces 


of a second picture of Camps Bay in cloud and tempest. 




A run on the tramcar to and from Camps Bay in the teeth of a real South 
Easter is an experience well worth the cost. We often wonder whether 
the car itself can withstand the gusts of wind as picturesque corner after corner 
is rounded and passed, high up on the mountain slopes. The sensation created 
by one of these gusts of wind as our car emerges from the occasional shelter of 
the kloof is as though a mighty bellows were worked upon us by some Hercules 
with all the power of his mu.scles. 

Happily Nature’s moods at the Cape are as transient as the whims of a child, 
and in a few hours all is calm again. 

On the suburban line to Simonstown, are the picturesque seaside villages of 
Muizenberg, St. James and Kalk Bay, beloved of all holiday makers from Cape 
Town and the hinterland. 

The name, Muizenberg, literally mice mountain, takes the memory back in 
cadness to the dying moments of a great South African, the Hon. Cecil Rhodes. 
It is a name that will be heard and seen by those who knew him and lived in 
his time with a share of the heartache that found expression in his dying words : 
“So little done, so much to do!” 

The little cottage where Rhodes died stands on the roadside, and behind it 

in towering grandeur is the mountain 
that Rhodes loved and in front the 
restless murmuring sea. 

It is decreed that never man, 
married pair nor frolicsome bairns 
shall have home in this humble cot. 
It shall remain as it is, watched over 
and shown to visitors by its Scottish 
janitor as without thought of sordid 
“tip,” he reverently treads with you 
the sacred floors of the little house, 
devoid of furniture and quite un- 
garnished. Unless you linger in the 
“room” the inspection takes but a few 
minutes from the time you lift the 
wicket latch till you bid good-bye to your escort. 

Sea and beach at Muizenberg have, during the long summer season, 
November to April, crowds of bathers and paddlers, roamers and stragglers, 
aye and many more who in shady nooks amid the rocks, waves and sea-sand 
find trysting place in which to tell the oft-told tale of love, hope and ambition 
that has had so much to do with the precocity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

While Muizenberg, Saint James and Kalk Bay are the Mecca of the family 
man who wishes his wife and children to spend a month or two by the seaside, 
they are, more perhaps, the objective of hundreds of occasional vi.sitors 
throughout the summer, particularly at Christmas and New Year time and during 
the Ea.ster holidays. The little ones paddle in the water and fill their tiny pails 
with sand, the young people bathe, play cricket and ball on the beach, or climb 
the grand old mountain in the immediate background; while the old folks 
imitate, for the nonce, the weary Willies, languid Lewises and Tired Tims we so 
often read about. 






The question of colour is no longer an awkward ])roblem in holiday times at 
the Cape, for coloured boys and coloured girls mingle with their white neigh- 
bours with all the appearance of cordiality up 
to the dividing line between sociability and 
association. To the casual visitor the division 
is usually plain enough. At no time, however, is 
a harsh distinction enforced, much less at a 
public holiday at Muizenberg, nor is there any 
apparent desire on the part of the coloured 
])opulation to become drawing-room guests of 
the whites, but real friendliness exists between 
both races, consistent with the observance of 
good order and propriety, especially among 
those who have received the benefits of good 
education and domestic training. 

If ever Cape Colony builds its own ships 
of war and commerce and she is drawn upon 
heavily for sailors it would seem, judging 
from the love of aquatics displayed at 
these seaside places that there will be no lack of 
material. The youthful manhood of the Colony 
takes a keen delight in sailing and rowing boats, 
as well as bathing, and wherever the facilities 
are provided that light craft is in continuous 
demand. Nor are the embryo Van Tromps 
content with tossing about idly close to the sea 

shore — nothing will sufiice 
but an exploratory cruise as 
far as the skipper will allow 
them ^ to go and very often, 
when no such skipper pre- 
vails, long journeys are taken 
and disaster sometimes oc- 
curs. 

Kalk Bay is a place of 
note, not merely on account 
of its position as a seaside 
pleasure resort, but as an ex- 
tensive fishing station. 

Scores of fishing boats scour 
the neighbouring waters and 
return with their hauls of 
fish which are sold to whole- 
sale dealers or to people of the 

neighbourhood at bargain prices. The Fishery is moreover conducted by a 
Limited Company who not only buy and exploit the fish in the Colony but cure 
it and send it far afield. Many of the fishers and owners of boats are coloured 
peo})le and Malays, and^so are many of those who deal on wholesale terms. 
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Rhodes's Cottage. 




Muizenberg Beach. 






The scenery from the Kalk Bay station to Simonstown is very picturesque. 
The sea stretches boldly out on one side and the road and the mountain on the 
other; and continuously, with short breaks here and there, little coast houses 
are prettily built on the slopes and at the sides of the road which lies parallel 
with the railway almost along its whole course. 

The Simonstown Dockyard, which extends a great distance along the fore- 
shore, is replete with every appliance for the repair of modern war vessels, even 



including a “ Dreadnought '' if necessary. The Bay is very sheltered, although 
exposed to the South East wind, and has safe anchorage ground for a fleet of 
warships. 

Were the Naval Station of Simonstown subjected to an attack by an 
enemy, it should prove difficult to take. On the hillside, at proper points of 
advantage, there are forts with long guns conveniently hidden away but sweeping 
the harbour for miles, and in and around the harbour formidable submarine 
mines and other devices are carefully and secretly laid rendering navigation by 
enemies’ ships or boats dangerous. 

Simonstown is one of the places that should surely be included in the 
tourist’s itinerary. Britain’s power is displayed by her ships, her naval works 
and her sailors, and her humanity by three naval hospitals. It is the privilege 
of the residents to have one of the best High Schools in the Colony, where 
400 scholars receive an excellent education amid the freshest air and brilliant 
sunshine, and within constant hail of the flag that has for so long weathered the 
battles and the breezes. 



Robben Island Lighthouse. 








Second Tour. 


Cape Town to ( a ) Stellenbosch, Somerset West, Hekmanus and Caledon. 
( b ) Paarl, Wellington and Ceres. 



The First Railway Station at Capetown, 1875. 


T he day has arrived when rapid and ea.sy access to the remotest of the Cape 
Colony’s wonderful places and beauty spots is practicable. In those other 
days when Tom Hood and Charles Dickens were writing for a living, a 
little shed-like erection represented the principal railway station in South 
Africa. A few years later a more pretentious structure with a spanned roof 
marked the steady advance of the railway engineer, when our early “puffing 
Billies” tugged their primitive two or three box-like carriages and van to the con- 
struction works at Wellington. 

Dickens’s description of the bustle of a railway station “Scaling cabs, storming 
carriages, finding lost articles by a sort of instinct, binding up restored umbrellas 
and walking-sticks, wheeling trucks, counselling old ladies, and sticking labels 
on all sorts of articles,” would, with considerable embellishment, apply aptly 
enough to the daily scene at Adderley Street, the greatest railway terminus in 
Africa in 1909. Certainly his allusion to “ the station master with the head of a 
general and the courtesy of a gentleman, and the guards of handsome figure, 
inspiring confidence in the minds of timid passengers,” has a literal application 
to the personnel of the staff of the great Cape railway station. At least, so it 
appeared to us as, on the day that the English mail steamer landed her mails 
and passengers, we stood on the station platform, mingling for a few minutes 
with the excited travellers, whose faces were set towards the Vaal, 


“ Seats, please !” and instantly there was as much fuss and scurry, saying 
the last word, kissing good-byes, and stowing packages in booked bunks 
and corner seats, as if the occupants intended to be gone for ever. At last, amid 
fervent farewells, “good lucks,” and perhaps “Jolly Good Fellow” and liurrahs 
for some celebrity, they were off for the world's greatest mining camp, a thousand 
and more miles away in central South Africa. 

Many of the passengers had come direct from the magnificent floating hotel 
that brought them in safety and comfort from their tight little Island in the 
North Sea. New chums began bracing themselves up to bear with the fortitude 
of old colonists the horrible discomforts that were understood to accompany the 
long journey through verdant veld and lone Karoo! 

If there is one thing that the Railway Administrations of South Africa aim 
at more than another, it is in the up-to-date equipment and organisation of their 



The First Span, 1880. 


grand trunk systems from the coast to Johannesburg. The brunt of 
this onerous responsibility^ undoubtedly falls upon the Cape Govern- 
ment Railway management.’’ Beginning with the General Manager himself, and 
ending with the humblest greaser, the aim of the staff is to work the trains 
safely and promptly ; and further, to make their passengers feel that by feeding 
them well and providing good beds in the heavy bogie saloons, they are, to 
all intents and purposes, in a first-class London hotel instead of traversing the 
wilds of Africa. Untiring and painstaking courtesy is proverbially equal to the 
most valuable of all stock in trades. Minus this commodity, these sumptuous 
overland trains would often realise the new traveller’s worst expectations. How 
much less enjoyable a lounge in the observation car, a card party in the smoking 
room, or refreshments in one’s specially reserved compartment, would be without 
the intelligent experienced attentions of the conductor and his staff. 
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The arrangements are an agreeable revelation, especially to first and second 
class travellers. The passenger has surveyed the train from end to end as she 
rattles along at full speed. He has wandered up and down the corridors, and 
discovered many surprising things. Here, for instance, is a writing room 
with a comfortable sleeping berth for one person. The room is replete with 
writing materials and desk dockets for papers and miscellanac — in short all 
the up-to-date requirements of a busy editor's office or of the private secretary 
of high degree. There is a smoking room quite as elegant as that on board the 
ship just left behind, ever so much more neat and select, and quite as airy. 

Do you want a hot or cold bath at early morn, mid-day or bed-time? V"ou 
have but to say so to the conductor, and your steward is hard at work for you. 
These are merely side lines. Three times a day you and your fellow passengers 
assemble in the dining saloon for the usual meals with which you may quaff 
wines of the best European and Colonial vintages from the cool chamber of the 
kitchen car, and you may utilise either the saloon or your own compartment 
for interim tea, refreshments and supper. It is easy to imagine the happiness 
of the new arrivals as they make these discoveries and peruse the following 
menu : — 


BREAKFAST. 


DINNER 


! Quaker Oatu, 

I Fresh Milk. 

I Fried Fillets 
I Stockfish. 

' Fmnou Haddock. 
I Curry andRice. 

! Pried Sausage, 

j Grilled Mutton 

I Chops. 

I Broiled Him and 
Bacon. 


Haut^ Potatoes. 
Poached and 
Fried Eggs. 
Savoury Ome- 
lette (to Order). 
Cold Ham. 

Ox Tongue. 
Dry Toast. 
Preserve**. 
Tea. Coffee. 


j Clear Ox I’ail. 

l' Fried Fillet Soles. 
II Tartar e Sauce. 

li P >ulet Saute 
“Marengo.” 

I Boast Haunch 

i Mutton & Jelly. 

Boast Veal and 
, Bacon. 


-■isBorted 

Vegetables. 
Anchovy <ni 
Toast. 

Fruit Tart. 
Whipped Cream. 

Liqueur Jelly, 
(’heestufe Biscuits. 
Dessert. 

Black Coffee. 


Our object is to visit Stellenbosch, Paarl, Wellington, Tulbagh, Saldanha 
Bay, Clanwilliam, O’okiep, Caledon and Hermanns, and then change our route 
for Mossel Bay, George, Knysna and Oudtshoorn. 

This train consists mainly of corridor carriages. The dining car has four 
tables for four, and four tables for two persons respectively (altogether twenty- 
four seats) placed conveniently at each side of the wide aisle down the centre 
of the compartment. 

The length of each carriage is just upon 6o feet, and the width about Q feet. 
A kitchen with pantry, an excellent cooking-range, and a wine “cupbf)ard” are 
attached to the dining saloon. 

The interiors and ceilings of the dining cars are finished off with wainscoting, 
oak panels, teak framing and w^alnut mouldings, and the windows are hung with 
crimson curtains, the whole presenting an appearance of comfort and luxury. 

Every bit of the woodwork has been manufactured locally. 

At the first momentary stopping place, 

Woodstock, the traveller at once recognises the busy inrlustrial suburb of 
Cape Town, which he has probably visited during his sojourn. After a similar 
halt at 

Salt River, whence the line to Simonstown branches off, we find ourselves 
crossing the wooded and sandy plain known as the Cape Flats. 







At some distant date these flats were more or less under the sea. Agricultur- 
ally, since the sea’s recession they have never been found fit for anything but 
grazing, and then principally wherever it has been possible to plant suitable grasses 
and bushes. In many parts of the flats the sand has become fixed and amalgamated 
with the cement-like soil, and in most places, where drainage has been effective, 
land has been taken up, built upon and converted into small suburban residences, 
villages and townships, much to the profit of the original owners of the despised 
flats and the benefit of the artisan classes who, under the fashion of extended 
payments on easy terms, are acquiring their own freeholds. 



Our Dining Saloon. 


On the way to Stellenbosch we pass Parow. 

Parow, miles from Cape Town, is one of the above newly built suburbs, 
and so is 

Fairfield, a little further on, which supplies its own and other districts with 
homemade bricks from Fairfield clay. 

B^llvllle Station. Here carts meet the trains and convey residents and 
visitors to Durbanville, six miles distant. 


Durbanville. This go-ahead little town, i8 miles from Cape Town, and six 
miles from Bellville Station, is in the centre of a progressive business farming 
constituency. Its annual crops of oats and wheat from the plains of Koeberg and 
Tygerberg are alone sufficient to give it considerable business impetus. A good 
annual rainfall enables the farmers to garner crops from many other sources, but 
it is not alone from the farms that Durbanville expects prosperity ; it has mineral 
waters springing from the Tygerberg mountain. There is a celebrated mineral 
water factory half way between Bellville and the town, where the water from 
the hill is conveyed through pipes and aerated and bottled for distribution. Then, 
on the other side of the mountain, another celebrated mineral water which goes 
through a similar process, also has its origin and its factory not far from 
Durbanville. It would be surprising if, in view of these things, the domestic 
water of Durbanville itself were defective. Not only is there an ample supply, 
but the daily quantum per head of lOO gallons costs each inhabitant only £2 a 
year, and the Town Council finds the selling of water a profitable business. 

The general health of the district is so good as to point to the probability 
that ailing persons who cannot afford a long trip farther afield might do well 
to give Durbanville a trial. There is a Home of Rest for Invalids which has 
become very popular, and has the reputation of being well managed. There are 
also three hotels, one having been in existence for many years. 

Ttxtensive carriage and waggon works, turning out- vehicles that have become 
noted throughout the Colony, are established here. 

Fruit grows well in the gardens and on the surrounding farms, particular 
care being bestowed upon the production of high class grapes for wine making. 

The tourist will find some excellent mountain scenery in the neighbourhood. 

Approximate Road Distances.— -Cape Town to Malmesbury, 40 miles N.N.E. ; Paarl, 35 
miles E.N.E. ; Stellenbosch, 33 miles; Somerset West, 33 miles S.E. ; Darling, 43 miles N. ; 
Wellington, 45 miles N.E. 

Principal Products. — Cape. — Oathay, Wine, Spirits, Wool, Butter, Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, Fish. 



STELLENBOSCH* — The Fiscal Division contains 318 square miles, and the census division 
contains a population of 8,672 white, and 13,691 coloured. The average annual rainfall is 26.48 inches, 
and the wettest month, June. 

Stellenbosch, 2 miles S.S.E. of Stellenbosch Station, which is 31 miles from Cape Town. 

Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 



Postcart to Stellenbosch Station, 15 minutes. 

T the beginning of civilization in the 
Cape its domestic, social and political 
affairs were arranged and directed in 
the forum of Van der Stel. The world 
is familiar with the origin of the place 
and its name. But briefly let us say 
that Commandant Van der Stel and 
his good wife Mary, whose maiden 
name was Bosch, in the year i68i gave 
their combined surnames to the town. 
This excellent couple, besides laying 
a goodly number of foundation stones, 
planted avenues with rows of oak 
trees, one at least of which lives to-day, 
and stately scions of the old stock 
grace the town and make it conspicu- 
ous. And now when we find ourselves 


in the 20 th Century and as civilised, probably, as London itself, it seems more 
than an ordinary coincidence that our Prime Minister, the Hon. John X. 
Merriman should have his summer residence, the farm Schoongezicht, within 


two miles of the old town. 



Stellenbosch. 


Whatever may have been the original design, the existing town has been 
built in straight lines, like Cape Town. The streets run at right angles, and are 
shaded and made beautiful by thickly foliated oaks, planted on either side, streets 
of long, low, white, many-gabled houses, fashioned and built when Cape Town 
and Stellenbosch were mere Colonial experiments, and yet with walls massive as 
those of a feudal castle, and some of them still retaining the cherished old thatch. 
More modern houses and cottages there are, of course, looking less venerable, 
but not so quaint, and very often not so pretty as their older neighbours. 

Steep slopes and tall mountainous peaks, clothed with verdure of brightest 
green of bush and wood to the palest distant blue, surround the town on its 



A Street in Stellenbosch. 


outskirts. Our visit was made when the air was full of the peculiar ecstatic hum 
of the cicala, never forgotten when once heard, as in their stirring whirring music 
the little creatures sing their song as though life were intensely enjoyable. The 
Eerste River runs through the town, and adds much to the beauty of the place. 

While Stellenbosch is as Dutch as when its ancient Cornmandant was lord of 
the domain, in the evening hour of retirement it is more like an eastern dream 

than a Dutch reality. ^ „ 

Mrs. A. F. Trotter, the authoress of that charming book ‘ Old Cape Colony, 
says : If you arrive at Stellenbosch at two or three o clock of a summer afternoon 
an extraordinary stillness reigns. The whole town is asleep ; shutters are closed. 



hardly a dog barks, the rustle of the heavy leaved branches and the tinkle of 
streamlets are the only audible sounds. It is said that a Stellenbosch burgher 
consulted his doctor for insomnia, and on being asked at what hour of the night 
he most suffered, exclaimed : “ It is not at night that I suffer ; I sleep well at night. 
But nowadays I cannot get to sleep in the afternoon.” As afternoon wears on, the 
sleepers awake. Day cools to the fresh South African evening, coffee and pipes 
appear on the stoep, and through flickering tree shadows the sunshine of the 
afternoon slants low. Alas for the time when the old-world life shall have 
disappeared with the gable and stoep of the old-world builder! for they are 
disappearing. Never again will you find a better impression of the past, a quaint 
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every-day past, forgotten of history and laid aside by the trend of modern 
thot^ht, as in these little townships built by a northern race, developed under a 
southern sun apart from fashion and jostle, without the great ambitions which so 
often make for misery. 

In the older portions of the town, many of the inhabitants retain a liking for 
primitive attire, the old blue sun-bonnet and a kind of veldschoen not unlike the 
Hollanders’ sabot being occasionally seen. It was here at a kind of fancy fair 
that we once met in sabots a young lady who has ever since been in our mind. 
She might have been Greville’s dainty lady, so neatly described by him : — 




At West Kapelle, by the sea, 

I met her in May ; 

I undecstjod sufficient Dutch, 

To stop and ask the way. 

She wore a homespun dress of blue, 
With bodice all cut low. 

And on her feet, so neat and sweet, 
Were the daintiest sabots. 

I knew not what'she talked about, 
Buii I watched her silently. 

For her hair was like the sunshine, 
Aud her eyes were like the sky ; 


And tho’ she spoke in guttural Dutch, 
Her voice was soft and low— 

And on her feet, so neat and sweet, 

Were the daintiest sabots. 

And then she said Good-bye ” in Dutch, 
And, smiling, went her way, 

But, alas, I’ve never seen her since, 

And I fear I never may. 

She wore great Zeeland buttons 
Of silver, all a row, 

And on her feet, so neat and sweet, 

Were the daintiest sabe ts. 


The Theological College of the Dutch Reformed Church, the Stellenbosch 
Victoria College, the Stellenbosch Public School, the Dutch Y.M.C.A., and the 



Victoria College. 


Bloemhof and Rhenish Seminaries for girls are the leading Stellenbosch institu- 
tions of culture and morals. Many young Dutchmen and Dutchwomen from all 
parts of the Colony are educated here. Indeed, to be well educated is, in Stellen- 
bosch elite opinion, the first and foremost duty of the man of the world. 
Consistently, then, it is natural to find an excellent laboratory in connection with 
the School of Science, a School of Mines, and a College of Agriculture. 
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‘‘ At our hostel, whose name is Harmonic,” was the answer to our question 
where the women students lived and spent their leisure. ** Do call and see it, 
quickly followed the invitation from a group of young Dutch teaching-maidens, 
who in the noon recess had assembled to compare notes. We did see 
the hostel, and never saw a merrier lot of students. We walked up a gentle 
hill, and found the house just the kind of place that elder school-girls are likely 
10 remember with life-long pride. There is nothing antiquated about it, except 
perhaps where it shews the commendable skill of the architect in his adherence to 
some of the charms of old Dutch architecture. The stoep, for instance, is 



expansive and lofty enough for a dinner party, or even a minuet or Roger De 
Coverley. The students in residence attend the different colleges in pursuit of 
degrees and diplomas, and domestic affairs at the hostel are consistently congenial, 
for added to the “ home comforts ” is a technical school of cookery, an instructional 
laundry, and a dress-making school. Music, debates, walks, and games completely 
f\ll up the recreation bill at our hostel whose name is Harmonie.” 

The town itself is well laid out in the usual Dutch style with water running 
through the principal streets, which are shaded on either side by giant oaks, the 
legacies of a former generation. Several fine and very old farms, such as Schoon- 




gezicht and Rustenberg, nestle in the bosom of the hills which bound the adjacent 
valley wherein some of the finest fruits in the world are grown; apricots, 
Japanese plums, pears, peaches and grapes are sent annually to Europe and 
throughout the African States, Stellenbosch strawberries keep the whole of the 
Cape Peninsula supplied during the later months of the year, while the local 
wines, dried fruits and jams have a wide Colonial sale. 

To the South African sportsman, Stellenbosch is a name to conjure by in 
connection with Rugby football, and the famous Springbok three-quarter line, 
which did so much to defeat the flower of Welsh, Irish and English players 
on their own ground a couple of seasons ago, was composed of Stellenbosch boys, 
— ^whose names are still green in the memories of followers of the ''carrying 
code’' in other lands. 

Several members of tlie new Transvaal Legislative Assembly gained their 
degrees at the Victoria College, Stellenbosch, and the most able members of the 
Het Volk party in that Assembly have spent much of their time at Stellenbosch. 

To the westward of Stellenbosch is the hill called Papegaai Berg, derived 
from the custom of early times, originated by Van der Stel, of shooting at a 
target shaped like a parrot (Papegaai). The old burghers used to repair to the 
hillside and shoot for prizes, the principal award being is from the Honorable 
Netherlands Company for the complete shattering of the Papegaai. 

Principal Products.— Stkllenboscii. — Oathay, Wine, Spirits, Dried Fruit, Skins, 
Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Apricots, and other Fruit. 

From Stellenbosch the traveller will be advised to visit: — 

Jonkershoek, driving through the scenery adjacent to the Hottentot’s Holland. 
Camera and pencil will find plenty of work amid the bright places on the drive 
and in and about the village. 

French Hoek is interesting to the Antiquarian as in its immediate neigh- 
l)ourhood are to be found the oldest farms in the Colony, the owners of which 
take a pardonable pride in shewing to the favoured visitor the original records 
of their Huguenot ancestors, some of which date back to the 17th century. 

Fruit growing is extensively carried on, the season being an early one 
extending from November to January, and the locally grown plums, apples and 
grapes are not unknown in Covent Garden as well as in the Cape and extra 
Colonial markets. 

For a few days’ rest or an extended holiday, French Hoek is a beau ideal 
spot, and good boarding accommodation can readily be obtained ; the air is mild, 
the scenery grand, fruit is plentiful and cheap, and the facilities for mountain 
climbing and inland bathing are excellent. 

Bosman’5 Crossing, Station i mile S.W. of Stellenbosch Station and 30 miles from 
Cape Town. Large quantities of strawberries are grown here. 

Berate River, Village and Post Office, 10 miles S.W. of Stellenbosch and 2 miles S. of 
Kerste River Junction. 

Eerste River Junction, 10 miles S.W. of Stellenbosch Station and 21 miles from Cape 
'J'own. 

Somerset West owes its origin to Governor Van der Stel, and ever since his 
day it has remained a more or less thriving place of interest. The tourist will 
note the old house “ Vergelegen,” built and inhabited by Van der Stel, and there 
are others in the vicinity equally old and interesting. 



Mountain climbs for those who climb, and drives for those who don’t, are 
available in the neighbourhood, and among the adjacent Hottentot’s Holland. 

At one time it appeared likely that every timid person in the district would 
be scared away on the announcement that Mr. Rhodes had decided to lay down 
an Explosives Factory near by, but the reverse has been the case : and the rapid 
growth of the village since then reflects the progress of the completed concern. 
Dynamite for the Kimberley and the Transvaal mines is being turned out in 
ever-increasing quantities, and the railage thereon has become one of the chief 
sources of revenue to the (jovernment Railways. The factory covers a large 
area intersected by a private railway, the buildings are of the usual De Beers 
type — well built and commodious, while the grounds are nicely laid out and 
maintained in good order. The genial (general Manager, Mr. W. R. Quinan, is 
at all times willing to shew interested visitors around one of the principal 
industrial concerns of the Colony. 



Somerset West Strand is almost part of Somerset West: the population is, 
however, chiefly of a visiting and migratory character, preferring to live in 
hotels or in camp near the scene of their out o’ door enjoyments. The Strand 
and Somerset West are connected with a useful little railway, worked by the 
Cape Government. 

At the Strand the chief attractions are, of course, boating, fishing and bathing. 
This resort has become very popular, large numbers of peojdc coming from the 
Cape Peninsula and the inland districts to sj^eiid their holidays at a place that 
presents a wide horizon of enjoyment, embracing the adjacent districts of 
Somerset West and Gordon’s Bay. 

The knowing ones in the neighbourhood will tell the visitor of hidden treasure, 
to the extent in value of many thousands of pounds, lying at the bottom of the 
shallow sea close to Cape Hangklip, and it is said that the timbers of the ship 
that went down with the money can be seen when the water is clear. As may be 




supposed many strenuous efforts have been made to get at this treasure trove, 
but ‘‘ so near and yet so far ” expresses proverbially the result of every attempt. 
Something obstinately fickle about the sea, and unu.sually capricious about the winds 
frustrates the efforts of all the syndicates and divers that make raids on the sunken 
wreck. Whether this is also due in some measure to the presiding influences of 
a Van der Dtcken or some other occult guardian of the treasure, we know not; 
It lies peacefully in the sand, and seems likely to do so till the discovery of an 
effective method of raising such sunken riches. 

The great, warm Indian Ocean current passes between this part of the coast 
and the opposite shore, " taking the chill off,” so that ordinary bathers and even 
invalids may enjoy their sea bath at almost any time of the year. 

The season begins in December, and continues to July or August. 

Resuming our journey ings, we leave Somerset Strand by rail, and arrive at 
Sir Lowry’s Pasjs, whence the train will ultimately take us to Caledon along 
the new railway line, which was completed in 1902 at a cost of £439,000. We 

find a postcart at Sir Lowry’s Pass 
waiting to take us to Gordon’s Ray, 
five miles distant, at a cost of 2s. 6d. 
A private cart can also always be 
hired for the return journey for 5s. 


ORDON’S BAY is famous for 
honeymoons, and that is why, if we 
were newly married we wouldn’t take 
our bride there, for it teaches a 
young couple to be disingenuous. 
No matter who goes to Gordon^s 
l>ay with a youthful wife, they are 
quizzed and inspected just as though 
they had not been married at least ten years. People on a honeymoon usually 
like to be select and private, and yet how often they go to much frequented 




Gordon’s Bay. 



watering places! At Gordon’s Bay we met half a dozen newly wedded couples^ 
who were all trying to shew the onlookers that they were experienced' married 
folk — ^the attempt being a transparent failure in every case. 

The Bay has another name — Fish Hoek Bay — so that visitors may assume^ 
as is the case, that fishes are numerous, and disciples of Walton may rejoice. 
The approach to the fishing grounds is along a magnificent beach leading on to 
the rocks, covered with seaweed and shell fish. The opportunities for those who* 
ply the rod or the line, as Isaak Walton laid it down, are innumerable in quiet 
coves and on the promontories among the rocks in the sheltered but tricky waters 
so prized by the true fisherman. 

Gordon’s Bay has one recommendation which carries weight with all Cape- 
tonians. The south-east wind is seldom anything more comparatively than a 
gentle breeze owing to the protection of the mountains, so that bathers and others 
on the sands may have their recreation without the discomforts of a gale on the 
beach. 

For pedestrians there are plenty of good walks. There is a road from 
Sir Lowry's Pass to Caledon which takes the walker right through the pass to a 
height of 1,530 feet, whence there are magnificent views of the Bay and the 
country-side. At the right time of the year this foot journey would be taken 
through heath and veld made beautiful by the variegated heather-blooms and 
wild flowers for which the district is famous. On the way refreshments for man 
and beast are obtainable at convenient stages. At the Palmiet-River there is an 



old wooden bridge across the river, and from that point the road opens out into 
expansive plains till the traveller reaches 

Houw Hoek, where the train stops for about half an hour in the middle of 
the day, and permits luncheon at a picturesque hotel. The cart road is often> 
parallel with the railway, on the same zigzag course through the Houw Hoek 
gorge, at the foot of which the Bot River, after a storm, races at a furious speed 
over the rocks. The journey continues till the traveller crosses the Bot River 
by another bridge, and shortly reaches Caledon. 

Bot River Station. On arriving here, the traveller will decide whether to go 
right on to Caledon, less than two hours distant, and visit Hermanus on hii- 
return journey, or get off at once for this enjoyable purpose. 



H«nnanu5. With an open, verdant back country, Hermanns is principally 
famous for its wild-looking, slippery rocks, sandy coves and picnic places, all along 
the shore. In the finest weather the sea beats with mighty force against the 
shore as though determined to make an indelible impress upon nature’s rugged 
face. There is seldom lacking the breeze (productive of colour for human 
cheeks that may have known no bloom for manv a year ) , carrying along with it 
the finest sea-spray and an indescribable odour of ocean brine and seaweed. 
Such an atmosphere is the best incentive to practical deep breathing and is a 
restorer of lost appetite. How the frolics of the youngsters remind us of those 
innocent days when, with our own little spades and buckets, we delved and adven- 
tured as only reckless boys and girls know how. Old and young alike go 
a-fishing on the rocks at Ilermanus, and hour upon hour with rod and line among 
the seaweed and spray of tossing, tumbling, chashing waves, usually pass like 
moments, for there is no lack of bites in the calmer waters of the nooks and 
coves, and soon one’s creels are full of finny prizes. Now and then, of course, 
the hook will get into the cranny of a submerged rock, whence may be hauled 
out merely a crab, but even he is a prize, for the edible crabs of Ilermanus rank 
among the dainties of the table. Hermanns fishes, crabs, periwinkles and oysters 
served up with fresh eggs and butter. South Down mutton chops, beef steak and 
kidney puddings, fresh vegetables, salads and other side lines of Hermanns 
dining tables, in dainty rooms or on cosy stoeps. followed by the luxury of 
Transvaal tobacco in calabash pipes, are presided over by that spirit of cama- 
raderie that levels down formalities, and in a few hours makes the sojourners 
mutual friends and sometimes even “jolly good fellows.” 

The Hermanns fishermen, whose livelihood depends on their hauls, often do 
remarkably well. The best catches are geclbek and snoek, whenever a shoal 
come their way. At times between two and three thousand fishes have been 
landed for the day’s catch, paying the crews of the boats about I2 |)er man. 


CALEDON, -The Fiscal Djvision contains 1,772 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 6,717 whites and 1,628 coloured. The principal products are wheat, oats, 
oathay, barley, tobacco, wine, fruit, wool, .sheep, and .spirits. 'I'he annual average rainfall is 
20 inches, and the wettest month, June, 

Caledon* Lat. S. 33 deg, 13 min.; long. E. 19 deg. 25 min.; height, 760 feet; population, 
2,059 white, 1,449 coloured. 

D uring the last few years Caledon has become famous among tourists, 
both on account of the attractiveness of its scenery and its virtues as a 
health resort. In winter time cold winds sweep over the country, and 
would cause great inconvenience to the town but for the adjacent 
protection of the Zwartberg and Hartebeeste mountains. The open air 
treatment for consumptives has been recommended by medical practitioners, the 
climate being dry, healthy and bracing, and as all modern conveniences are pro- 



curable locally, there is every likelihood that increasing advantage will be taken 
of these favourable features. 

It is seldom that a course of treatment for rheumatism, gout, kidney diseases 
or lumbago fails to give quick relief at the Caledon chalybeate baths ; indeed, in 
many cases complete cures have been effected. As we have said the reputation of 
Caledon has spread far afield, owing to its baths, which receive patients and 
invalids from many parts of the world. 

The Sanitarium has nearly twenty of these baths, as well as a swimming 
bath of the same water. 



According to Professor Hahn, the Caledon thermal-chalybeate spring is 
the most remarkable spring in South Africa, so far as is known at present. In 
connection with the early history of these waters, and of special interest just 
now, an old atlas, printed by H. de Leth, at Amsterdam, about the year 1700, is 
worthy of note. The bath river is shewn in the map of Africa in the neighbour- 
hood of where Caledon now stands. It thus appears that the bath bore a great 
reputation, and was more generally visited 200 years ago than it is to-day, 
which proves that we are not always prone to take immediate advantage of the 
good things that Nature has provided for us. The composition of the mineral 
ingredients of the water of this unique spring has been ascertained by analyses 
and observations made at the spring. 


Dr. Hahn’s analysis is as follows. (Temperature 49 deg. Celsius) contains in i gallon: — 


Hydric ferrous carbonate 

Common salt 

Sodic sulphate 

Silica 

Alumina 

Calcic sulphate 

Calcic carbonate 

Magnestc sulphate 

Potash 


3.223 grains. 
4.027 „ 

0.862 „ 

1.802 „ 

0.756 „ 
1.624 » 

a trace 

1.054 M 
a trace 


Total . . . . . . . . 13.348 grains. 


In order to compare these results with the composition of the mineral consti- 
tuents of other springs in which the quantities are mentioned contained in 1,000 
parts of water, the following statement will be useful: — 


A thousand parts of the water contain: — 


Hydric ferrous carbonate 


0.0460 grains. 

Common salt 


. . 0.0575 „ 

Sodic sulphate 


. . 0.0123 M 

Silica 


. . 0.0257 M 

Alumina 


0.0108 

Calcic sulphate 


. . 0.0232 „ 

Calcic carbonate 


trace 

Magnesic sulphate 


.. 0.0150 

Potash 


. . trace 

Total of mineral ingredients 

Ratio of hydric ferrous carbonate to total of ingredients 
0.0460 : 0.1905 — I : 4.141. 

.. 0.T905 grains. 


Sportsmen from all parts of the Colony visit the district during the unpro- 
tected game season, for antelopes, pheasants, partridges, hares, snipe, duck and 
other wild fowl are abundant in the mountain districts, and in the plains 
and valleys. 

A considerable business is done by some of the inhabitants in gathering 
everlasting flowers and heaths, and sending them to Cape Town for sale. Large 
quantities of the flowers are also sent to Europe. 

At the last wild flower show Caledon bluebells occupied again their usual 
central position; the blossoms, like cups fashioned out of the morning dew, 
rained in through the brilliant sunshine, in floral cascades, from mossy fountains. 
Near by, was the gladioli, that captures the gold and grey of evening, and some- 
times the pink flush of early dawn. At the end of the room, pyramids of wild- 
flowers, tufted with gladioli, protea, or colossi, spoke of the care and taste for 
which the ladies of Caledon are Specially noted By the walls were the proteas, 
strange natural conceptions, now like beads of satin, now like floral parachutes ; 
gossamery filaments of indescribable delicacy and beauty blown from heavy and 
often unbeautiful cones ; such flowers that seem to claim kinship with the strange 
flora of the world's youth. Then there was the pride of the hills, the ever- 
ntemorable heath. This is the real glory of all Cape Colony's wild-flower shows. 
Here the sunshine touches its blood-red, berry-like blossom; there its wax-like 
little stars and tubes have captured the dual beauty of sun and rain. All the 



colours of the iris are translated on the heath, and Caledon’s Wild-Flower Show 
held the greater number of the hundreds of varieties. 

A commencement has already been made to send Caledon grain oversea, and 
a trial shipment of 5,000 tons of Manganese from the district left Table Bay for 
Europe only a few months ago. If these shipments prove successful there is 
every reason to believe that a large export trade in grain and minerals from 
Caledon will ultimately be established. 

The Dutch Church cost the worshippers £7,000, contributed at a time when 
depression was real and money scarce. The fine Anglican Church, which cost 
even more, is equally illustrative of Englishmen’s devotion. There are the usual 
other churches, a good library, and a spacious public hall, holding 250 to 300 










The streets are planted with oaks and blue gum trees, under the shade of 
which the town dwellers perambulate the streets bent on business, pleasure or 
gossip, with the comfort unknown in larger towns. 

One of the most wonderful places in South Africa lies almost midway between 
Caledon and Hermanns near Stanford. It is like a vast cemetery. Many square 
miles of decomposed fossil bones of reptilian animal and bird-like form, myriads 
of big bones, thousands, aye millions, of tiny bones, bits of fossil sea birds, 
innumerable thighs, jaw bones, teeth of all sizes, knee-caps and bony caudal 
appendages of elephants, rhinoceros, eland, saurian and vertebrates of every 
possible species, appear, in some mysterious manner, difficult to explain 
under the head of any “ ology ” to have got together and become cemented 
together till they now form an immense formation of earthy phosphatic bone 
material. Many opinions have been advanced to account for this extraordinary 




foregathering. The most probable theory seems to be that the bones were due 
10 the hunting propensities of neolithic men. The banks of the shallow bay in 
the Stanford depression might have been a favourite resort for the marsh loving 
animals and consequently a happy hunting ground for our prehistoric forbears. 
But even this plausible theory was hardly convincing to us as we wandered for 
miles over the great mounds and countless heaps of remains and inspected the 
cliff like faces of excavations disclosing bones — nothing but bones. The commer- 
cial value of the deposit as a manure is said to be considerable. Even as a weak 
phosphatic lime deposit, the quantity is so great and the cost of conveyance so 
small that it ought to be of great use to the farmers. We brought away several 
samples of the earth containing this bony debris, and had them assayed by the 
Cape Government Senior Analyst. The following is the result: — 

Sample No. i. — .81 per cent. Phosphoric Oxide. (P2O5). 

Sample No. 2. — 1.51 per cent. „ „ „ 

Sample No. 3. — 2.99 per cent. „ „ 

Some of the farms in the neighbourhood are well worth visiting, particularly 
that known as Dunghay, the property of ]\lr. J. J. de \'illiers, which produces a 
great quantity of grain and wool annually. IMr. de X’illiers also obtains from his 
vineyards about forty leaguers of wine annually most of which find a ready market 
in the district and immediate localities. lie vats a good deal of wine in his 
commodious cellars on the homestead. “Fairfield," the residence of JVlr. P. E. 
van der Byl, is a large picturesque old Dutch homestead. Mr. Van der Byl’s 
farm extends over 40,000 acres, and although not cultivating the whole of it, he 
annually gives over a fresh area to the plough and harrow. 

No matter where the tourist may go in the Caledon district, he will find a 
welcome among the farmers. 

Post Cart, Caledon to Bredasdop, 50 miles, Mondays, 5 SO p.m. ; Wednesdays, 6 p.m ; 
Fridays, 5 p.m.. £1, Return £2. Storm’s VIei, 36 miles, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 5.0. Ki\er 
2onderend, 24 miles Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 5.0. L’Agulhas, 70 miles, Fridays, 5 0. 
Napier, 40 miles ; Mondays. Wednesday and Fridays, 9 p.m., 15/-, Return £1 lOs. 

Approximate Road Distances, — Caledon to Worcester, 55 miles N. ; Swellendam, 75 miles 
E.N E. ; Robertson via Storm’s Vlei, 83 miles N.E. ; French Hoek, 40 miles N.W. 

Principal Products. — Caledon. — Wheat, Oats, Oathay, Barley, Tobacco, Wine, Spirits, 
Dried Fruit, Wool, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, etc., Sheep, Goats. 

Kuil’5 River. Village and .station 15 miles E. of Cape Town. Near this place 
are some tin mines in embryo, and a company has been formed and is now work- 
ing them. 

Mulder ’5 Vlei Junction (for Elsenberg Agricultural College), 25 miles from Cape Town. 

At Mulder’s Vlei we alight to visit the Government Agricultural College and 
the farm of Elsenberg, and at the same time to inspect and admire the beautiful 
old house that serves as the hostel of the students. The house and farm belonged, 
for many years, to an old Dutch family, and was acquired by the Government for 
thd purposes of experimental farming and the training of students in practical 
husbandry. The course of study comprises agriculture, fruit and viticulture, 
chemistry, botany, entomology, dairying, poultry, farming, mechanics, mensura- 
tion, surveying, veterinary science, besides all kinds of practical work on farm, 



vineyard and orchard, in engineering and woodwork shops, and in the dairy, 
To proficient students, diplomas are issued by the Government. The farm is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, the maximum amount of skill and enlighten- 
ment being required to produce minimum crops from some portions, so that 
methods of intense culture are being brought into use. On other portions, the 
land is more productive, and but little tillage is required, so that the students 
may apply themselves to garden and orchard work under ordinary conditions, 
taking practical lessons in providing their own homestead with the necessaries 
of life. The college has turned out many capable farmers, who are doing well 
at their callings. A library, a museum, athletic club, and a debating society are 
connected with the college, and a set of rules to be observed by the students is 
so wisely framed that few, if any, breaches occur. 

The college is entirely self-controlled, subject to the ordinary regulations 
observed by Government servants. Formerly it was under the direct control of 
one of the Government dej)artments. 
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PAARL.->The Fiscal Division con- 
tains 610 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 12,438 whites and 
17,985 coloured. The annual average rain- 
fall is 30.6 inches, and the wettest month, 
June. 

AARL (lat. S. 33 deg. 45 min., long. E. 18 
deg. 57 min., height 500 feet, population- 
white 5,041, coloured 6,252) situated on the 
banks of the Berg River, along which it 
extends in a straggling line for a distance of 
about seven miles. Paarl Station, P.O., 
T.O. and M.O.O., 35 miles from Cape 
Town, is near the south end of the town. 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magis- 
tracy. 

The scenery traversed by the rail- 
way line to the Paarl is singularly 
attractive, the famous Drakenstein Mountains 
looming up in shadow against a background 
of vivid deep blue sky, and undulating valleys 
and evergreen slopes, relieved here and there 
by the while walls, thatch or red tiles of 
homesteads and farms. 



We need go no further than the Paarl 
railway station to get a foresight of the beau- 
ties of the country side, just getting out of the 
train, halting for the usual ten minutes, and 
going quickly along the road outside to the left, we at once enter a graceful avenue 
of trees that nobody would expect to find except in Cape Town or its suburbs, 
or on some carefully tended estate abroad. A nimble walker may even get to the 
top of this avenue, where others even more glorious meet the eye. 

These beautiful avenues of firs and poplars were planted many 
years ago; the result displays the excellent taste and judgment of the 
planters. What projects were then afoot for building or elaborating 
the beauties of this part of the Paarl district is not known. Probably the work 
was but the outcome of the resident’s desire to leave the world more beautiful 
than he found it, and if so he succeeded better probably than he expected. 

The valley of the Paarl is a valley of charms and prosperity. If one asks 
v/ell-informed Cape Colonists which place one should visit first on the northward 
journey, the opinion will probably be about evenly divided between the charms 
of Stellenbosch, the Paarl and Worcester. After visiting Stellenbo.sch this will 
scarcely be wondered at, for the old-fashioned, reposeful dignity of the former, 
and the picturesque, rural, business-like aspect of the Paarl are well contrasted. 
And yet the beauties of each place account for the diverse opinion expressed 
above. The Paarl is a straggling line of cottages, villas, farms, orchards and 
vineyards, with here and there a cart and waggon works, a tannery, or a jam 
and preserve factory, extending about seven. miles, along the banks of the Berg 


River. Standing in the east, the spectator places the town against the magnificent 
background of the Paarl mountains, with their great land marks of granite 
houklers, known as the Pearl (Paarl), Britannia, and the Gordon. The name of 
the district is derived from these “ Pearl ’’ boulders. There is no more truly rural 
nor prosperous place, than the Paarl in South Africa, and nowhere is there 
a greater absence of laziness and indolence, every youth and maiden, and every 
man and woman of advanced age seeming to be busily garnering the fruits of the 
earth from day dawn till sunset, or to be engaged in industries that just as surely 
bring grist to the mill. The slopes of the hillside are distinguished by great 



The Main Street, Paarl. 


bright green patches of vineyards and fruit gardens, in grateful contrast to 
the rnggedness and blackness of the over-towering heights above them. The 
mountain tops are just the right height for mountaineering. Their summits are 
systematically attacked by local woodmen with axes and saws till they yield 
immense stores of fuel for the town and district below. 

The Drakenstein range of mountains, a few miles away, acts beneficently 
in breaking the force of the south-east winds, for which the Western Province 
folk have such a wholesome respect. 

The grapes and wines of the Drakenstein are already famous at Home 
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and abroad. Gradually and surely the wines of the Cape are coming before the 
public. The Paarl vintages are particularly sound and palatable, and are gaining 
in public favour. 

Walking tours and cart drives in the town and vicinity may be taken through 
orchards, vineyards and stock farms, and there are ])lenty of pleasant mountain 





climbs, some fresh and charming scenes and incidents opening up on every trip. 
The ascent of the Britannia Mountain is not at all an arduous climb, and the 
view obtained is well worth the trouble. On a clear day Table Mountain and 
the open sea are quite visible. 

The water-works on the mountain side, which supply the town’s water to the 
place, are within an easy walking distance. Among the attractions are the 
Rhodes’ farms, and the neighbouring orchards and vineyards of other growers. 



Leisurely explore old Paarl. Don't hurry — ^nobody walks quickly or pants 
for breath in these delightful Cape Edens. Step up to one of the old Dutch 
libbses, notice the durable, tenacious quality of the cement that binds together 
the tiny bricks, and measure the thickness of the walls. The early Dutchman 
built like the ancient Roman — from three to four feet is quite common. Having 
made this examination, the result may be taken to indicate every similar house 




In the Valleys of the Paarl and Hex. 
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and ancient Dutch structure in the Colony, including the churches. The Dutch- 
men and Huguenots came to South Africa to stay ; they built their 
houses and churches consistent with this intention, and everything in stone, 
bricks and mortar indicates the resolve. Every old Dutch building, every belfry, 
and every tomb marks indelibly the colonising character of the early settlers. 

The river Berg, upon the banks of which a considerable portion of the 
Paarl village is built, in most of the months of the year is of considerable 
volume, and is much used in suitable places for bathing and fishing. 



Paarl Church was built in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
an old writer described it to be as big as one of the largest size hay barns, and 
neatly covered, as are the other houses, with dark coloured reeds, but without 
arching or ceiling, so that the transoms and beams within made a miserable 
appearance. There were benches on the sides for the men, but the women had 
each of them their chair or stool in the aisle. Mrs. Trotter says these chairs 
involved a good deal of etiquette. A young girl would be put in the back of 
the church, and as her elders died or moved away, she would find herself in the 
front row. Some old Colonial families possess these chairs as heirlooms. The 
church still bears some of its original quaintness, with a great deal of added 
architectural adornment of a later period, and in other respects nobody would 
imagine the Paarl Church of to-day as the Paarl Church referred to by the critic 
of old. 



The visitor will be sure to record with pencil and camera the quaint beauties 
of the ancient architecture of such places as Drakenstein and French Hoek. 
Every resident in the neighbourhood will point out the old houses, and probably 
he able to give some description of them. 

Close to the Rhodes Fruit Farms is Lekkerwyn, an old house modernised. 
Generations ago it belonged to Ary Lekkerwyn, the name meaning “ good wine.” 



Women Washing in the Berg River. 


The place was granted to him in i6()o; he married a Huguenot refugee shortly 
afterwards, and there our information about him ends. 

Again Mrs. Trotter refers to the efl’ect of these old world houses upon the 
mind of a tired traveller in a place like Drakenstein, for she says it is not easy 
to describe the extraordinary impression upon the new comer. Dusty, hot, tired, 
travelling on a loose, sandy road, a gusty wind sweeping over the veld, ignorant 
of local history, one after the other, white gables and long, low walls come into 
sight, and personal discomfort is forgotten. Even then half the magic of the 
place is unrevealed; the cool Berg River beyond the slope of the orchards and 



Lekkerwyn. 



vineyards; bathe there in the very early morning if you have the chance, and 
eat apricots afterwards. The radiant star-lit nights when you watch perhaps 
the flame of fields of immortelles lit by some chance spark against the sky line of 
the mountains. And the wonderful detail of the houses, the lowered screens, 
the teak wall cupboards, and ebony inlaid wood work, the panelled doors with 
their ornamental escutcheons and crutch handles. 

Besides the purely horticultural and agricultural industries, there is an exten- 
sive manufactory of Cape carts, waggons, carriages, etc., and wool scouring works. 
Paarl is also well known for its granite. Several quarries employ a large number 
of men. Paarl granite is used in many parts of wSouth Africa in the construction 
of some of the finest buildings. Much of the beauty of the Houses of Parliament, 
^ Cape Town, is owing to the use of this stone. 

Appboximate Road Distances. — Paarl to Tulbagh, via Wellington, 40 miles N. ; Ceres, 
via Bain’s Kloof Pass, 40 miles N.N.E. ; Worcester, via Bain’s Kloof Pass and Darling 
Bridge, 48 miles N.E. ; Malmesbury, 40 miles N.W. ; Cape Town, 35 miles W.S.W. 


French Hoek, 15 miles S.E. of Paarl Station at terminus of branch from Paarl, which 
is 35 miles from Cape Town. Periodical Court, P.O., T.O., and M.O.O., hotel and churches. 

When at Paarl the tourist will, in answer to the inquiries that all tourists 
make, hear that on no account must he leave the neighbourhood without visiting 
French Hoek, especially if he possesses a camera. He finds that he may get into 
« train on a branch railway from Paarl to French Hoek, making the journey 
fbut seventeen miles) to French Hoek, through some very pretty country, includ- 
ing the cultivated orchard districts of Simondium and Groot Drakenstein. He 
will be very close to the base of the Drakenstein mountains, just where they join 
with the Hottentot^s Holland. 



French Hoek itself is an old Huguenot settlement, and like all interesting 
places, it is distinguished by the solid, enduring nature of everything the early 
settlers initiated. There are some fine old houses, the architecture of which has 
been thought worthy of reproduction in standard works upon the subject. The 
bouses “ Burgundy and “ La Dauphine ” should be particularly noted. 

Burgundy and La Dauphine are the old Huguenot houses that were attached 
to the farms of Pierre and Jacob de Villiers. The men, who were Dutchmen, 
married Huguenot wives — Margarithe Gardiol and Elizabeth Teaillfere. La Dau- 
phine is a fine ornamental house, dated 1800. It is surrounded by huge trees, 
and has a tall cypress dating from the earliest times. Burgundy is a quaint 
little bam-like house, with rude, elaborate plasterwork patterns, green shutters 
and mountain background. 

In this district the F'renchman faithfully carried out orders from headquarters, 
so that his farm has become a wonder of beauty. The oak trees, which are planted 
at the rear of the farm, right up the mountain slopes, shot up so rapidly that 
the wood is of little use as timber. 

There are many other old houses with similar histories. 

The place is also planted with other old oak trees, which, despite their age, 
have not even yet assumed a venerable appearance. 

Qroot Drakenstein. This is a very busy railway siding during the fruit 
season which extends from November to February. The Rhodes’ trustees and 
the brothers Pickstone possess several very fine farms in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood : and their plums, peaches, and grapes are exported annually to America 
as well as to England and other parts of Europe. A jam factory has also been 
erected and it absorbs an enormous quantity of the fruit which is not required 
for market purposes, but, notwithstanding this, many tons of plums had to be 
buried a couple of seasons ago owing to the abnormal crop and a temperature 
which caused an unusually rapid ripening. Mr. Pickstone is also well known as 
a grower and supplier of ycnmg fruit trees. 

Simondium is a little nearer Paarl than is Groot Drakenstein, and the visitor 
must not fail to inspect Mr. Cillie’s original bridge which spans the river, nor to 
taste Mr. Kohler’s and Mr. Danny Marais’ choice wines. There is good fishing 
to be had in the river referred to. 

The little village of Simondium was called after the first French minister 
Pierre Simon, who lived in this district under the protection of Jacques de Savoye, 
the richest and most influential of the French refugees. 
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Wellington.— Alt. 324 ft. One mile from Wellington Station, which is 45 miles from 
Cape Town. Assistant Resident Magistracy, P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Churches and Public 
Library. Population: white 2,408, coloured 2,403. 


ELLINGTON lies close to the 
Drakenstein mountains, and near the 
celebrated pass known as Bain's Kloof. 
The town is well arranged and has a 
plentiful supply of mountain water. 
A few years ago when it was the ter- 
minus of the railwa\ line the inward 
and outward forwarding business was 
considerable. Some of the present 
residents and their forbears became 
wealthy in those days. Wellington 
was one of the first places to be 
moved by the co-operative spirit 
of the times. The farmers started long ago to establish a co-operative creamery, 
and a thriving company, called the Wellington Co-operative Winery, has now 
also commenced to do business. 

The district is one of the most picturesque in the Colony. We were met 
at the railway station by a cart, the driver of which had but one eye, and a 
monosyllabic English vocabulary, though in Dutch he was voluble. We dwell on 
this driver because he is one of a type — ^poor but honest, a member of the Dopper 
Church. His forbears were cart drivers, and his only son will drive. He drives 
because it is his inherited occupation and his charges are stated as a matter 
of orthodoxy. One shilling from or to the station and double fare after hours — 
no matter whether the hour be eventide, midnight or cockcrow — only double, and 




nothing more. Wellington’s cabbies know no system of extortion— we are 
accustomed to look for it among cabmen, but Wellington cabmen taught us to 
remember that Piet Retief of this parish, and ‘‘ No. 5,000,” of Piccadilly Circus, 
are different schools. Wellington s cabby, exj^ecting no passengers by the 

2 up ” in the early hours of a new day, slumbered peacefully at home. Ignor- 
I ant of this we alighted at Wellington and sent for the cab, two miles away. Along 
( came cabby, as lively as though he had never been asleep, and, without a mur- 
mur, took us to the hotel. With our mind’s eye on a lonely half-sovereign in our 
trousers’ pocket, we rneekly enquired the fkre: “Two shillings, after hours, 
please ; and we paid it with a bonus addition that gave us more pleasure than 
rnany another tip has done. After this it seemed good business to commandeer 
Piet Retief for a day’s outing. He drove us round, and for a most reasonable 
charge, became our guidf, philosopher and cabman for the day. Visits to the 
farms and orchards of some of the principal residents in the district well repaid us 
for the trouble. 



The days of our visit were in the heat of a Wellington summer, and we felt 
the wisdom of the ancients of the past in planting trees in the streets among which 
the roomy old houses snugly ensconce cooled by the refreshing green shade. At the 
height of the day’s heat the streets are empty, and Wellington enjoys an after- 
noon nap, free from the carking cares of the life of the common or garden 
outsider. Like Paarl, although not so extensively, Wellington does a good 
business in the making of carts and waggons, leather and harness’ wine and 
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brandy, and even vinegar. Orchards are everywhere, and yield enormous 
quantities of fruit, which finds a ready sale in Colonial and oversea markets. 

The passage through the Drakenstein via Bain’s Kloof leads to the fertile 
valley of the Breede, and affords a fine outing for the tourist. 



The pass is supposed to be kept in order through tolls levied upon those 
who travel through it, but this can hardJy be sufficient for the purpose now 
that most of the former traffic has been diverted by the railway. The beauty 
spots among the mountain slopes and grassy valleys, where here and there a 
homestead and garden prettily surrounded by bushes and trees, as wind breaks, 
tell of well-to-do farmers and profitable broad acres. 

Our first sixpenny toll was collected at the point where the ascent of the 
mountain path began. This widened out about ten miles from Wellington, 
where we reached an altitude of about i,8oo feet above our starting point, the 
first toll gate. 

The atmosphere was marvellously clear, and the distant view of the Paarl 
and its imposing mountain scenery very enjoyable. 





A narrow pathway such as this kloof hewn out of the mountain side is 
common enough to mountain travellers in Europe, but it is sufficiently hazardous 
to be exciting to the novice. Everybody taking this interesting journey from 
Wellington to the Breede River Station should take his lunch with him, for 
there is no hotel en Toute, and the bracing air is very appetising. 

Before exploring the kloofs and nooks in our path we were fortunate enough 
to meet some old residents, who thrilled us with their lion and tiger adventures, 
and tales of havoc wrought among the cattle. We were told that lions and 
tiger cats ’’ still prowl about the mountain paths and fastnesses. 



In addition to being the home of Literary and other conventions, Wellington 
is a noted scholastic centre, and its pupils hail from all parts of the Colony, the 
O.R.C. and the Transvaal. Mr. Roland Taylor's apricots mark the advent of 
the fruit season early in November, Mr. P. J. Cillie’s fruit farm is, perhaps, the 
most up-to-date in the district, and the late Mr. Rhodes was so much impressed 
with the local fruit-growing possibilities that he acquired several farms, in order 
to stimulate the industry, which have turned out well and are now privately 
owned. 

Principal Products. — Paarl. — Wheat, Oats, Oathay, Wine, Spirits, Dried Fruit, Butter, 
Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Grapes, Pears, Plums, Apples, Peaches, Apricots, and other 
Fruits. 


Porterville Road. — Alt. 275 feet. Railway Station and Hamlet, 71 miles from Cape 
Town. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Hotels. 
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Postcarts: To Piquetberg, i8 miles N.N.W. of Porterville Road Station; Mondays and 
Fridays, 5 p.m. Fare: 5s., return 7s. 6d. To Porterville, 22 miles, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 7s. 6d., return 15s. 



TULBAGH.— The Fiscal Division extends over 373 sq. miles, and the census division 
embraces a population of 2,311 white, and 5,I2I coloured. The principal products are wine, 
raisins, fruits, oathay, tobacco, spirits, bntter. The annual average rainfall is 21,168 inches, and 
the wettest month, May. 

Tulbagh Road, Railway Station is 75 miles from Cape Town. P.O. and T.O. 

Tulbagh, four miles N.E. of Tulbagh Road Station. Civil Commissioner and Resident 
Magistracy, P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. 



Tulbagh is a pretty straggling little town, with one long main street 
situated about three miles from the old Roodezand Pass across the Ubiqua 
Mountains. In the town are several ancient Dutch-Huguenot architectural 
lemains of great interest. The old church is particularly worth noting; 
and even the tombs, walls and gateway of the churchyard are distinctly 
old time,’^ and remindful of the days when people of quality lived and died at 
1‘ulbagh. A mile or two out towards the foot of the Roodezand, there is the old 
i)rostdy, where the Magistrate held his Court. It is a spacious roomy place and 
in good repair, for it is now happily occupied by an hon. member of the Cape 
Parliament, who never tires of measuring and remeasuring its massive cellar 


foundation walls (six feet thick in places) every time he proudly shews his visitors 
the remarkable points of the stately old house. “ Look at those walls,” says he, 
" built not only for time but for eternity, because those early Colonists were build- 
ing for the future greatness of South Africa— they came to stay.” The old Drostdy 
was desolate in its decaying dignity a few years ago till its present owner 
purchased it, with the surrounding estate, and converted the land into flourishing 
orchards and vineyards, erecting at the same time a wine cellar and fruit store. 
Beneath the halls of the old building are the old prison dungeons, and skeletons 
of prisoners and convicts in chains have been discovered by the neighbouring 
farmers when digging near the place. How much of the grim tales that are 
told of the old town and its Drostdy may be true matters not a whit, for happiness 
and brightness are all around the neighbourhood to-day ; indeed, the valley of the 
Tulbagh bids fair, when it gets its railway, to become one of the most important 
rural industrial centres in the Colony. Its climate is almost unique for the pre- 



servation and drying of fruit, the summer atmosphere particularly being dry 
and hot, and yet fresh and bracing. There are many orchards and vineyards 
and well kept little farms in the valleys and on the neighbouring mountain slopes. 

Postcart to Tulbagh Road .Station, 45 minutes. 

Principal Products. — Tulbaoh. — Oats Oathay, Tobacco, Fresh and Dried Fruit, Skins, 
Butter, Cattle. 


OEREB. — The Fiscal Division embraces 3,871 sq. miles, and the census division a population of 
3,3r0 white, and 3,522 coloured. The principal products are wheat, rye, wine, raisins, fruits, wool, 
tobacco, butter, sheep. The annual average rainfall is 21.34 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Ceres Road, Railway Station, 84 miles from Cape Town. P.O., T.O. and 
M.O.O. 

Here we found a cart with spanking mules waiting , to take us through 
MichelTs Pass to Ceres, ten miles north-east of Ceres Road, and 490 feet above 
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the station starting point. Just before commencing to ascend the pass we paid 
a visit to Mr. Grey’s estate, part of which he cultivates for fruit and corn crops, 
and on which is established a wool washing and blanket factory which, alas, has 
seen better days as the tendency now is to send the wool to England in its rough 
or unscoured state. Mr. Grey very courteously shewed us all over the estate, and 
explained that fifty years ago the Dutch farmers who lived in the Bokkeveld and 
other back parts of the Ceres District had no such road as this through the pass, 
but had to drag and even lift their carts and waggons with heavy goods over 



great rugged boulders and crags that made the journey toilsome, long and 
dangerous. Loads had often to be shifted and carried on the backs of the mules, 
and even the waggons and carts had to be taken to pieces and carried over the 
mountains. 

Now, however, things are changed, and a very good road cut out of the 
mountain side permits of the cart journey from the railway station to the town 
being accomplished in hours. But to shew that the inland residents are alive 
to future development, nothing less than a railway connection with the trunk 
line at Ceres Road will satisfy them, and they are even prepared to assist the 
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Government financially in such a scheme which, owing to engineering difficulties, 
would entail a heavy outlay of capital. 

The drive through the pass on a fine day is delightful, and the unfolding 
view as the summit is reached is one of surpassing beauty and grandeur. Bounded 
on one side by precipitous rocks and looking down, on the other, to the river’s 
bed — hundreds of feet below — where baboons are to be seen scampering about 
like rats, one can readily imagine himself in “ darkest Africa,” far away from 
civilization. 

Ceres (lat. S. 33 deg. 22 min., long. E. 19 deg. 19 min., height, 1,493 feet; population — 
White 946, Coloured 1,464) ten miles north-east of Ceres Road railway station, which is 
eighty- four miles from Cape Town. Civil Commissioner, Resident Magistracy, P.O., T.O., 
and M.O.O. 




is one of the gate-ways 
to the great North-West 
with its wondrous store 
of undeveloped minerals. 
Protected by the moun- 
tains from South East 
winds, its surroundings 
are naturally adapted for 
holiday-making and its 
climate peculiarly suited 
to invalids. The air is 
invigorating, stately trees 


line the wide well-laid streets, and evidences of the fertility of the soil are to be 
found in the many beautiful gardens, orchards and vineyards which form part 
of the inhabitants' homes. 

Ceres is 2,000 feet above sea level, and the climate at this point is sufficiently 
bracing for the good health of the ordinary resident, but, ascending higher still, 
the cold Bokkeveld plateaux are reached, where the mountains attain their highest 
point 6,840 feet in the lofty Winterhoek peak. Mountain streams flow to the 
C)liphants River, which flows to the Atlantic, and the Breede River running into 
the Indian Ocean absorbs the mountain streams on the other side, after a course 
through the Worcester, Robertson and Swellendam districts. 



The town is well watered by an abundant rainfall, and by spring water 
from the Witzenberg Mountains. The municipal swimming baths are a source 
of great attraction to the youngsters. They are also supplied with clear water 
from the mountain springs. The surrounding country is occupied by flourishing 
farms, vineyards and orchards, and up-to-date methods of cultivation are gradually 
being adopted. The district is well known for the high standard of its wool, and 
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over i,cxx) tons of this traffic, skins and spirits, are annually sent from the town, 
through the pass by mule wagon, to be put on rail at Ceres Road Station. What 
are probably the finest apples in the Colony, are grown here, the amount of fruit, 
grain and forage carted to the railway station for transit to the Cape Town and 
Northern markets approaching 3,000 tons per annum. There is little doubt that 
when the “Iron Horse” makes its appearance at Ceres this output of Colonial 
produce will be considerably increased. 

Principal Products.— Ceres. — Wheat, Oathay, Tobacco, Wine, Spirits, Fresh and Dried 
Fruit, Wool, Skins, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, and Goats. 

Postcart to Ceres Road Station, 10 miles S.W. of Ceres, ij hours. 

Prince Alfred’s Hamlet, Village, eight miles N. of Ceres. P.O. (via Ceres.) 

Approximate Road Distances.— From Ceres to Calvinia 170 miles N. ; Sutherland 132 
miles N.E.; Clanwilliam no miles N.N.W. ; Wupperthal 108 miles N. ; Touws River Railway 
Station 50 miles E. 



Third Tour. 


Mai-mesbury, Eendekuil, Sai.danha Bay, Namaqualand, Port Nolloth, 
Worcester, Mossel Bay, George. 


MALMESBURY.— The Fiscal Division contains 2,329 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 13,607 whites and 16,347 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
15.78 ins., and the wettest month, June. 

Principal Products.— Wool, salt, butter, skins, wine, brandy or spirits, wheat, oathay, 
oats, barley, rye, dried fruit, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and goats. 


Hopefield, a comfortable little place close to the great Berg River. The 
farmers are apparently a well-to-do class, thriving on their live stock and the 
produce of the soil, especially wheat, the staple produce of the district. 

In 1679 there was a Dutch cattle station at Tygerberg, and out-posts of 
colonization at Hottentot's Holland and Saldanha Bay. The Dutch were great 
trekkers in those early days, and even then they had explored as far to the east 
as George, and as far north as forty or fifty miles beyond the Oliphants River. 


Saldanha Bay. The postcart runs to Hoetjes, that part of Saldanha Bay 
that affords the be.st anchorage and protection for vessels in bad weather. 

Hoetjes Bay possesses all the points of a safe or inner harbour, deep water, 
good anchorage, and natural shelter from the granite and limestone hills, which 
almost divide it from the outer harbour, or north bay, both part of the greater 
Saldanha Bay. The two harbours extend on the coast line for several miles on 
the north-eastern side of Saldanha Bay. The Bay is named after Saldanha, a 
Portuguese explorer who discovered our coast in days gone by . he anchored his 
ships in what is now known as Hoetjes or Saldanha Bay, and it is said that the 
lack of an ample and near supply of fresh water was the only reason for Qpe 
Town, with its abundant supply close to Table Bay, becoming the capital of the 
then known Africa. Now that good water is obtainable from the sources of the 
Berg River, about 25 miles distant, there are many who think that the natural 
advantages, e.a., its comparative proximity to the west and its comrnodious and 
safe natural harbour, will yet be the means of that long-talked of scheme of 
linking up Saldanha Bay with the Trunk railway to Kimberley, Johannesburg 
and the Far North, reaching fruition, as the judicious expenditure of a moderate 
amount of capital on dredging and other harbour improvements seems to be all 
that is required to convert the bay into a flouncing port. A limestone quarry, 
which supplied stone for the Cape Town Post Office is ^ ^ ® 

side. The stone is broken from a high face of rock hundreds of to"?; 
is a front ridge of limestone, of which the stone of the quarry is part, u g 
with the country for several miles. 
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The Saldanha district is also noted for a useful deposit of tertiary shell, 
which is burnt for lime making, and for a good extent of brick, earthenware and 
pottery clay. 



Malmesbury, 

a town and Rail- 
way Station, lati- 
tude S. 33 deg. 
28 mins., longitude 
E. 18 deg. 43 mins. ; 
height, 460 feet. 
Branch line 49 
miles from Cape 
Town, via Bellville 
Junction. Civil 
Commissioner and 


Resident Magi- 
stracy, P.O., T.O., 
and M.O.O. The 
town is the centre 
of a wine-growing 
district. Popula- 
tion: White, 1,966; 

Coloured, 1,845. 

The population is almost entirely Dutch 
of prosperity and steady profitable industry. 



There is evidence in all directions 
Malmesbury is noted for its abun- 


dant and excellent wheat crops ; and 
the vignerons in the district have 
also gained a considerable reputation 
tor the quality of their wine. There 
are medicinal hot sulphur springs of 
an average temperature of 88 degrees, 
in which the inhabitants and many 
other people who have used them 
have the greatest faith for paralytic 
and rheumatic ailments. 

Darling, Village, 23 miles W.N.W. of 
Malmesbury. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. 
Hotel and Churches. Population: White 
371, Coloured 208. 

Riebeak West, Village, i; miles N.E. 
of Malmesbury and nine miles N.W. of 
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The Hot Mineral Water Baths at Malmesbury. 




Hermon station, which is 6o miles from 
Cape Town. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Hotel 
and Churches. Court House. Postcart to 
Hermon two hours. Population: White 
790, Coloured 358 

Moorreesburg:, Village, 25 miles N.N.W. 
of Malmesbury. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. 
(Station on railway to Eendekuil). Popu* 
lation : White 589, Coloured 327. 

PIQUETBERG. — The Fiscal Division 
contains 1,733 square miles. The census 
division has a population of 8,892 white and 
5,542 coloured. The annual average rain- 
fall is 15.88 inches and the wettest month 
June 

Piquetberg, (Station on railway to Eendekuil.) 108 miles from Cape Town. Lat. S. 
32 deg. 54 min., long. E. 18 deg. 43 min., height 700 ft. Village and centre of an important 
wheat growing district. The village is on the side of a hill about 500 feet above the plain. 
Resident Magistracy, P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. The Dutch Church is a beautiful building 
Postcarl: To Porterville village, 18 miles, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 5 p.m., 

HE PIQUETBERG district is fertile 
and in many parts beautiful. There are 
many flourishing vineyards, orchards, 
citrus groves and tobacco plantation.s 
in the division. Wild fowl and other 
game birds are abundant. 

Eendekuil Station is the terminus of the 
Railway. 

Postcart : To Clanwilliam, 48 miles, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, 7.30 p.m., £1 
Tos. ; return, £2 los. To Calvinia, 138 miles, 
same times. To Port Nolloth, 348 miles, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 7.30 p.m. To 
O’okiep, 288 miles, same times. 

Eendekuil (duck pond) boasts 
only of an hotel and a railway camp, 
but on account of its geographical 
position is a rival to Ceres as one of 
the frontiers to the great North West. The famous Grey’s Pass leading over the 
mountains to Clanwilliam can be seen, about 12 miles off, at the foot of which 
are located the orange groves of Modderfontein. From this fertile spot about 
500 tons of citrus fruits, i.r., oranges, lemons and naartjes, are carted to 
Eendekuil station and railed to the Johannesburg, Cape Town and other Colonial 
markets, during the season extending from June to October. Owing to the 
steepness of the pass an extension of the railway to Clanwilliam will require 
to be via Graafwater (almost due north from Eendekuil) a little place near 
Lambert^s Bay on the West Coast. Although the soil is sandy, considerable 
quantities of grain, tobacco and buchu, in addition to oranges, skins and wool, 
are exported from the district. 
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Porterville Village, 22 miles N. of Porterville Road Station. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. 
Population : White 857, Coloured 640. 

Postcart to Porteville Road, 22 miles, 7s. 6d.; return, 15s. 

Principal Products. Piquetberg. — Salt, tobacco, wine, spirits, dried fruit, wool, skins, 
butter, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and goats. 


— The Fiscal Division contains 2,926 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 4,74b whites, and S»ioo coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
10.34 inches and the wettest month, June. 

Clan william, a township, lat. S. 32 deg. 10 min., long. E. 18 deg. 53 min., height 245 ft., 
48 miles from Eendekuil Station, C.G.R., which is 129 miles from Cape Town. Civil Com- 
missioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O. 
and M.O.O. Hotel and Churches. Population: 
White 264, Coloured 840. 

Postcarts: To Eendekuil Station, 48 miles, 
nine hours; Van Rhynsdorp, 58 miles, 10 hours; 
Caries (Namaqualand) 28 hours; Springbok- 
fontein (Namaqualand), 284 miles; O’okiep 
(Namaqualand), 290 miles, 46 hours, 

LAN WILL] AM is a typical veld town- 
ship and district far away from “ the 
madding crowd.’’ It is, nevertheless, 
through the forward policy of the farmers 
fast becoming an important industrial 
centre. The district, a hilly one, is very 
fertile. 

The Government plantations on the slopes of the Cedar Bergen are most 
interesting. The forester is always delighted to shew visitors the magnificent 
cedar trees, which are being extensively grown. 

In the neighbourhood there arc some curious caves containing rough drawings 
and paintings on the walls, supposed to have been executed by the original pigmy 
hunting Bushmen of prehistoric times, but lacking authentic data. 

Invalids will derive benefit from the bracing salubrious climate of the district. 

Lambert’s Bay. Small fishing station and P.O. thirty-eight miles west of 
Clanwilliam. 

At Clanwilliam, the tourist will have made up his mind whether to travel 
further overland by post or private cart to Van Rhyn’s Dorp for O’okiep. a 
distance of over 200 miles, or wait till he is in Cape Town, and take the 
S.S. ‘‘ Nautilus,” or .some other steamer, to Port Nolloth, whence he may travel 
up to the copper mines by the Copper Company’s railway to O’okiep. 

Principal Products.— Clanwilliam.— Dried fruit, wool, skins, butter, cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, and goats 



CALVINIA The Fiscal Djvision contains 13.894 square miles, and the census division 

a population of 5,830 white and 5*946 coloured. The average rainfall is 8.69 ins., and the 
wettest month. May. 

Calvinia (latitude S. 31 deg. 29 min., long. E. 19 deg. 46 min., height 3,100 ft.) 
is the chief town of the district, 138 miles from Eendekuil Station, which is 129 




Tobacco Fields and Caves Cedar Trees. 


miles from Cape Town. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., 
T.O., and M.O.O., hotel and churches. A good public library. Population: 
White, 520; Coloured, 1,099. This district, situated between the Hantam and 
Roggeveld Mountains, is noted for its sheep and wool. It is one of the leading 
sheep districts, and some of the best wool of the Colony is produced here. With 
an adequate water supply, the soil gives phenomenal yields of produce. There 
are mineral springs and saltpans in the district. 

Principal Products, — Calvinia, — Salt, oathay, lucerne, dried fruit, wool, mohair, ostrich 
feathers, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, and ostriches. 

Postcart to Eendekuil Railway Station, 138 miles, £4 los. ; return, £8 ros. 

Approximate road distances: Cakinia to Sutherland 90 miles S.E. ; to Williston, 80 
miles E. ; to Fraserburg, Williston, 152 miles E.S.E. 


Van Rhyn’a Dorp -The F'iscal Divi.sion contains an area of 5,025 square miles, and 
tile census division a population of 2,733 whites and 2,394 coloured. The annual average 
rainfall is 6.20 ins., and the wettest month June. 

Van Rhyn’a Dorp.— A village, lat. S. 31 deg. 35 min., long. E. 18 deg. 44 
min., height, 400 feet, 102 miles north of Eendekuil Station, which is 128 miles 


from Cape Town. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy; P.O., T.O., 
and M.O.O. ; population: white, 300; coloured, 288. Postcart to Eendekuil, 102 
miles, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 7.30 p.m., £2 15s.; return, £5. The 
district was established in 1890. The village is situated about 60 miles north 
of Clanwilliam, 40 miles from the coast, 230 miles south of Springbokfontein, in 
Namaqualand, and about 90 miles south-west of Calvinia There is a fine 
Dutch Reformed Church, public offices and gaol. The country, although very 
dry during the great portion of the year, is very productive when water is 
procurable. 

Principal Products.— Van Rhyn’s Dorp.— Spirits, dried fruits, wool, cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, goats. 


NAMAQUALiMD.-THE Fiscal Divi- 
sion contains an area of 17,566 square miles. 
Population (Census Division), White 
5,004, Coloured 15,622. The principal pro- 
ducts are copper, wheat and oathay, and the 
annual average rainfall is 6.37 ins. Wettest 
month May. 

HE Dutch commenced an expedition 
in 1683 into the district, and in conse^ 
quence of their explorations the fame 
of the copper mountains created a 
great sensation. Van der Stel visited 
the copper treasures, but owing to- 
transit disabilities nearly 200 years 
passed away before the Cape Copper 
Mining Company, at the end of the 
19th century, began the harvest which 
was actually ready for the reapers 20a 
years before. 

O’okiep.— Lat. S. 29 deg. 36 min., 
long. E. 17 deg. 52 miti., height 3,036. The 
inland terminus of the Cape Copper Com- 
pany’s railway. 91 miles S.E. of Port Nol- 
loth. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Hotels and 
Churches Population : White 282, Colour- 
ed, 1,824. 

O’okiep may be said to be the 
capital of Namaqualand. It is not 
altogether a Garden of Eden, but the 
people, notwithstanding the droughty 
nature of the climate, make the best 
use of what they have, and socially 
everybody gets on well and comfort- 
ably 

It is generally believed that there is enough copper in this great North 
Western district to justify the existence of several Companies equal to the two 
now at work, viz., the Cape Copper Company and the Namaqua Copper Com- 
pany : and the development of copper mining here is simply a question of time 
and enterprise. 

The greatest interest is at present centred in the Nababeep Mine, about 
seven miles from O'okiep. Besides the magnitude of the mine, it is in 

other respects one of the most interesting copper mining spectacles in the world. 
The cap of the lode forms a hill 250 feet high. This hill contains at least 
two to three million tons of copper ore that will yield from two to three per cent, 
of copper. It has not, however, yet been touched on account of the great bodies 
of higher grade ore underlying the vicinity of this cap or mount which provide 
quite sufficient work and dividends for the Cape Copper Company, even by a 
somewhat old fashioned system of working. 

Regulus (i.e. smelted from ore) from the Namaqua Copper Company’s 
furnaces is put through a crusher at the mine and then bagged, thus making it 



portable for loading and oif-loading. Some of the ore from O'okiep is also 
bagged, but the regulus from both O okiep and Nababeep is put into trucks in 
its rough state, railed to Port Nolloth and shipped from there to Swansea. 

The company has been working over forty years, and has earned dividends 
from the outset, amounting altogether to over six millions sterling. There are 
probably many years of similar prosperity for these mines. 

Most of the original employees stayed on till they either retired well-to-do 
or died. Those who remain are looked upon as fixtures, and are steadily becoming 
financially independent. Probably nowhere in South Africa are employers and 
employees on better terms. 

The journey from Cape Town to Port Nolloth by steamer — thirty-six hours — 
costs £5, first class, return. There is a daily train at Port Nolloth, so that 
travellers never need wait long at the port. The Copper Company, who own the 
wharves and the railway, are very attentive and obliging to visitors, and place the 
train to O okitp at their disposal gratuitously. At O’okiep, the superintendent 
of the company’s mines is always ready and willing to facilitate the movements 
of the traveller in reference to an inspection of the mines, and, from start to 
iinish, everybody is always so kind and thoughtful that a visit to one of the 
greatest copper mining districts in the world is likely to be long remembered. 

The railway from Port Nolloth to O’okiep is about 92 miles in length and 
of the 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, the intermediate stations being Anenous, Klipfontein 
and Kraaifontein, and the average speed of the trains 131/2 miles per hour in- 
cluding stoppages. Anenous is situated at the foot of a steep incline with a 
ruling grade of i in 19 on a curve of 230 feet radius, and leads up to Klipfontein 
which is used for re-marshalling trains to suit the altered grade. The trains are 
controlled on the incline by a conductor and three brakesmen and the hand 
system of braking is skilfully and safely carried out, though, of course, it is not 
to be compared with the automatic vacuum brake and the “one man^^ control. 

Postcarts: To Caries 74 miles S.S.E. of O’okiep, 18 hours; Clanwilliam, 222 miles 
S.S.E., 47 hours; Porterville, 292 miles S.S.E., 60 J hours; Eende Kuil Station, 288 miles; 
Concordia, eight miles N.E. of O’okiep, two hours. 

Concordia. A village: P.O., T.O. and M.O.O.; lo/j miles north-east of 
( )’okiep, with the Tweefontein and Concordia mines worked by the Namaqualand 
Copper Company, Limited. A light railway, about nine miles in length, to Con- 
cordia Junction, connects the village with the Port Nolloth — O^okiep line. 

Postcart from Concordia to O’okiep, two hours. 

Qaries. A village; P.O. T.O., and M.O.O. ; seventy-four miles south-south- 
east of O’okiep. 

Nababeep. A village; P.O. and railway station on Cape Copper Mining 
Company’s railway; seven miles west of Garracoop Junction on the property of 
the Cape Copper Mining Company, where there are mines and smelting works ; 
population: white, 242; coloured, 1,489* 

Port Nolloth.* Postcart to Eendekuil 348 miles. Lat. S. 29 deg. 16 min., 
long. E. 16 deg. 52 min. ; height, 40 feet. The town is the sea-board terrjiin,qs of 
the Cape Copper Company’s railway 280 miles from Cape Town by sea. Resident 
Magistracy, P.O., T.O.. and M.O.O., hotel, churches and library. 



Apart from a well-laid walk extending about a mile from the root of the 
jetty to the Salt Pan, Port Nolloth possesses no hard roads, in fact the sand is 
of such a nature as to make walking a difficulty. The absence of road vehicles is 
therefore not to be wondered at. One of the difficulties to overcome is the 
absence of water; the rainfall in Namacjualand is about four inches per annum 
and confined to one season of the year. Heavy mists frequently occur and the 
inhabitants benefit thereby in getting their water tanks filled, otherwise all water 
has to be brought from “Jules Hoogte” five miles off where there are two good 
wells. The water is conveyed by rail to Port Nolloth in tank trucks and delivered 
into large disused boilers whence it is distributed in water barrels hauled by 
mules to the several dwelling houses. 



The Workshops at Port Nolloth are utilised for effecting repairs to the 
locomotives and trucks, and in fact to the whole of the Cape Copper Company’s 
property there, such as the .steam tugs, lighters, .steam cranes and other appliances 
used in connection with the Harbour work, jetty, hauling-up slij), fixed plant 
about the station yard, etc. There are about 50 mechanics employed in the shops, 
including fitters, turners, boilersmiths, blacksmiths and carpenters. 

With the exception of the tradespeople, the working staff, the mechanics, 
and principal employees, the population consists almost entirely of Hottentots, 
who do .odd, jobs.and. the uiranual labour/required at the port and tlie district, 
and fill up the rest of their time by loafing and fishing — almost synonymous terms. 




During the summer season numbers of people come from O okiep and other 
accessible' districts for seaside recreation. 

The' S.S. ‘'Nautilus’' and steamers of the Woermann Line ply weekly and 
fortnightly between Cape Town and the port. 

Principal Products. — Namaqu aland. — Wheat, oathay, skins, cattle, sheep, goats. 

t 


WORCBBTBR.— The Fiscal Division contains an area of 2,623 square miles, and the 
census division population, whites 7,974, and coloured 11,313. The annual average rainfall 
is 11.84 ins., and the wettest month June. 

Worcester, Lat. S. 33 deg. 39 min., long. E. 19 deg. 26 min., height 780 ft. Town at the 
foot of the Hex River Mountains and a station on C.G.R. T09 miles from Cape Town. The 
junction of the new Cape Central Railways with the C.Cj.R. Civil Commissioner and Resident 
Magistracy. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Population : White 3,588, Coloured 4.297. 

Worcester, Robertson and Montagu are three of the principal viticultural 
districts of the Colony. 

Worcester, forming the junction between the New Cape Central Railway 
and the Cape Government Railway is about 117 miles from Cape Town. It is 



A Street in Worcester. 


situated near the Hex River Mountains, whence it derives its plentiful supply, 
an artificial canal bringing it from Hex River. The streets are laid out boldly, 
broadly and neatly with borders of oaks, willows, and blue gums and P0P‘»f®- 
In the -centre of -the town is a beautifal grass-grown square also surrounded by 
trees, and near most of the principal buildings. 


One of the first things that impresses a traveller on the occasion of his visit 
to the Congress city of Worcester, especially if he should have formed the opinion 
that South Africa is a scorched up, sandy desert, is the apparent abundance and 
waste of clear mountain water which aimlessly traverses the channels of the 
streets. Directly one is away from the railway station and railway noises there 
is heard the un- 


expected roar of 
rushing, splash- 
ing water that 
even in drough- 
ty times flows 
freely from '‘be- 
yond” through 
a culvert at the 
entrance of the 
town, turning a 
huge water 
wheel that 
moves the ma- 
chinery of a 
flour mill. As 
the visitor pro- 
ceeds towards 
the centre of the 
town he is ac- 
companied on 
his left by a 
rapid stream 
that dances and 
sparkles in the 
sun - light as 
though glad to 
see one, and if 
he crosses the 
road he finds it 
is still running 
in a channel to 
the right of 
him. Then, hav- 



ing turned a corner in an eastward direction, he is astonished to find a tributary 
channel of the same water rippling along merrily in that direction also. On 
crossing the street, there is the ubiquitous brooklet again. Now, stepping out 
towards the grand old green-swarded, tree-girt square, the water, on both sides 
pf another street is with him still ! If he desired to give the eerie little streams 
the slip, he might cut across the square, some hundreds of yards, and emerge in 
a different part of the town. Let him try, and if he does not there also find these 
self same waters of Worcester scurrying along, as they have done for many years^ 
our record is untrue. 


The contour of the roads seems to have been chosen or made by the road 
making engineers with the object of coaxing the waters' of Worcester to impose 
on nature by appearing to run up-hill as easily as they run down. Step away 
from the beaten track of the thoroughfares into some shady walk beneath thickly 
foliaged oak and gum trees, on the margin of grassy meadow lands, and there 
you will find in a picturesque gully a rapidly flowing, tinkling stream, which, 
here and there, meets some rocky outcrop, at which it rushes, and over which 
it dashes with all the effect of a miniature mountain cataract. 

Worcester may be said to be an artistic country. Under the guidance 
of a local friend, we visited the Naude Studio, owned by an artist who has 
painted well and faithfully since his early youth. It is to such artists that a 
Colony often owes more than it ever realises and acknowledges. This gentleman 
has exhibited his pictures of Cape Colonial scenery in public, and several of his 
works have gained repute over seas. 

There are other young artists who wield the brush in effective amateurish 
fashion in the town and district, having probably been led to emulate their former 
instructor. Not alone in the studio do the people of Worcester display their 
artistic talents. At an open fete, for instance, in the grass-clad sports’ grounds 
recently a delightful exhibition of floral art was held in which elders and juniors 
of both sexes merrily joined. 

The artistic side of Worces- 
ter’s character has always been 
evinced by her annual flower 
shows. The floral fete, specially 



for children, was arranged a few 
weeks after the show. Two 
thousand spectators assembled to 
see tiny children and big lads and 
lasses converted by the art of 
mammas, papas, sisters and 
brothers into living human flow- 
ers, forming all manner of fanci- 
ful and wonderful disguises and 
devices. There were also 
many kinds of floral vehicles. 

Filial devotion is as much a 
feature of national character 
among the Dutch as it is with 
the Scotch. Young ladies (some 
growing old), with all the charms 
and graces of beautiful woman- 
hood, and often enjoying sub- 
stantial wealth in their own 
right, remain single rather 
than forsake the old folk 


at home. We tremble at 
the possibility of our innocent remarks, inducing any young bachelor to go wife- 
hunting in Worcester. No W^orcester lady has ever been known to give her 


hand where her heart could not be. Not only elderly maiden ladies with sub- 
stantial fortunes, but many young damsels with similar attractions remain un- 
married for some singular reason. We suppose this is so in every town, but we 
noticed it first at Worcester. 



Fathers old and Willow new 


A grand old willow tree stood for a century near tlie road to I lex River and 
Robertson at the entrance to Worcester. Here the fanners used to titivate 
themselves and their teams before entering the town. Twenty years ago it was 
destroyed by a bush fire, and the old landmark was sadly missed during all the 
subsequent years. In 1905, Dr. Hugo and Mr. Dirk Meiring, scions of the old 
stock, arranged the ceremony of planting a new willow. Six of the grand old 
men of the place gladly attended. Speeches were made, toasts drunk, and to-day 
the new willow stands in the place of the old landmark waving gratefully in 
every wind that blows. 

The Worcester I->oys’ and Girls’ Public and High Schools and the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute are known throughout the land for good management and 
beneficence. 

There are English, Dutch Reformed, Congregational and (lerman Lutheran 
(^lurches. 

An Agricultural and Horticultural Show is held once a year. It is always 
well supported, and attracts many outside visitors. 

^ Extensive tanning and waggon building works are situated on the high 
road to Cakdon. Just outside on the south of the town the Hreede. River has 
hm tricked over at Nieuwe Drift by a bridge 760 yards in length, which cost 
over i22,ooo. 





Brandvlei, about nine miles from Worcester, is noted for its remarkable 
hot artesian springs issuing from the earth in great volume. Near enough to 
throw a stone from one spot to the other is another artesian spring welling 
forth like the other, less voluminous but intensely cold. At one time there used 
to be special baths at Brandvlei, and it is said that the waters have effected some 
w^onderful cures. 

Professor P. Daniel Hahn, Ph.D., M.A., says the Brandvlei hot spring 
forms a shallow pond of about fifty feet across, of the most transparent water, 
in the middle of which several strong springs bubble up through a bottom of 
loose, white sand, and afterwards, flowing in a very copious stream, become a 
rivulet, which, for at least a mile and a half, continues so hot that the course 
along the valley may, at any time of the day, but more particularly in the early 



although growing at the very edge of the water and bedewed with the hot 
steam which ascends to their highest branches. No plant, it seems, can grow 
in the water itself, but the margins of the bank are thickly covered with sedge 
and a variety of plants stand within the influence of the heat. 

The thermometer, when plunged into the pond, rose only to 114 degrees F., 
but to the hand it felt nearly scalding hot, so that the immersion could .scarcely 
be endured for a couple of seconds. 

The energy stored up in the water of the Brandvlei is considerable. The 
spring yields 254 gallons of water of 62 degrees C. every minute. This amounts 
I33»502400 per annum. To raise this large volume of water from the ordinary 
temperature of 15 degrees C. to 62 degrees C. would require the heat obtained 
by the combustion of 3,880 tons of carbon per annum, more than ten tons of 
carbon per diem. 

Principal Products.— Worcester.~-Woo1, Butter, Ostrich Feathers, Skins, Wine, 
Brandy, Oathay, Potatoes, Barley, Lucerne, Fruit, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 

As Worcester is the junction of the main line of the Cape Government 
JRailway with the New Cape Central Railway proceeding in a south-easterly 


direction towards Mossel Bay the terminus, it is also becoming the central route 
that is fast connecting Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Oiidtshoorn, George and Knysna 
wJth the main lines in the East and West. 

Between Worcester and Riversdale the railway passes through the towns 
of Robertson, Ashton, Swellendam and Heidelberg, each being an ex- 
tensive agricultural centre. Throughout, the passenger is saved from the 
usual ennui of a long railway journey by the charming nature of the scenery, 



which has all the freshness of a country untrodden by any but the farmers and 
their flocks. Here are high mountain ranges with pretty towns, villages and 
hamlets cosily established at iheii bases. 

Game and buck are abundant in the districts. • i i . 

Excellent hotel accommodation and wayside refreshments are provided 
foutc^' At several places hotel busses meet the trains and convey passengers for 
a good noonday meal to and from the hotel while the tram waits. 

Through ordinary tickets and tickets at excursion fares are 
the New Cape Central Railway and all stations on the C.G.R., C.S.A.R., and 
Rhodesia Railways. Through saloon coache., run daily between Mossel Bay 
and Cape Town, and thence to George by arrangement between the Cape Central 
Railway Company. Limited, and the C.G.R. 


ROBERTSON.— The Fiscal Division contains 1,526 square miles. The census division 
contains a population of 8446 white and 6,851 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 11.76 
ins. The wettest month May. 

Robertson, lat. S. 33 deg. 47 min., long. £. 19 deg. 53 min., height 600 feet. Town and 
Railway Station 30 miles E. of Worcester Station, C.G.R., which is 109 miles from Cape Town. 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. Population, White 2,038 ; Coloured, i,206. 

On entering the charming tract of country traversed by the New Cape 
Central Railway, the observant traveller begins to look for the River Breede, 
and its irrigation canals and tributaries of which he has heard 

The Breede River rises in the mountainous district north of Ceres. Thence 
the stream flows through Michell’s Pass into the valley, running for most of the 
distance parallel with the railway, as far as Worcester. 

The upper part of the Breede Valley has an average rainfall of about 
thirty-five inches, so that irrigation is hardly needed. The Breede River waters 
are used summer and winter for irrigating the lands near the hill slopes where 
the soil is of sufficient reproductive value to repay the cost of irrigation works. 

From Worcester, in the course of the New Cape Central Railway, the soil 
of that portion of the lireede Valley which is formed of fertile Karoo is so 
productive as to justify the cost of irrigation. Settlers in the valley a hundred 

years ago irrigated small 
areas of fertile land near the 
mountain slopes where the 
water was easily and inex- 
pensively led, but the country 





was chiefly used for stock 
farming. Over thirty years 
ago agricultural progress had 

been so stimulated by the 

approach of the railway 

that much of the available perennial mountain water became utilised. 
Then the Breede River was tapped by an irrigator farmer, and a small 
furrow made. The railway ultimately came and changed the face of the 
adjacent country, and the farmers had better markets, but insufficient water was 
the fly in the ointment. Severe droughts brought the farmers together for an 
effort to form co-operative irrigation works. Application to the Government for 
expert aid resulted in the present Breede River Irrigation Canal scheme, which 
has given an impetus to irrigation throughout the valley. The canal is estimated 
to be capable of conveying about 3,000,000 cubic feet of water daily. Over 
5,000 acres of Karoo soil are now under cultivation. The total cost of this 
scheme was £37,000, or about £7 los. per irrigable acre. The works comprise a 
weir across the river 1,200 feet wide. The main canal is twenty-one miles long. 
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Robertson 




In the Worcester district, including Nuy, large quantities of grapes are 
grown, and the farms of the brothers Rabie and Hugo are perhaps the pick. The 
fruit season is a later one than at French Hoek, Paarl and Wellington and an 
earlier one than at De Dooms and Hex River; owing to the large quantities 
produced, only a small proportion can be railed to the large centres such as 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, Cape Town, etc., and the bulk is turned into wine and 
brandy. When the export of grapes to Europe has proved entirely successful, 
the farmers will doubtless then send their surplus crop oversea as it is not 
impossible for them to pick 6o tons per day between the middle of January and 
the end of March. Ostrich farming and stock raising are also successfully 
carried on, and the Worcester farmers are well to the fore at the Annual Agri- 
cultural Show of the Colony held at Rosebank. 

Irrigation lands in this portion of the country produce prolific and 
payable crops. The cultivation of lucerne for feeding ostriches and other live 

stock is a very 



payable industry. 

The rustic 
town of Robertson 
is of comparative- 
ly modern growth. 
It contains the 
chief offices and 
works of the Cape 
Central Railway 
Company, Limit- 
ed, and the Go- 
vernment Offices 
and M agist rate ’.s 
Court. In common 
with other towns 
on the line, it is 
overlooked by the 
Langeberg Range 
on the north, and 
is laid out on a 
more regular plan 
than most of its 
neighbours. The 
water supply is 
provided by per- 
manent mountain 
streams. 

Large num- 
bers of waggons 
and carts, made of 
native wood, are 
built here. 


Robertson Station and Street. 


Robertson is 



one of the most affluent districts of rural Cape Colony. No poverty-stricken 
people are to be found anywhere except in the comparative sense that the coloured 
labourer is poor compared to his “baas/' and yet the poorest labourer, being 
indispensable, is a fixture, and his living secure. As a rule he works till he dies. 
The oddest job in a country district of Cape Colony like Robertson will always 
earn a coloured boy his food and his bed. 

Ashton, — Hamlet and Railway Station 42 miles E. of Worcesltr Station, C.G.R., and 
131 miles from Cape Town. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Hotel. Postcart to Montagu 6 miles, 
daily ex. Sunday, twice, after arrival of trains, 2s. 

Ashton consists of a few houses and an hotel, and its distinction lies in 
being the station for the more picturesque village of Montagu. 

The projected Ashton Irrigation Canal, close upon 100 miles in length, will 
render cultivable 40.000 acres of Karoo soil from Worcester to A.shton at a cost 
of about £500,000. The works will start from the Ilreede River .some twenty 
miles or so above Worcester, and finish at Ashton. 

Ashton land carries heavy cro])s of fodder plants, especially lucerne. The 
scheme of irrigation, if carried out, will reach a long fertile stretch of 
lands under the Langel)erg. On the rich lucerne land the ostrich thrives, and 
the Hreede River flats yield enormous cro])s of potatoes. 

The drive from Ashton through CogmaiTs Kloof, along tlie foot of 
the mountains to Montagu, is picturesque if a little rough. The strata of the 



Cogman’s Kloof, Montagu— Ashton. 
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mountains appear to have been violently disturbed, the sedimentary rock having 
been laid down in contorted and folded bands, giving the illusive effect of volcanic 
agency, and presenting a most awesome and majestic appearance. In one place 
the cart track runs through a tunnel in the spur of the mountain leading to the 
very highest ridge of the journey. Here there is a fort erected to protect the 
pass against invasion in war time, the position being such as to make the pass 
completely impassable. 

Montagu, lat. S. 33 deg. 48 min., long. E. 20 deg. 8 min., height, 727 ft. Town 6 miles 
N.E. of Ashton Railway Station. Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Population : 
White, 1,169, Coloured, 829. Postcart to Ashton Railway Station, 6 miles S.W. of Montagu, 
I hour. 

Montagu is reached after a delightful drive of forty-five minutes. It is a 
typical inland dorp interlaced and surrounded by vineyards. Much of the grape 
crop is used in the manufacture of brandy, but when the railway is extended 
from Ashton a large export business in fresh fruit will result; in addition to 
grapes, the district produces oranges, lemons, potatoes and lucerne. The hot 
mineral springs and baths, which are distant from the village about two 
miles, have also brought Montagu into public prominence. These hot 
springs have been known and used for the last 90 years — names of visitors 
being cut on the rocks dating as far back as 1818. The waters have been 
found most efficacious, in fact almost miraculous in cases of rheumatism, sciatica, 
gout and other kindred ailments. The .spring yields about 250 gallons per minute 
and the temperature registers from no to 112 deg. Fahr. The Bath house and 
Sanatorium are situated in a very beautiful kloof — the scenery being different 
from anything else in the South-Western districts. The Baths were taken over 
by the New Cape Central Railway, Ltd., in September, 1907. As soon as 
they took over the premises they proceeded to clear away the debris from the 
main spring and now it has been enclosed in a concrete well and connected with 
the Bath house. The Bath house has been put into perfect order and a Swimming 
Bath 50 ft. by 20 ft. added. The Sanatorium and Boarding-house have been 
almost rebuilt and refurnished throughout and improved sanitary arrangements 
have been made. There is a full staff of servants employed and the accommoda- 
tion and catering are equal to those of any hotel in South Africa. The terms, in- 
cluding the use of the Baths, are very moderate — namely los. 6d. per day, £3 3s. 
per week, and £12 12s. per month. In addition weekly and week-end tickets are 
issued at Cape Town by the Railway Department, and also by Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son, Strand Street, Cape Town, at specially low rates. 

One of the most extraordinary cures on record was that of a young man 
named Meyer who had rheumatic fever at ten years of age and was unable to 
either walk or stand upright until he came to the Baths eleven years later when 
he was about twenty-one years of age. After six weeks at the Baths he went 
away quite cured and able to walk. Meyer was so grateful that he went to the 
Resident Magistrate at Montagu and swore an affidavit giving full particulars of 
his almost miraculous cure. The proprietors have numerous testimonials of cures 
that ^re equally marvellous. 

Gold has been frequently found in the district, but like other similar finds 
in the Colony, it is either not present in sufficient quantities to justify the 
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expenditure of much capital or other conditions have prevented proper tests 
being made. 

Investors have to exercise the greatest care in the investment of their 
money in shares in the “ outside ” stocks of new districts upon the reports of 
prospectors who are often very ignorant men. An incident related by the 
engineer is referred to in the following narrative. 

There was in charge of some mining claims an old prospector who repre- 
sented a Cape Town syndicate. He was sitting in his tent writing his report 
for the forthcoming meeting of shareholders, when there popped in the mining 
engineer who was visiting the district. The prospector became voluble about 
the riches of his mine, and said so many odd things that the engineer, who was 
a bit of a humourist, thought he would see how far the old gentleman would go, 
so he asked him if there was any radium on the property. “ Oh, yes, I went 
through a seam of it eight feet thick when I was sinking for water the other day." 

Ah,” said the engineer, “ I thought so, and I suppose you have plenty of 
peritonitis on the property?” ‘‘Oh, yes, there is a large outcrop of it just 
over there,” pointing to the horizon through the doorway of the tent. “ As 
you have radium and peritonitis, I suppose you have plenty of appendicitis?" 

Oh, yes,” and waving his hand airily towards a distant hill, he added, ” it 
runs right through that belt of country.” 

At Drew may be seen one of the finest orange groves in the Colony, from 
which oranges valued at about £2,000 are exported annually. 

Approx I MATK Road Distances. — From Robertson to Ladismith, 105 miles E.N.E. ; 
Caledon 60 miles S. ; Montagu to Touws River Railway Station, 64 miles N. 

Principal Products.— Robertson. — Butter, ostrich feathers, potatoes, skins, wine, 
brandy, oathay, tobacco, lucerne, barley, dried fruit, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, 
ostriches. 


SWELLBNDAM.— The Fiscal Division contains 2,362 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 7,644 whites and 6,241 coloured. The principal product is wool. 
The annual average rainfall is 25.23 ins., and the wettest month May. 

Swellendam, lat. S. 34 deg. 4 min., long. 20 deg. 27 min., height 500 ft. Township and 
Station. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Population: 
White 1,139, Coloured 1,267. 

This is one of the three oldest towns in the Colony. In the eighteenth anrl 
nineteenth centuries, it was an important trading and political centre. There 
are many old houses built in the dominant Dutch period, including the 
Drostdy, which was the seat of Justice. The ancient history of Swellendam is 
full 01 interest. As the Coloni.sts of 1745 enlarged the boundaries of their domain, 
it became necessary to administer the laws on a frontier that had become too 
distant from the chief seat of justice for practical purposes. It was, therefore, 
found expedient to appoint a Landdrost, and Governor Swellengrebel was the 
first to hold that office. He chose Swellendam as his domicile giving it the name 
(after the example of Van der Stel), so as to perpetuate himself and his wife in 
history — Swellen-dam (or dame). 
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Swellendam. 


A Board of Heemraaden was appointed after the manner of Stellenbosch. 
So the Colony was divided into the three districts of Cape Town, Stellenbosch 
and Swellendam. 

Then, in 1795, war abroad and a native war within the borders of the Colony 
caused distraction in the administration, the burghers of Swellendam expelled 
their Landdrost, and declared themselves a free Republic, electing a body which 
they called a National Assembly, thus following the example of the burghers of 
Graaff-Reinet, to which we shall refer. Then, within a year after, came the end 
of the outside war, which had entered at last into Cape Colony, and in 1795 this 
little independent State of Swellendam abolished itself as a Republic, and sub- 
mitted to English rule. The commercial prosperity of the town steadily increased, 
but the political affairs of Swellendam have since been left in the hands of its 
Parliamentary representative. 

Unlike most South Africa towns, it assumes the form of one long street, 
which follows the course of a small tributary of the Breede River, and is over 
three miles in length. 

In the mountain kloofs, distant but a mile or two from the town, there 
are extensive forests, and amid these forests, through Sotithey’s Pass and similar 
avenups, not too thickly undergrown to exclude visitors and pic-nickers, many a 
happy time is spent during the year. 
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A water main, conveying mountain water from the forests for domestic and 
garden use, has proved a boon by replacing a very defective supply that did 
not conduce to the healthiness of the town. 



Game is plentiful, and there is good shooting for birds and small buck. 

From the rustic silence of Swellendam to the ocean roar of the nearest 
strand is but the consideration of a few hours and miles, and every summer 
many Swellendam folk leave for Struis Bay and Wagenhuis Krantz by cart, znci 
Bredasdorp, forty miles. 

Barrydale (15 miles).— The road to the latter village runs first through 
Zuurbrak, and then through Tradouw’s Pass into the south Karoo. 

At Barrydale, brandy distilling, ostrich feather farming and wheat growing 
are the principal industries. 

Periodical Court, P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 

Principal Products.— Swellkndam.— Wool, mohair, butter, ostrich feathers, skins, 
barley, brandy, oathay, tobacco, potatoes, dried fruit, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, 
ostriches. 



BREDASDORP.— The Fiscal Division contains 1,577 square miles and the census 
division a population of 4,264 whites and 3,402 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
21.02 ins., and the wettest month May. 

Bredatfdorp*— Lat. S. 34 deg. 33 min., long. E. 20 deg. 2 min., height 250 ft. A village 
45 miles S.W. of Swellendam on the New Cape Central Railway, which is 192 miles from 
Cape Town. (Sir Lowry’s Pass Station is 82 miles W.N.W. of Bredasdorp and 35 miles 
from Cape Town.) Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O, and M.O.O. 
Hotel and Churches. Population : White 408, Coloured 535. 

Excursions are frequently made by postcart from Bredasdorp to Cape 
Agulhas, the most southerly point of the African Continent, celebrated as the 
.scene of the wreck of the ill-fated Birkenhead.'* Other seaside resorts are Still 
Bay and Port Beaufort, the stations for which are Riversdale and Port Beaufort 
.Siding. Return tickets at single fare, available for one month, are issued to 
those -Stations by the Railway Company. All these places provide good bathing, 
boating and fishing. 

Postcart to Caledon, 50 miles, Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p.m. ; return, £2. 

Cape I’ Agulhas.— Post and Telegraph Office, 23 miles S. of Bredasdorp. 

Napier, Village, 49 miles S.W. of Swellendam Station and 72 miles E.S.E. of Sir Lowry’s 
Pass Station. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Hotel and Churches. 

Postcart to Caledon, 40 miles, Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, il p.m., 15s.; return, 
£l 108. 

Approximate road distances: Bredasdorp to Swellendam, 45 miles N.E. Port Beaufort 
via Malagas, 55 miles E.N.E 

Principal Products. — Bredasdorp. — Wool, ostrich feathers, wheat, oathay, oats, tobacco, 
barl'ey; dried fruit, cattle, horses, mules, .sheep, goats, ostriches. 

Heide berg. Railway 
Station and Village, 35 miles 
E. of Swellendam and 125 
miles from Worcester. Period- 
ical Court and Special Jus- 
tice of the Peace Court : P.O., 
T.O. and M.O.O. ; population 
— white, 595 ; coloured, 834. 
This is a thriving agricultural 
centre under municipal gov- 
ernment. There is a small 
river (the Duivenhoks) ad- 
jacent to the town, which is 
sometimes subject to heavy 
floods. Serious destruction of 
property then occurs within 
the course of the stream 
which swept away a fine 
bridge a few years ago. 

The farmers do well with 
their wool and grain. A con- 
siderable quantity of good 
tobacco is produced, and finds 
a ready market. 
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Fort Beaufort. A pretty, but almost disused, village and P.O., 39 miles 
S.E. of Swellendam, at the mouth of the Breede River. This was at one time 
a flourishing little port, but the entrance has become impassable through sand 
bar, and except for inland excursionists the place is neglected. 

Postcarts to Ladismith, 50 miles, Fridays, 4 p.m. ; £i 7s. 6d. 


RIYERSDALE. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,711 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 7,944 white and 5,775 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
15.13 ins., and the wettest month March. 

Riversdale.— Lat. S. 34 deg. 6 min., long. E. 21 deg. 16 min., height 100 ft.; 55 miles 
E. of Swellendam, which is 192 miles from Cape Town. Population: White 1,136, Coloured 
*.507. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy, P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. 

Postcarts to Ladismith, 54 miles, Thursdays 8 p.m. ; £i 7s. 6d. 



Riversdale holds a wool market twice a year, at which large clips of first- 
class quality from the district, realise excellent prices. Equal in im- 
portance is the ostrich feather trade, and altogether the prettily situated 
town has most prosperous business. The day of small things has always been 
respected. A housewife’s fad to keep a bee-hive for the sake of a little bees’ 
wax and honey, promises to develop into a considerably^ local industry. Extensive 
dairying, commencing with one little experimental (travellers’ sample) cream 



separator now provides large quantities of butter, and the returns of tobacco, 
potatoes, wine and brandy increase every year. 

The eifect of the heather bloom on the mountain slopes is beautiful, and can 
best be likened to a scene on the Derbyshire Moors or in the Scottish Highlands. 
There are nearly 120 distinct varieties of heather, and other flowers also abound, 
the whole district being rich in botanical treasures. 

The district is naturally adapted to the breeding of horses, and other large 
and small stock. 



An ornamental public park, along which runs the \'"ctte river, is a very 
popular resort, especially as bathing arrangements in the river have been 
provided by the municipality. There is good shooting in the neighbourhood, birds 
and buck being plentiful. 

There are two excellent hotels. 

At a distance of 182 miles from Worcester the Gouritz River is spanned 
by a handsome cantilever bridge 240 feet in length and 201 feet high. 

Principal Products. — Riversdale. — Wool, mohair, butter, ostrich feathers, .skins, 
brandy, oathay, tobacco, lucerne, dried fruit, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, ostriches. 
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M088EL BAY. The Fiscal Division contains 707 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 5,265 white and 5,435 coloured. The average annual rainfall is 16.59 inches, 
and the wettest month April. 

Mossel Bay. lownship and Railway Station, situated on the southern shore of Mossel 
Bay. lat. S. 34 deg. 11 min., long. E. 22 deg. 9 min., height 105 ft. Civil Commissioner and 
Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Three good Hotels. Population: White 1,657, 
Coloured 2,459. The town is protected from westerly winds by Cape St. Blaize. Coasting 
and Intermediate .steamers call here. 


►SSEL HAY got its name from vast 
quantities of mussels found on the 
sea-shore. 

Among the precipices close to 
Cape St. Hlaize at the western ex> 
tremity of the hay, there is a 
remarkable cave alxiut 4CX) feet 
above the sea reached Iw a danger- 
ous ])ath. Its floor is covered with 
nnis.sels. About fifty feet higher is 
a smaller cave containing no shells 
whatever. Learned jieople have 
differed about the explanation of 
this deposit of mussels in such a 
place. The most probable explana- 
tion is that once upon a time Hot- 
tentots lived in the cave, ate 
mussels, and left the shells. 

With the railway bringing its 
trade along the Cape Central rails 
from the main line of the Cape 
Government Railways, and with 
the extension of the Government line from Mossel Bay to George which has 
just been completed, Mossel Bay is now well within sight of that new era 
of development and expansion which has been predicted for many years. Well 
situated on a gradual terraced slope, the crescent-like bay, with its sheltered 
anchorage for the heaviest vessels that visit Cape Colony, without any competitive 
opposition anywhere, the commercial position of the town and port of Mossel 
Bay is unique among the ports of the Colony. 

For the tourist, the place has many charms ; there is always enough sandy, 
sheltered beach and shallow water wherein to bathe and swim, and high sport 
among the birds of the air and the fishes of the sea. He may even go forth and, 
from the neighbouring oyster-beds, collect his own oysters. 

But a few yards from the outskirts of Mossel Ray and extending a con- 
.siderable distance from right to left of the town, the beach is provided with 
ideal private sea baths in the form of natural depressions and coves, subject to 
the ebb and flow of the tide. These'and the otlier advantages mentioned, annually 
attract great numbers of country people, who travel long distances by road and 
rail, and camp out, till the whole shore often looks like a great camp. They have 
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come from the far Karoo over the Zwartberg Pass, clown the Cango Valley, from 
Oudtshoorn and elsewhere. 

In such a bay as this, with islands and coves to explore, there is no more 
agreeable pastime than boating, and the safest and best built boats procurable 
for rowing or sailing can always be obtained. 

A visit should be made to the Seal or Bird Islands, which are frequented 
by seals and myriads of sea-birds. 

The hotel accommodation is good, and there are private boarding houses. 
For those who desire to remain in the town for some time there are the usual 
club, library and other conveniences. 

The ocean steamers of the Union-Castle and other lines regularly put in 
at Mossel Bay, where the vessels of heavy tonnage find excellent anchorage and 
shelter from the boisterous north-west gales. 

The merchants of the Bay are very busy in the forwarding business to and 
from the back country. The people of the town have displayed good taste 




in laying out an ornamental park and the planting of shady trees along the 
streets and avenues. The houses and public buildings, mostly constructed of an 
excellent stand-stone which is quarried in the neighbourhood, have a substantial 
appearance. A massive stone and concrete breakwater is being constructed into 
the sea to break the force of the great ocean swell that has often wrought havoc 
on the shore. There is a substantial jetty for receiving alongside cargo-laden 
vessels, and powerful cranes and appliances for unloading. There is constantly 
employed in the harbour a huge dredger which sucks up the superfluous silt, 
and takes it to deep water, thus keeping the harbour free from obstruction. A 
commodious repairing dock has also been constructed. 

The water su])ply of the town is derived from the neighbouring hills by an 
excellent system of pi])ing, the service having cost the town an immense amount 
of money. 



farmers were in a flourishing condition. 
The imports exceeded those for 1905 by 64 per cent., and the exports had 
increased by 25 per cent. The exports amounted to 60 per cent, more than the 
imports. 

Principal Products.— Mossel Bay.— Oathay, tobacco, dried fruit, wool, skins, ostrich 
feathers, butter, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, ostriches. 
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GrEOROE* — The Fiscal Division contains 979 square miles and the census division a 
population of 6,542 whites and 6,085 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 24.18 ins., 
and the wettest month November. 

Great Brak River, a village that 
will for a long time retain its rustic 
attractiveness, despite railway inno- 
vations. It is a busy little place, con- 
taining a boot-making or veldschoen 
industry and a large corn mill. A 
very prosperous farming community 
is settled in the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. It is within a very short 
distance of the seaside, and is much 
resorted to by holiday-makers. 

Here is the birthplace of the 
Searle family, an influential commer- 
cial factor in Cape Colony, visibly 
and beneficently controlling almost 
the whole social and commercial life 
of the ‘‘Brak” district, and taking a prominent part in the affairs of the Colony 
at large. Through the indefatigable efforts of the founder of the family, this 
part of the country has become very productive. The mountain streams and 
torrential rains that formerly ran to waste, and caused damage and havoc instead 
of benefit, have, by the sagacity and energy of the Searles and the expenditure 
of their capital, effected the enrichment of the country side. A former wilderness 
of waste and hopelessness, has, by the application of water and common sense, 
become a place of beauty and profit to those who dwell there. Searle’s Stores 
are everywhere ; their boots and veldschoens are travelled for from far and near 
by “commercials” who do well for their firm. 

The drive in the cart to George is very enjoyable under agreeable weather 
conditions. After leaving Brak, as the Great Brak River village is locally called, 



the road ascends to a considerable height along the side of the mountain, and the 
view from the highest part of the road is charming, looking down, as one must, 
into beautiful valleys on either side, covered with forest trees and flowering 
shrubs with a distant view of the Brak River creeping in and out of the verdant 
plains and pastures below. In wet, stormy weather, the climb up and down this 
hill is anything but comfortable, and everything seems changed into wildness by 
the tempest. Mountain streams and torrents dash down the sides of the mountains 
and over the rocky prominences everywhere for a few brief hours, when the 
great South African calm again settles on the place; the storm waters have 
flown to the greater streams, and are gliding into the ocean. 

Blanco, village 3 miles W. of George; P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Population; 
White, 160 ; Coloured, 202. 

An interesting place on account of its beautiful landscapes, anti its probable 
future as an industrial outskirt of George. 


George. Township situated at the base of 



the Outeniqua Mountains, lat. S. 33 deg. 
57 min., long. E. 22 deg. 29 min., height 620 
ft. 40 miles N.E. of Mossel Bay, which is 
242 miles from Cape Town by sea. Popula- 
tion: White 1,829, Coloured 1,677. Civil 
Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. 
P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. Railway station of 
the branch of the C.G.R. from Mossel Bay 
to Oudtslioorn. 

ago, when George the Third was 
King, the rural district of the Cape 
that bears his name consisted of four 
or five small houses and a few slave 
huts grouped together in a plateau 
of unsurpassed beauty. Scarcely a 
handful of white inhabitants repre- 
sented modern civilization, and all but 
one of those have passed on to still 
fairer climes. The survivor, old Mr. 
Meyer, was born in George eighty-six 
years ago. His back is as straight as 
an old time ramrod, and his eyesight 
as clear as when, sixty years ago, he 
met his vrouw and eyes looked love to 
eyes that spake again ; keen blue eyes 


old Meyer’s, missing nothing worth seeing within a radius of twenty-five miles ; 
quick in his step, and it often enables him to accomplish his four miles an hour 
with ease against a younger man. 

As he sat in the portico of the old Town House, where he gambolled 
as a child eighty years ago, he .said: “Yes, Sir, it seems like yesterday, and al- 
though they may say that Cape Colony is slow, and George is slow, it doesn’t 
seem like it to me. The old place seems as youthful as ever. The country folk 
have been for many years working to the north and to the south and to the east 
and to the west, conquering the wild, useless, indigenous wilderness growth, 
cutting tracks and roads where never . road was seen, diverting eccentric 
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storni-niade water courses and 
making reservoirs, till, at last, the 
public at large are gazing on our 
land. They see that labour and 
money have been so spent that the 
land is fair to look upon.’’ And 
so it is. Rough but kindly Nature 
has sanctioned man’s handiwork. 

A placid life tends to longevity, 
and aged people often have sharp 
intellects. A shrewd, old resident 
of George, seeking to ensure his 
ease and comfort to the end, 
bought an annuity from an insur- 
ance office, who, deeming him to 
be on the brink of the grave, 
generously sold at less than the 
minimum rate, for the sake of the 
advertisement. No sooner did the 
annuitant realise his safety than 
he developed startling vitality, and 
lived on and on, till many a younger 
man died of old age. Tradition 
says that insurance companies have 
The Oldest Georgian. almost ceased granting an- 

nuities to old Georgians. 

Along the main street, the centre roadway is wide enough for a dozen teams 
of oxen abreast, and hard enough to suggest the best macadam. Oak trees shade 
tlie houses and footpaths from the noonday sun, and pure sparkling water runs 
through the streets. Many of the houses were built when old Mr. Meyer was 
voung. Some of them, which might have been imported from Stratford-on-Avon 
— white-washed walls and thatch roofs with diamond windows, ensconced, 
as most of them are, ’mid leafy oak and smaller trees — form pictures that adorn 
many a photographic album. The more modern houses are equally handsome; 
they also have their leafy shades; they are the outward semblance of the comfort 
and affluence of the “Upper Ten.” 

Other stores are up and down the 
streets. One gets the true state of the 
times in these stores from the tes- 
timony of the local bankers and 
merchants who have, their fingers 
experimentally on the commercial 
pulse of the Colony. 

Wide stretches of undulating, fer- 
tile veld are dotted here and there on 
the outskirts of the town with farms 
and homesteads belonging to well-to- 
do farmers. The Outeniqua moun- 




tains are near the town. On their sides are dense woods and undergrowth, 
including the Government plantations which are conspicuous by their verdant 
freshness and symmetry. Large reservoirs, in which water is conserved for the 
use of the town and the irrigation of the Government Plantations, are all within 
a short walk. 

Accompanied by someone who knows the district well, the tourist may 
have some fine sport among the birds and game of the neighbourhood. 

There is a quaint and prettily 
situated English Church in the centre 
of the town, whose congregation is 
ministered to by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon who has laboured in the parish 
for very many years. 

The ladies are the leading spirits 
in affairs that constitute the charms 
of daily life. Bazaars, tennis parties, 
picnics, dances, private theatricals, 
and the encouragement of eligible 
matches between the youths and 
maidens of the district. That odious 
old person, Mrs. Grundy, who so 
often spoils the harmony is, as far as we could ascertain, unknown in George. 

The men folk of the district are of the usual type ; knowing everything con- 
nected with political, social and business affairs, they condescend to preside at 
any movement which may be afoot. 

The tired worker from the office, the .store, or the workshop of a large town 
may, in George and the district, find a haven of rc.st and quietness, and yet full 
of variety and freshness. Daily he may have fresh jaunts and places to visit. 
He may go to the picturesque suburb of Blanco and there have some of the 
advantages of Matlock, Bakewell, Buxton and Harrogate. 

Let us refer to our visit to Woodifield, the beautiful forest home of the Hon. 
A. G. De Smidt, M.L.C., who is always pleased to see visitors. To his courte.sy 
we are indebted for the recollection of a very pleasant time. Le Vaillant’s 
description of Pompoen Kraal, as Woodifield was originally called in the 
eighteenth century, is as follows : — 

** The serene weather and the beautiful aspect of the sky seemed to promise 
us a recompense. The hill of Pompoen Kraal, where I had pitched my tent, 
pleased me extremely. At a little distance from it was an eminence covered with 
a thicket of thirty or forty feet diameter, whose trees and bushes were so inter- 
woven with each other that the whole seemed of one growth. I determined to 
make this my residence, and in pursuance of this design, had an opening of about 
seven feet high and sufficiently wide to afford an easy passage cleared to the 
centre. Here, by the help of our hatchets, we formed two complete squares, in 
one of which I placed a table and chair, the other I adorned with the kitchen 
utensils and reckoned it my drawing room. These recesses, naturally roofed in 
with branches and leaves to an impenetrable thickness^ were to me a most 
charming and refreshing retirement. 
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“ The sumptuous grottos of your wealthy financiers, magnificent villas of 
English nabobs, what are your purling streams, your cascades, your artificial 
mounts, zig-zag walks, bridges, statues, or all those objects which satiate the 
senses and fatigue the eye? What, 
compared to the simple unaffected 
beauties of Pompoen Kraal?” 

So said Le Vaillant 200 years ago, 
and to-day the scene is not changed ex- 
cept that trees and flowering plants of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
grown in the place of the ancient forests, 
and tangled undergrowth and scrub have 
given way to rural verdure and cultiva- 
tion. 

Quite close to Woodifield are some 
lovely sea-side resorts, which afford 
both fishing and bathing. Excellent 
shooting is obtainable. 

On the eve of Nachtmaal, George is 
quite a busy place, especially early in the 
morning, when the farmers are arriving 
with their heavy waggons drawn by 
teams of trek oxen. The eve of Nacht- 
maal is a great sale day of cattle, horses, 
sheep and implements. Then the farm- 
ing men bring cash or kind for distribu- 
tion among the stores of the town. The 
black man is the servant of the white 
farmer, the coloured half-caste or Cape 
boy probably came with a team and 
freight of his own, but he either brought 
good value for cash, or cash itself for pur- 
chase qf new stock and produce. White or 
coloured, and even a few Kaffirs, possess 
broad morgen or little patches of veld 
that yield food for man and beast the 
year round. 

No hurry exists nor a trace of ex- A George Tree, 

citement. Thousands of pounds sterling 

have to pass at the auctions from hand to hand during the morning, and all the- 
business is done calmly. The rustic meetings and greetings for the first time 
bjnee the last great sale day, perhaps a year ago, are as matter-of-fact between 
relatives as between friends. The women don’t kiss each other, but, like the men, 
administer a hand-shake which consists of taking the fingers of the hand for an 
ihstant and letting them suddenly drop. 

Although things seem a bit confused to the novice, the sales were quietly 
and quickly conducted ; everybody got his money and his articles, and the happy- 
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At Woodificld 


go-lucky farmers and ihcir families and coloured entourage made treks for the 
Nachtmaal outspan, an improvised camp of waggons outs})anned all round the 
town, scores of these well-to-do people sleeping in and under the waggons, or 
fven in the warm open air, for one night only, till the morrow (Sunday), when 
the Church would be full, more or less, the whole of the day. 

The eve of Nacht- 



man lives like an an- 
chorite. All day long the Church is full of worshi])j)ers, who sing and pray with 
all the earnestness of their robust natures from early morn till late at eve, listen- 
ing with rapt attention and admirable silence to remarkably long Dutch sermons. 



Woodificld. 
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The ravages wrought by a fire at 
one place among the mountain timber 
had left a huge unsightly scar on the 
mountain side. We caught sight of a 
tuft of white smoke in another direction. 
It proved to be the beginning of another 
disastrous bush fire, originating, nobody 
seemed to know how. 


ILDERNESS. — The journey to the 
famous Wilderness '' is a delightful 
jaunt of about fourteen miles, the road 
winding through virgin forest country, 
and crossing the bridges of the Zwart, 
Kaainians and Silver Rivers, three moun- 
tain streams as much like Scotch burns 
as possible, even to the peaty, reddish 
tint of the water. The discolouration is 
caused by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter and fluid oxide of iron and man- 
ganese. 

A new road that has replaced a steep 
and rugged path goes through unrivalled 
views of the four George lakes, the 
Touw River and the sea coast, and 
on turning the corner above the Krantz, the Wilderness homestead is seen 
framed in woodland scenery against the background of the Kaaimans River 
Cliffs. 

The visitors’ hou.se or hostel, a perfectly comfortable' place, is managed by 
two ladies. The cuisine has a high reputation. Ordinarily, the sleeping accom- 
modation is for twenty-five people, but at Christmas and other holiday times 
.special provision is made for larger numbers. The site of the hostel is reserved 
by the owners for the day when a large hotel will be wanted, probably in the near 
future. This boarding House is owned and run by a Johannesburg syndicate 
which also has had plots laid out for the erection of a number of summer cottages 
in the immediate vicinity. This beautiful spot is charmingly situated and par- 
ticularly well adapted for picnicking, boating, bathing, fishing and shooting. With 
the provision of railway facilities it is sure to become the rendezvous of crowds 
of holiday-makers. 

Although not pos.sessing the whole dramatic grandeur of St. John’s, or the 
wide sweep of Durban Harbour, the charm of the Wilderness is its tranquility 
and restfulness, its fairy-like landscapes and sea views tipped and suffused with 
varying tints of sunrise and sunset and the shadows of the mountains. 

Boats are provided for exploration, and .so still and clear is the water on a 
calm day that every lineament of rock and foliage is reflected, to be suddenly 
tippled by the wing of a lory bird as he pauses in his rapid flight to flash his 
brilliant plumage in the watery mirror. 

A day should be occupied in touring the island and upper reaches of Long 
Vlei — a beautiful expanse of boating and regatta water. On the spring of a high 
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tide access is gained by boat to Rond Vlei, a small circular lake, and about two 
miles to the eastward is the expansive surface of Zwart Vlei, the largest of the 
George lakes. 

At low tide, the visitor can scamper on horseback along the seashore from 
the Wilderness for two hours, arriving at a fishing station near the mouth of 
the Zwart Vlei. 

A charming walk may be taken from the 
Wilderness through the forest to the Kaaiman’s 
River, another beautiful place where this river 
flows into the sea between high cliffs nearly 
n hundred yards across, lending a majestic effect to 
the scene of exit. 

The celebrated Kaaiman’s Waterfall is mis- 
called, it being the Zwart River that becomes a 
cascade rushing over a ledge of rock and falling 
about thirty feet into the chasm shewn in our illus- 
tration — the scene being ennobled by a set off of 
cliffs about 300 feet high on the north and south of 
the gorge. The old road to Knysna used to pass the 
Kaaimans close to this point, and the road is still 
in very fair order. It would be hard to surpass 
the beauty of the varied scenery of this spot. For 
about two miles the road recalls a Devonshire lane ; 
then one is suddenly confronted with a remarkable 
phenomenon known hereabouts as “ Nature's Ma]) 
of Africa." Sheer down about 500 feet below us, 
the Kaaimans River winds round a sloj)ing hill — 
rej)resenting in the strangest way the outline of the 
ma]) of Africa in relief. The Outeniqua range of 
mountains is seen on the right, and as we proceed, 
the tidal waters of the Kaaimans and the sea come 
gradually into the view. 

This drive is a source of satisfaction to every lover of nature, embracing 
mountain, forest, lake, river and ocean scenery of the most picturesque kind- 
ending with a glorious vision of the heavy surf, dashing against the rocky cliffs, 
and, beyond the cliff, breaking into foaming billows along the Strand right up 
to Gericke Point. 

Many enjoyable picnic excursions can be made through the forest on 
the northern side of the main road along the watershed of the Silver River. 
This stream forms some picturesque cascades rather difficult of access, however, 
owing to the absence of footpaths. Between the forest and the circular drive is 
a great stretch of sour veld country. 

The Wilderness is one of the natural scasiilc lesorts for George and Oudt- 
shoorn, and sportsmen will find bushbuck, greybuck and pheasants in the neigh- 
bourhood, and duck shooting on the lakes and rivers in season. Good fishing, 
both with lines from the rocks and nets in the rivers, is abundant. Bathing in 
the lagoon, and in the surf at the mouth of the Kaaiman River is much enjoyed 
by visitors. 




Lagoon Island 


There are no towns or villages 
between George and Knysna, a 
distance of 53 miles, and the public, 
or postcart, road which runs along 
the bush at the foot of the Outeni • 
qua mountain range has rough 
farm roads at right angles leading 
to the various homesteads between 
it and the sea. Although well 
built, with substantial bridges 
across the principal streams, it is 
one of the most difficult roads in 
the Colony to negotiate as, for the 
greater part of its course, it is a 
succession of “dips” averaging two 
miles from ridge to ridge with 
ascending and descending grades 
of from I in 40 to i in 13, the 
latter being not at all uncommon. 
At Harrington Post Office the 
road leaves the Mountain base and, 
turning to the south east, enters 
a thickly wooded canyon and 




runs for about five miles with a long steep fall to cross the Hoiiitini River and 
equivalent rise until the plateau is again reached. The country is compara- 
tively open and level for the next few miles, after which a gradual and long 
descent is made to the mouth of the Knysna River, crossed by a wagon bridge, 
and the last four miles (i.e., from the toll gate) lead through fine scenery and 
along a good level road skirting the river and Harbour to the town itself. 

Numerous rivers and streams have their sources in the Outeniqua mountains 
and run through deep gorges or kloofs to, either a series of half a dozen lakes 
stretching for about 20 miles along the coast and separated from the sea by a 
succession of high sand hills, or into the sea itself. The ground is consequently 
undulating and this, together with the fact that the veld on the mountain side is 
sour, has hitherto restricted the cultivation of mealies, grain, fruit and vegetables 
which the soil with pro])er treatment is capable of producing. The base of the 
mountain range is studded with forests or bush extending down the gorges or 
kloofs for considerable distances. In the sweet veld valley near the sea are 
located several good farms on which produce, ostriches, cattle and sheep arc 
raised, the wool of the last mentioned attaining a high standard of excellence. 

Po.stcarts to Avontuur 53 miles K.N.E. 7 na Schoonl)erg and Mill River, nine hours; to 
Humansdorp, 145 miles E.S.R. Avontuur, Haarlem, Misgund, Krakeel River, Twee 
Rivieren, Jagersbosch and Assegai Rush, 26 hours; to Oudtshoorn, 37 miles N.N.W., z'ki 
Schoeman’s Hoek and Groot Kraal, 33 hours; to Knysna, 55 miles nine hours. 

Principal Product.s. — (iKoROE. — Wool, butter, ostrich feathers, skins, brandy, oathay, 
tobacco, lucerne, dried fruit, cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goals, ostriches. 



At George — the Road to Knysna. 















got in the forests, and that lime is also found there as well as along the shores of 
the lakes. Prospecting is being carried on ; and gold, copper, manganese and a 
low grade of coal called Lignite have been found ; but the efforts made to work 
them at a profit have, so far, not been attended with much success. The carrying 
trade is performed by Messrs. Thesen and Company's steamers “Agnar” and 
‘Tngerid” which sail to and from Cape Town about once a fortnight, but railway 
communication with George is needed to develop the district. 

7 'he Harlx)ur at Knysna is probably the best on the Coast for small ships, 
being land-locked and perfectly sheltered against storms. The entrance at the 



The Heads and Township, 


berth alongside the wharves, 
chants' stores in the town. 


narrowest 
point is about 
200 yards wide, 
bounded on either 
side by towering cliffs. 
The coasting steamers 
and a railway line conveys the cargo to the mer- 


The South Western (private line) is about 20 miles long and runs from the 
Harbour right into the heart of the Knysna forests from whence enormous 
timber supplies are drawn, the Railway Department’s annual contract for sleepers 
averaging 7,500 tons or, roughly, 120,000 sleepers. 

The hotel proprietors do their utmost to ensure visitors an enjoyable 
sojourn. Fresh fish and shell fish are always plentiful. At the Heads there are 
several good houses where accommodation is provided for visitors. 

Bushbuck, rheebuck and stembuck are numerous, and there is a spice of 
danger to be mingled with the sport by searching the forests for “tigers.” Should 
these not be forthcoming, lively adventures are still possible with the innumerable 
baboons and monkeys that abound in the woods. To shoot elephants now-a-days 
is a sport reserved for Kings and Princes, as they are strictly preserved. It is 
desirable that the sportsman should study the game laws so that he may not incur 
the heavy penalties inflicted for infringements. Partridges, plover, wild ducks, 
pheasants, bush pigeons and many other wild birds are very numerous and so are 
} fresh and salt water fish. 

One of the chief conditions of sea-side pleasure is the absence of ennui. 
The ardent fisherman loves solitude. To angle alone in a punt, fish alone all 
day, and sleep alone all night and dream of bites, is joy to the angler; but the 



Plantations and Sleepers. 


ordinary man of the world seeking rest and recreation will choose a latitude 
where he may at least see other happy folk, be in ear-shot of the joyous 
shouts of romping children and the laughter and badinage of youths and maidens. 
To be near excursion steamers and their crowds of happy roystering picnickers, 
caravans, coaches, carts and waggon-loads of singing, laughing tribes of happy- 
go-lucky trippers meeting in open, unconventional bivouac, is l)etter than living 
in a deserted paradise. There is no fear of jostling or overcrowding. It would 
take many fleets and many hundreds of trains to crowd the holiday shores 
and camping areas from the Knysna River to the shores of Plettenberg Bay and 
the wide reaches of the Kcurbooms. 

Boating trips are organised every year by the local Boating Club. 

The Churches, hospital and public library are well supported and utilised. 

Several firms employ large numbers of men in the manufacture of Colonial 
waggon appliances, and steam saw mills are constantly at work. 

A f?ood business is done in fishing for sale inland. Dairying, although 
practised by a few residents for personal needs, might be so enlarged in a 
district so verdant and so well endowed with regular rain, as to add much 
to the prosperity of the place. 

Outside the village on the farm of Melkhout Kraal, popularly known as Old 
Place, there is a little stone enclosure, inside of which stands a huge fir tree 
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and at its foot is a simple marble slab bearing record that the spot is sacred 
to the memory of George Rex, Esq., proprietor and founder of Knysna.’’ 

The Rexs have a distinguished lineage ; it is asserted that they are descended 
from Royalty. They have taken an important share of the Colony’s up-hill 
work. 

Millwood is the name of an adjacent township and district that a few years 
ago was much excited through the discovery of gold. It was believed that 
a new Rand had been discovered. The area was declared a gold-field 
by the Government. Unfortunately, as developments proceeded the gold did not 
pan out as expected. Some day perhaps when the locality becomes more popu- 
lous and local funds can be raised to carry out thorough exploratory work on 
an extensive scale, a few fortunes may be made out of Millwood gold. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Knysna to Uniondale via Prince Alfred^s Pass and 
Avontuur, 6o miles N. Knysna to Humansdorp vit Bitou River and Zitzikama, 115 miles E. 

PRiNapAL Products. — Knysna. — Oathay, Tobacco, Wool, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, 
Goats, Timber (see “Forestry.’*). 

The ordinary and usual route by postcart from Knysna via Prince Alfred’s 
Pass, to Avontuur, is interesting and beautiful, and a popular business route, 
the journey of 53 miles occupying eleven hours; but those with ample time should 
take the postcart to Plettenberg Bay (arriving there in five hours), thence to 
Assegai Bosch, and from there through the Long Kloof to Port Elizabeth. There 
is an older and more frequented route to the Avontuur Railway line from Pletten- 
berg Bay to Humansdorp, 85 miles. 

After about 20 miles through very pretty scenery, the road winding in and 
out of the forest, the primitive sea-side village of Plettenberg Bay is reached, 
where quite a number of country holiday-makers camp out in summer time and 
revel in the free life of the bush-man: bathing, boating and fishing being the 
principal enjoyments. 


> 
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The Keurbooms River, one of the finest streams in South Africa, is passed 
quite close to the Bay. * The banks of the river are well timbered, and clothed 
with grassy, flowering herbage. Boats are available for long trips up-river. 

Having crossed the river, the open veld is reached away from trees and bush ; 
the Zitzikama mountain range appearing on the distant left. On the upper Keur 

Flats, a few hundred 
feet high, the ocean 
could be seen in the dis- 
tance, looking placid and 
magnificent. Then the 
descent is made to the 
rich tropical woodlands 
and up again, far up, on 
lofty hills above vast 
chasms and abysses 
through which raged 
roaring mountain tor- 
rents, echoing weirdly 
in the solitudes. In 
highlands or lowlands, 
great and minor vege- 
tation grow in wild pro- 
fusion. Skirting the 
Forest Scene, Knysna. Path, singular looking 

vegetable draperies, 
known as old man^s 

whiskers” yellow and mossy, and long fibrous tendrils like ships’ cables, and 
almost as strong, hang on the trees in parasitic fashion, providing forest monkeys 
and baboons with slack rope for circus feats, if there is no other use for them. 
f The scenes on the drive along the primitive Groot River and its tributaries, in the 
deep shade of the great cliffs and mountain forests, are indescribably beautiful. 
Other rivers beside the Groot, and very much like it, were crossed on the journey. 
Among these were the Blauw Krantz and Hawthorn, and many vagrant streams 
caused by mountain torrents. 

About eight miles beyond — the distant hum and whirr of buzz saws, as 
Americans term the circular wood-cutting knives of their saw mills, can be heard. 
And by this token we knew that we were close to Coldstream, where there is 
an important forest industry about which the world knows very little. Some 
comfortable bush houses and well-kept gardens soon caught our eye, and so did 
the smoke from saw, planing and turning mills and shops of the Colonial Timber 
Company, Ltd., situated right up against the Zitzikama Bush. The effect on 
one’s mind of this change from the silent forest and virgin plains was novel, even 
grateful to one who spends his life among the dins and worries of the up-to-date, 
'i’he manager courteously escorted us over the works, which were in full swing, 
turning out spokes and felloes and' all sorts of other wagon and building acces- 
sories. The timber yard was covered and piled with the trees felled in the 
adjacent bush, stripped and then brought in ready for further treatment. Five 
circular saws were cutting up the timber. Two lathes turned out from i,ooo to 
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Saw Mills, Tree and Lumber. 


i,5cx> .spokes daily, af- 
terwards to be planed 
and finished in other 
machines, and finally 
polished on swiftly 
travelling sand - belts. 

Although America sends 
many carts, wagons, 
and accessories to South 
Africa, the local vehicle 
and adjuncts are much 
preferred, for they are 
better made and cheap- 
er. So this forest tim- 
ber concern is kept busy. 

Stored within the mill 
building, spokes and fel- 
loes and every accessory 
of the trade were piled 
up for all emergencies. 

There were also great 
pyramids of unturned 

spokes, merely in the chopped condition, undergoing the seasoning process before 
turning. The tree in our illustration consists really of five trees of good timber 
grown from one root. 

The traveller on this overland journey should halt for the night at the saw 
mills, or he might outspan for the night at Kcurboonis Pont, where accommoda- 
tion is to be had. 

Fourteen miles through more bush scenery brings the traveller to Assegai 
Bosch Railway Station and Village on the Avontuiir line. 

The Avontuur railway train leaves Port Elizabeth station, traverses the 
(iamtoos Valley and the Long Kloof to Avontuur, a well-watered country. 

The line is a light one 178 miles in length, and is so arranged that it will 
embrace as many farms as possible cn route. 

The farmers gave the Government the necessary land for the railway and 
thus lessened the cost of the line. 

Although a two-foot gauge looks somewhat toy-like, yet this line is so 
well-balanced and secured that the train runs as steadily as any on the wider 
gauge. The steepest gradient is one in forty and the sharpest curve two and 
a half chains. In some places the rock cuttings are twenty feet high. 

The scenery through Van Staaden’s Pass from Thornhill to Gamtoos and 
from Mumansdorp to Assegai Bush is very fine and many steep gradients and 
sharp curves are negotiated with the care and ease that distinguish the Cape 
ji Government engine drivers. 

The journey to Avontuur is full of interest. 

On crossing the great iron bridge at Van Staaden’s Gorge a fine view of the 
Gamtoos Valley is obtained. From the top of the bridge to the river bed is 25a 



feet, and it may be supposed that the view up and down the valley from either 
side of our carriage was very effective. In flood time when the waters come 
rushing and roaring down the Gamtoos, the spectacle is sublime. 

From Van Staaden’s to the Loerie Valley the engineering work appears to 
iiave been carried out under unusual difficulties judging by the contour of the 
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country, the height and apparent inaccessibility of the track, and the frequent 
sharp turnings and twistings ‘‘ up above the world so high/’ The train emerging 
from the valley ascends again to the top of the mountain track and down at a 
good speed until it reaches — 

Kabeliauws a small sea-side railway station and hamlet on the banks of the 
Kabeljauws River, where wayside refreshments are obtained. Large numbers 
of people alight here annually to visit Kabeljauws Bay, a place not at all unlike 
Algoa Bay, although, of course, not so extensive. There is a very fine sandy 
b^ch and good bathing. 

We now proceed in the train along by the sea-shore until — 

Jeffrey’s Bay is reached. This is a very popular sea-side bathing and 
fishing place, and a general resort of holiday-makers. It is nine miles S.E. of 
Humansdorp, and has a Post Office. 


HUMANSDORP. — The Fiscal Division of Humansdorp contains 1,950 square miles, 
and the census division a population of 5,120 white and 8,879 coloured. The annual average 
rainfall is 25.8 ins., and the wettest month May. 

Humansdorp Station and Township, 50 miles W.S.W. of Port Elizabeth, 
Lat. S. 34 deg. 2 min., long. E. 24 deg. 46 min., height 360 feet. The principal 
town on the line at present and the chief town in the Fiscal and Census Divisions. 
It is but nine miles from the seaside, and is a flourishing little place with good 
t>hops, stores and hotels, streets shaded with trees, plenty of water and very 
healthy. There are P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. and Civil Commissioner and 
Resident Magistracy. Population : White, 482 ; Coloured, 400. 

Principal Products.— HuMANSDORP.—Oathay, Mealies, Dried Fruits, Wool, Ostrich 
Feathers, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches, Oranges, Apples, and other Fruits. 

Storms River, or Zitzikama. Hamlet and P.O., 57 miles west of Humansdorp. 

Coldstream Saw Mills and Village, 14 miles from Assegai Bosch. 

The Gamtoos valley which embraces the district between Loerie River and 
Humansdorp, and the Long Kloof which extends from Humansdorp to Avontuur, 
are very fertile and possess great possibilities for the unlimited cultivation of 
stone fruits. Not only is the growing of peaches, plums, pears and apples exten- 
sively carried on — although the railway has only been open for a year or two — but 
citrus fruits, such as oranges, naartjes and lemons, are also abundant and already 
finding a ready market in London, and other cities oversea. The whole district, 
extending for many miles, can^ be made into one orchard somewhat after the 
American huge way of doing things, and there is undoubtedly a good return 
waiting the investment of sufficient capital in such a scheme. 

The back district of Hankey, about 10 miles from I^erie River, is also an 
, important one, and the contemplated railway to that village is all that is wanted 
to develop its latent resources. 

Assegai- Avontmir. — It is not difficult to imagine the time when a few years 
hence this line to Avontuur will be conveying its daily modicum of a thousand 



passengers and its hundreds of thousands of tons of freight annually. The 
important little village of Assegai Bosch will then have developed into a much 
more important town with improved cross country roads. So far as the natural 
advantages of the place are concerned, there is no impediment in the way of its 
rapid advancement. The soil seems capable of growing almost anything from 
tobacco to oranges and lemons, apples and walnuts. The enterprising landlord 
of the home-like hotel has his extensive grounds laid out as fruit orchards and 
garden plots. A curious, destructive vegetarian bird gives orange growers in this 
district much trouble. 

Close to the orange grove is a large flourishing willow, originally cut from 
a tree growing over Napoleon Bonaparte’s grave at St. Helena, before his 
remains were removed to Paris. It was planted here by the original owner of 
the placCj, Mons. 11. Dassonville, on his return from a visit to France and St. 
Helena. 

From Assegai Bosch to the terminus, the farms are larger, cultivation is 
more extensive and the farmers themselves are of a decidedly superior stamp, 
possessing first-class live stock, plenty of cattle and horses and magnificent teams 
of trek oxen. Throughout the Long Kloof, at the nethermost portion of the 
line, the country is inhabited by a well-to-do farming community, the land is 
exceptionally fertile, being intersected by good cart tracks and roads leading to 
Uniondale, Oudtshoorn and other places. The country generally is adapted to 
the aims of progressive farmers. 

Avontuur is a characteristic little country town, swelling to importance 
through becoming the terminus of the railway and the prospects that it has in 
the future of closer alliance with everything that concerns commercial Knysna 
and the well-being of the promising country on all sides. 
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PORT ELIZABETH. ---The Fiscal Division contains 176 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 23,892 whites and 22,940 coloured. The principal products are 
cattle, sheep, oathay, fruit. The annual average rainfall is 23.96 ins., and the wettest month 
November. 

Port Elizabeth town, 428 miles from Cape 1 own by sea and 839 miles by rail. Lat. S. 
33 deg. 58 min., long. E. 25 deg. 37 min., height 181 ft. Population; White, 21,897; Coloured,. 
10,972. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy, P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. 

EARLY ninety years ago five thousand British 
settlers landed at Algoa Bay, and not only the 
Eastern Province, but probably the whole of 
South Africa has felt the influence of the doings 
of the five thousand and their robust descendants. 

On 'The Hill,'' as a lofty hill overlooking 
the town is called, a pyramid is inscribed with 
the record that the Bay was named Port Eliza- 
beth in honour of "that most excellent of 
women," Lady Elizabeth Donkin, the former 
wife of Governor Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin. 

At that early period Port Elizabeth con- 
sisted of a few huts. It is now the second coast 
oversea receiving and distributing town of im- 
portance in Cape Colony, situated on the shores 
of Algoa Bay, an open and safe anchorage, and 
not inaptly known as the Liverpool of South 
Africa. The Port has ever been noted for energy and enterprise, especially in 
the matter of cargoes, jetties and public works in general. Vessels are loaded 
and discharged by lighters and steam tugs plying between the shipping and the 
.shore, there being three landing jetties, fully equipped with hydraulic cranes and 
1 ail way. s. 

The North Jetty is 1,150 feet long by 84 feet wide, and a portion of it has 
lately been fitted up as a promenade pier. 

Algoa Bay is the Cape "fighting port," the bulk of the oversea traffic for 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Bloemfontein, etc., being landed 
here and expeditiously conveyed over the easy-graded Midland system of the 
Government Railways to the interior and the far North. 

A large explosives' traffic from Nobel's Ardeer works (Scotland), Kynoch's 
Birmingham factory (England), etc., en route to the Johannesburg Gold Mines, 
is dealt with at the "Creek" two miles to the north of the habour, and an 
avoiding line is in use to obviate the necessity for the dangerous goods passing 
through the Town on their way by rail to the Transvaal. 

The Port Elizabeth Town Hall, the Produce Market, the Banks and Ware- 
houses, the Churches, the Volunteer Drill Hall, the German Liedertafel, and the 
Clubs are all among the finest structures of the kind in the Colony. 

The electric lighting of the town and suburbs has been a costly undertaking ; 
so have the sewerage and cleansing, which ensued after the outbreak of plague 
in the Colony a few years ago, and the town now vies with Cape Town in the 
matter of cleanliness and good sanitation. 



There are quite a goodly number of industries, such as engine repairing 
works, machine engineering shops for the making and repairing of machinery 
and tools, flour and saw mills, jam and fruit preserving works, candle and oil 
works, tanneries, and other minor concerns. 

The town has an excellent water supply, obtained from the Van Staadens, 
Sand, Palmiet and Bulk Rivers. There are three reservoirs, having a total 
capacity of 310,000,000 gallons. A total supply of 2,000,000 gallons can be 
delivered into town daily, and as the consumption at present, does n,)t exceed 
1,000,000 gallons per diem, there is an ample reserve. There are excellent public 
and private swimming baths of both fresh and sea water. 

Port Elizabeth possesses three parks. St. George’s — the principal one — is 
situated on the top of the Hill, in the centre of the chief residential portion of 
the town. In this park are the Pearson Conservatory, cricket and football 



grounds, and fine bowling greens. The Victoria Park at the South End, and 
Prince Alfred’s Park at the North End, complete the trio. All are supplied with 
ample accommodation for out-door recreation. At the North End Park special 
facility is provided for picnic parties, with a spacious hall for dancing, and on the 
lake boating is obtainable. All the parks are reached by tram from Market 
Square. 

The beach at Humewood is provided with bathing houses and shelters, and 
suitable accommodation and camping grounds are available for picnic parties and 
holiday makers. 

There are several good Clubs, vis .: — the Port Elizabeth Club, St. George’s 
Club, Deutsche Liedertafel, and the Turf and Sporting Clubs. The suburbs of 
the town look very beautiful with their villa residences, elegant houses, and 
well-kept gardens. 




There arc as good churches, chapels and temples in Port Elizabeth as 
anywhere else in the Colony. The Churches are architecturally beautiful. 
Many elegant spires point to the sky and unstinted outlay has been lavished on 
construction. Charitable and educational work is done by all classes in com- 
bination with the Ladies’ Benevolent Association. 

Cricket, football, tennis and sports grounds are to be found, and many 
exciting local, inter-colonial and international matches and events occur from 
lime to time, causing a great influx of country visitors. 

The Town Hall is a handsome building and cost ^26,000. Adjoining it is 
the Public Hall for meetings and entertainments. The Magistrate's Office and 



Post Office also adjoin the Town Hall, the Post Office costing £28,000. The 
Free Library contains a collection of about 40,000 volumes, including many rare 
topographical and historical works. In the same building as the Library is the 
Chamber of Commerce, and facing this building stands the statue of Queen 
Victoria erected to her memory by the townspeople. 

One of the distinctive features of the town is the Feather Market, as the 
great block of buildings is known, in which the market aflFairs of the fruit, 
wool and feather merchants, and vendors of other wares are conducted. 

There is a South African Museum that will afford great pleasure to the 
tourist student of South African fauna and flora, native curiosities and a multi- 
tude of such things collected from all parts of the Eastern Province. 


There are many good schools, including the Grey Institute School and the 
Athenaeum Institute, where scientific and artistic studies and classes are provided 
for young men. 

One of the two principal Agricultural Shows in the Colony is held here 
annually, (the other being at Rosebank, near Cape Town). There is a considerable 
trade with the native and suburban population in agricultural produce, and the 
morning market in the Town Square is usually busy. 

For many years the town has retained in an official capacity, as the City 
Organist, Mr. Roger Ascham, through whom, it may be truly said, that Port 
Elizabeth has become famous for its public concerts. 

The mission of music is to bring forth the best instincts of the people, 
and by educating the public taste of the Eastern Province in the appreciation 
of classical and emotional music through the instrumentality of such a master, 
Port Elizabeth is doing an important national missionary work. The great hall 
of the Feather Market, estimated to seat nearly 3,000 persons, is usually, on 
Sunday nights after Church hours, well filled with eager listeners to the City 
organist's entrancing music. 

There are excursions all the year round to neighbouring sea-side and other 
places, such as — 

Walmer with a population of 1,800, where there is a Sanatorium, in addition 
to the general attractions of the town as a suburban residence. 

New Brighton, five miles distant, where there is good bathing. 

Zwartkops River, where boating trips up the river and on the sea in the 
vicinity are very popular. 

Red House, two miles from Zwartkops, a favourite boating place. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Port Elizabeth to Alexandria via Doom Kloof, 68 
miles E.N.E., Grahamstown 77 miles N.E. ; Somerset East via Addo Drift, Coerney Station, 
Zuurberg Pass, Been Leegte and Mitis Vlakte, T05 miles N. ; Uitenhage 18 miles N.W. 
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Fifth Tour 


UITBNHAOE.— The Fiscal Division contains 2,373 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 12,560 white, and i9>46o coloured. The average rainfall is 17-85 
inches, and the wettest month, November. 

Ultenhage, lat. S. 33 deg. 47 min-, long. E. 25 deg., 24 min., height 190 feet. A town and 
Railway Station on the C.G.R. 21 miles N.W. of Port Elizabeth on the line to Graaff-Reinet. 
Population: White 6,680; Coloured, 5,513. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. 
P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 

4ipi^ ITENHAGE is one of the oldest 
and most prosperous towns in 
Cape Colony, situated in the 
valley of the Zwartkops River 
on the Cape Government Rail- 
way line, 21 miles from Port 
Elizabeth. 

It reminds one of an Eng- 
lish working-man’s town, for 
at meal hours crowds of 
grimy workmen may be seen in 
work attire returning from la- 
bour at the railway works, the 
wool-washing factories and other 
industrial places. 

Fruit growing is an exten- 
sive industry, and a great deal of 
this and other produce is trans- 
ported from the town and 
suburbs abroad and in the 
Colony. 

The town has an excellent water supply delivered to the houses through 
the ordinary piping from a spring in the Winterhoek mountains. 

There is a valuable salt pan about two miles to the east of Zwartkops River, 
known as the Groot Pan. The shape of the pan is almost perfectly oval; it is 
about 1,500 yards long, 1,000 yards wide, and about two feet deep when 
full. After heavy rains, the salt comes from saline springs that rise in the 
bed of the pan, and as the water evaporates off, a thick crust of salt about two 
inches thick is deposited. It has been estimated that 23 lbs. of salt are obtained 
per cubic foot of pan and contents. 

The wool-washing industry, in which several firms are concerned, affords 
employment to a large number of persons. The success of this industry is 
enhanced by the excellent water supply. 




The Botanical Gardens, which are popular places of resort, have been laid 
out with skill and taste, and are kept in perfect order and condition. 

As is to be expected of a town of Uitenhage’s importance and the alert 
progressive spirit of the population, the public buildings are nearly all on 
a large scale. The Town Hall is a handsome building, roomy enough to contain 
nearly two thousand people. 

To say that vegetation flourishes is to announce an abundance of fruit and 
flowers in profusion. Gardens are everywhere, and legions of flower pots adorn 
windows, walls and doorways. 

Although the stream of mountain water whence Uitenhage gains its supply 
is sufficient to supply all the present domestic and business requirements of the 
town, yet municipal expansion is still going on and more water is being provided. 
•Ultimately the supply from the Zwartkops River, a few miles away, combined 



with other sources, will be something like 3,700,000,000 gallons, to be impounded 
in a reservoir 60 feet in depth, covering 275 acres. With a completed scheme of 
water supply, irrigation will be used to increase the trade and prosperity of the 
town and district, and nearly 10,000 acres will, it is estimated, be put under 
cultivation. The cost of such a scheme will probably be £220,000. 

One of the sights of Uitenhage is Messrs. Smith Bros.’ extensive nursery. 
Their vineyards and orchards are famous in the Eastern Province, although 
it is not generally known that they possess the largest vineyard in this Province, 
containing over half a million vines. 

Uitenhage possesses two well managed and well edited newspapers, the 
Uitenhage Times and the Chronicle, both taking an ardent interest in the affairs 
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of the town and district. There are also several very good hotels and twa 
first class social clubs, the Uitenhage Club and the National. 

There are several good Public Schools, including the Riebeek College for 
Girls and the Muir High School and the Marist Brothers’ School for Boys. 

An excellent Public Library is much prized by the community. 

There is an up-to-date style about the town that at once impresses the visitor 
from afar. The streets are wide, well paved, macadamised, and shaded with 
Colonial oaks. Handsome shops and business premises adorn the principal 
thoroughfares, and seem to have no lack of steady trade. 

Not very far from Uitenhage is the Sunday’s River Irrigation Works, where 
some of the best practical working illustrations of irrigation work and the 
stemming and impounding of torrential storm waters are to be seen. 

Linking the distant past of the early settlers with the bright, hopeful 
future, there lives in an old house in the oldest thoroughfare Mr. J. L. Frost, 

who arrived among the first emigrants to the 
Eastern Province in the year 1820 on board the 
barque “ Ocean,” then chartered by Mr. Frost’s 
father and Mr. Damant — ^grandfather of Mr. 
Attorney Chase, of Uitenhage. As he grew up 
he received the best education a Colonial school 
could give, applied himself to agricultural pur- 
suits, fell in love with, and married, Miss Beneke, 
of Port Elizabeth, and together they spent nearly 
65 years of wedded life in the district. 

Ten of eleven children are alive, and twenty- 
nine grandchildren and three great-grandchildren 
emulate the good works of their forbears. 

Among the interesting incidents Mr. Frost 
related was that of a tame baboon and the lame 
railway signalman who lost both his legs in an 
accident. He trained the baboon to push him 

A n . • 1. j about in a trolley, and for some years the two 

An Ostrich under the Doctor’s Care. , , 

went together, never missing and never late. 

Leaving Uitenhage, the first stop of note is Bluecliff, the station for Bay- 
ville which is situated 6 miles away on the Sunday’s River. Here is the estate 
of the Sunday’s River Irrigation Company, pronounced by experts to be the 
finest irrigation estate in the Colony. Good shooting is to be had in the district. 
Further on is Kleinpoort, from which station a splendid view of the Cockscomb* 
— a giant peak 5,800 feet above sea level — is obtained. The homestead of Mr. 
J. W. Grewar abuts the railway station, and in addition to large and small 
stock and ostriches, quite a feature of the place is his extensive poultry farm, 
the largest in the Eastern Province and, probably, in the whole Colony. It is 
not unusual for 500 chickens under a month old to be running about, and the 
daily gathering of eggs is small at 200. Incubators and brooders are used in 
th^ hatching and rearing of chickens, and separate pens are provided for each 
breed as well as for young birds of different ages. Nor are the thorough and up- 
to-date methods confined to poultry, for Kleinpoort butter invariably fetches gO(^ 
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prices at the Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage markets. South Africa is singularly 
well adapted for poultry rearing inasmuch as breeders are enabled to hatch the 
whole year round, and for half of the year chickens can be reared in brooders 
without artificial heat after the first four or five days from hatching. Breeders 
in the uplands, however, have great difficulties in getting satisfactory hatches 
from hot air incubation on account of the high altitude of the country in which 
they live. Heights amounting to over 4,000, 5,000 and up to 6,000 feet above the 
sea level are the general rule in the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, Griqua- 
land West, etc. 

The breeds best adapted for our climate are, for laying purposes, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, and Anconas; and, in a minor degree, Andalusians. For table pur« 
poses, Indian Game. For general utility purposes, combining both qualities, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Langshans and Plymouth Rocks. Of the various 
sub-varieties of these breeds the following are those most in favour: White, 
Silver and Golden Wyandottes, Buflf and Black Orpingtons, Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks, Black Langshans, White, Brown, Black and Buff Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas, Blue Andalusians and Indian Game. Dorkings do not thrive 
well in South Africa; on the other hand the Houdan docs well and would do 
better were it without a crest. Within the last few years Lakenfelders and 
Campines have also been imported and are favourably reported upon. So also 
are some of the French breeds, such as Faverolles and Creve Coeurs. 



Goats. 


South Africa has a bad name for diseases of poultry, but in this country they 
ai’e not more virulent than in others, and our poultry, if ordinary care be taken 
of them, are not attacked by any disease, a description of which cannot be found 
in any of the ordinary poultry books or in books dealing specially with diseases. 


JANSENYILLE. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,923 square miles and the census 
division a population of 5»i88 white, and 6,148 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
9.46 inches, any the wettest month, January. 


Jansenville. Village situated on the Sunday's River, 23 miles N.N.E. of 
Mount Stewart Station, which is 113 miles from Port Elizabeth. Population: 
White, 503 ; coloured, 744. 


Prize Angora Rams. 


These prize Angora 
goats were bred from well 
tended stock by a local 
farmer. They and their 
sires have been prize 
takers at the great shows 
in the Colony for many 
years past, both for form 
and class of hair. The 
mohair industry in the 
hands of those who under- 
stand the business is most 
payable Skill is required 
in the treatment of the 
animals when extra quality 
is looked for, but the 
returns amply pay for the 
trouble. Mohair is one of 
the best of the staple pro- 
ducts of the Colony, 
and no district devoted to 
the industry lacks wealthy 
farmers. 


Approximate Roai> Distances.— Jansenville to Steytlerville, 35 miles S.S.W. ; Aberdeen, 
$0 miles N.W. ; Graaff-Reinet, 53 miles N. ; Somerset East, 75 miles E.N.E. ; Willowmore, 
90 miles W.S.W. ; Pearston, 40 miles N.E. ; Klipplaat Junction, 23 miles W.S.W. ; Aberdeen 
Road Station, 26 miles N.W. 

Postcart to Mount Stewart Station 23 miles S.S.W. of Jansenville 3i hours. Mondays 
and Saturdays 7.45 a.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 2.15 p.m. Fare los., Return, i8s. 

Klipplaat Junction, Station 123 miles from Port Elizabeth, and the Junction of the 
Klipplaat-Oudtshoorn Railway with the Midland System. 

Principal Products.— Jansenville.— Oathay, Lucerne, Skins, Mohair, Ostrich Feathers, 
Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 



WILLOWMORE.— The Fiscal Division contains 3,498 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 5,832 white, and 6,057 coloured. The average annual rainfall is 
9.42 inches, and the wettest month, January. 

Willowmore. Height, 2,760 feet. Town and station 62 miles W. of Klip- 
plaat Junction, which is 123 miles from Port Elizabeth.^ Population: White, 814; 
Coloured, 1,353. 

The climate is healthy, dry and bracing, and very suitable for invalids. 
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Approximate Road Distances.— Willowmore to Beaufort West, 90 miles N.W.; 
Aberdeen, 75 miles N.E. ; Jansenville via Mount Stewart, 90 miles E.N.E. 

Principal Products. — Willowmore. — Oathay, Lucerne, Dried Fruit, Skins, Wool, 
Mohair, Hides, Ostrich Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 


UNIONDALE. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,690 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 5,057 white, and 4,376 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 12.31 inches, 
and the wettest month, August. 

The town of Uniondale is prettily situated in a fertile valley, latitude S. 33 
tieg. 39 mins., longitude E. 23 deg, 9 mins. Height, 2,240 feet. It has a 
population of 536 white and 902 coloured. It is a good wheat district 
and one of the most promising agricultural areas in the country, there being 
very little sterile soil. There is plenty of good commercial forest timber, from 
which suitable wood for waggon and cart making is procurable. These are 
already flourishing industries in the town. 

Postcart to Uniondale Road, t8 miles. Mon., Wed., Fri., ii.o a.m. 10s.. Return. 17s. 6d. 
To Avontuur Station 7i miles, 5s. 

Uniondale Road, Railway Station on the Klipplaat to Ondtsboorn branch of the C.G.R. 

Avontuur, hamlet, P, 0 ., T.O., and M.O.O. 7} miles S. of Uniondale. Terminus of 
Light Railway from Port Elizabeth (see p. 129). 

Haarlem, Village and Post Office, 21 miles S.E. of Uniondale. Population: White, no; 
Coloured, 560. Hotels and Churches. 

Principal Products. — Uniondale. — Oathay, Tobacco. Lucerne, Spirits. Dried Fruit, 
Skins, Wool, Mohair, Ostrich Feathers, Butter, Cattle. Horses, Mules. Sheep, Goats, 
Ostriches, Oranges, Apples, and other Fruit. 


OUDT8HOORN. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,653 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 15,211 white, and 15,187 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
8.64 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Ottdtshoorn, lat. S. 33 deg. 35 min., long. E. 22 deg. 13 min., height 1,090 feet. Rail- 
way Station and town situated on the Grobbelaar’s River. Population: White, 4,145; 
Coloured, 4,704. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 

Calitzdorp (Alt. 750 feet.)— Village 34 miles W.N.W. Population: White, 358; 
Coloured, 151. Assistant Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Hotels and 
Churches. Laingsburg Station 95 miles W.N.W. of Calitzdorp and 213 mile.s from Cape 
Town. 

iVlehring*a'Poort; P.O., T.O., and M.O.O., at the* fool of Meiring s Poort Pass over the 
Zwartberg Range, 24 miles E.N.E. of Oudtshoorn. 

Schopman’s Hoek» P-O.* T.O., and M.O.O., 15 miles N. 



HE district of Oudtshoorn lies in 
an expansive valley. The chief 
feature of the district is the Oli- 
fants River, which crosses it from 
its north-east corner to the south- 
1^est. The Divisional town of 
Oudtshoorn was founded about 
sixty years ago, and was so called 
by Mr. Bergh, then Magistrate of 
George, of which district Oudt- 
shoorn was a field cornetcy. Mr. 
Bergh was a descendant of 
(iovernor Van Rheede van Oudt. 

Oudtshoorn is considered the 
most fertile district in Cape Colony, 
the soil being known as broken 
Karroo, which is wonderfully pro- 
ductive when it can be watered. 

The principal products are 
ostrich feathers, horses and cattle. 
At the auction sales of feathers in 
1904, £ 79 fi ^9 was paid for feathers in the district out of a total for the whole 
Colony of ^^357, 408 Besides ostriches the chief agricultural products are 
lucerne (which is extensively baled as hay and exported), tobacco, brandy, 
whipsticks, oranges and other fruit. Deciduous and citrus fruits alike thrive 
well in the district. 

The town contains two synagogues and a Masonic Temple, while the 
Dutch Reformed Church is considered to be one of the finest in the 
country. The Jewish community is an extensive one, chiefly employed in 
the feather trade. Among the public institutions are the Farmers* and Fruit 
Growers* Associations, a Racing Club, cricket, football, tennis and croquet clubs. 
There is a fine municipal recreation ground. There are two newspapers, the 
Oudtshoorn Courant and the Zuid Westen, 'the former, established in May, 1897, 
being a bi-lingual organ, while the Zuid Westcn is entirely Dutch. 

Oudtshoorn in the olden days, sixty years ago, when the Dutch church was 
at the lower end of the village near the river, was called Veldschoendorp, and 
the Oudtshoorn people were looked upon scornfully by the superior Georgians, 
Oudtshoorn at that time being merely a field cornetcy of George. 

Before the completion of the Klipplaat railway the outlets northward were 
through the wonderful Meirings Poort Gorge and the Zwartberg Pass, which 
is one of the finest examples of road construction in the world, leading directly 
over to the village of Prince Albert. Besides the town of Oudtshoorn, there 
are in the district the villages of Calitzdorp, on the west, and Dysseldorp on 
the east, the former being a seat of the snb-Magistracy, and the latter the mission 
station of the Independent Church. 

Excellent marble is found in many parts of th^ district, several large 
outcrops being visible in the neighbourhood of Meirings Poort. There is also 
^ large deposit of saltpetre in the neighbourhood of Hazenjacht. 
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A warm spring near the vicinity, called “ The Warm Water,” is supposed 
to be highly mineralised, and to have certain curative properties. 

The Oliphants River, near the town, is spanned by an iron bridge, called 
the Sivewright Bridge, named after a former Commissioner of Public’ Works. 
The Grobbelaars River, on the banks of which the town stands, is spanned by 
the Juta and Olivier Bridge, whidh connects the east and west banks. On the 
west bank is the Royal South Western Hospital, an institution of usefulness to 



the surrounding districts, and supported by Government grant, by contributions 
from the town and Divisional Councils, and by private subscriptions and 
endowments. 

The Oudtshoorn Volunteer Rifle Corps was honoured by a presentation of 
the King’s colours on the occasion of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. 

Oudtshoorn is represented in Parliament by three members. 

There are several tobacco factories in the town and district, the principal 
among them being the Cango Tobacco Factory, Messrs. Schanks’, Spies Bros., 
Schoeman Bros., and Prince, Vintcent and Co., and Mr. W. de Jong. 

Through the use of irrigation, which has so greatly increased the growth 
of lucerne and other suitable crops, Oudtshoorn is first on the list of ostrich 




Forty years ago systematic ostrich farming was unknown; the wild birds 
were hunted and killed, and were rapidly becoming extinct; like the golden eggs 
of the fable, the bird was sacrificed for the sake of the sport it afforded. 

During the time of incubation, the birds are placed in camps ” fenced in. 
At this time the male bird becomes fierce, and cannot be approached 
without serious danger. A blow from his double toe has been known to rip 
a man^s body completely open, and at one time the Cape newspapers reported 
deaths resulting from attacks of ostriches every season. A rap on the 
head will kill the birds, whose feathers and eyes are their only claim to beauty. 

The young ostrich chicks grow very quickly, and are usually put on the 
veld with the older birds almost immediately. 
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The chicks are very difficult to rear, as when the weather becomes wet or 
cold, many of them die of exposure, and this drawback is a serious matter to the 
young farmer making a start. 

Nothing is more novel and edifying to a traveller than his first visit to a 
large ostrich farm. The farm is divided up into breeding, rearing, and farming 
camps. When the ostriches are being shorn of their feathers they are wedged, 
separately, into very tiny enclosures called plucking boxes, and a small bag 
thrown over the head ; the word plucking is apt to convey, to those who have no 
knowledge of the subject, quite an erroneous impression: it would lead one to 
imagine that the feathers are pulled or dragged away, perhaps in a bleeding state, 
from the unfortunate ostrich, and so causing it great pain. This would be cruel. 
Jn reality the clipping of an ostrich’s feathers causes it just about as much pain 



Near Schoemans Hoek. 


as shearing does to a sheep. What are called the body feathers of the ostrich 
are never interfered with. These feathers are left on the bird for two very good 
reasons: firstly, because if stripped of all these feathers the ostrich probably 
would die, and secondly, because these feathers are valueless for sale, the price 
being so small that it would hardly pay to pluck and sort them for the market. 
The feathers usually taken are the white wing feathers, which are known as 
PRIMES, and occupy one single row on each wing; then, again, two rows of blacks 
on the wing (these would be drab in the hen) and the tail feathers. When the 
ostrich is let out of the plucking box after taking its feathers, there is absolutely 
Ao BARE PORTION OF THE SKIN EXPOSED. The usual course in clipping the feathers 
is after a growth of six months, at which stage they are well grown out and just 
in the pink 6f bloom aiid beauty. They are clipped with a clipper similar to an 
ordinary pruning clipper. The feather is cut about an inch away irom where it 



1.— .Father's turn to sit. 2 — Where is that woman ? 3.— Ostrich Chicks. 

4. — Tame and easily caught. 5, — Led to the plucking. 6. — Cutting the feathers. 
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grows out of the socket, leaving about an inch of quill or stum]) j)rotrucling from, 
the socket. The quill or stump is now left in its socket for two or three months. 
At the end of this time it is thoroughly dried out, amber coloured to the very tip 
in the socket, almost loose to the touch, and quite ripe. A pair of small pliers is 
now used and the quill is drawn. Instead of cruelty to the ostrich it may safely 
be contended that it is a relief to get rid of this stump, for it often can be noticed 
that the bird has cracked or split up the end of the stump with his beak, probably 
wishing to remove it, through irritation caused by the )'oung or new feather 
starting to form and grow deep down in the socket. The clipping is done to get 
the feather at its bloom and in the most marketable condition. By clipping you 
save the feather and spare the bird. 

Most of the feathers in the district are sold out of hand, while they are on 
the bird — sometimes three months in advance. 



A Feather Auction. 


The profits made by individual farmers are enormous. One farmer lately 
contracted to sell to a local buyer the whole of his stock of feathers representing 
the plucking of 2,000 ostriches, at £6 per bird. This was only one of several 
interests that he had. His tenants pay him £3,000 a year. Besides all this he 
has a large vineyard and orchard, and makes a lot of money out of dried fruit. 

Due west of the town, and almost at the foot of the Zw^artberg Pass, are 
situated the celebrated Cango Caves, twenty miles distant. At present the 
Government has constructed a good road up to the left of the caves, and there 
is a paid Government guide. One shilling admission is charged. New chambers 
are continuously being discovered, and the full extent of the caves has by no 
means been ascertained. The caves belong to the Van der Veens family, but 
the Government has charge of them. 

These are probably the most wonderful stalactite caves known to exist. 



Were they in America or Europe their fame would attract visitors from all parts 
of the world, and they would be a source of immense revenue to their owners. 

The distance of the caverns is computed at eleven miles in a direct line from 
Oudtshoorn. 

The country towards 
the caves, though wild, be- 
comes extremely interest- 
ing. The lofty grey peaks 
of the Zwartberg in the 
di.stance form a splendid 
back ground to extremely 
wild scenery, with pecu- 
liarities of its own which 
compel fresh admiration, 
even though the traveller 
may have become almost 
satiated with the beauties 
of Cape scenery. For a 
few miles the narrow val- 
ley through which winds 
the Grobbelaar river, is 
bounded on lx)th sides by 
high precipitous banks 
whose sides are richly 
clothed with brush-wood 
of great variety, mingled 
with wild geraniums and 
other members of the flora 
of this solitary region, 
llere and there in rainy 
times the flood waters come 
down in great force and 
volume through the gorges. At the Foot of the Zwartberg. 

On reaching the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the caverns 

we find that the entrance is a vast semi-circular opening in the mountain. It 
was first discovered in 1870 by a Boer while out hunting. As he began to explore 
this mysterious place his awe and surprise must have been equal to that of the 
Katskillian Rip van Winkle. 

“ We proceeded through narrow passages, archways, up and down hills, over 
stones, rock, sand, mud and various difficulties, and at last arrived at a descent 
of fourteen or fifteen feet steep and faced with a deep covering of soft, 
loamy mud, down which it was impossible to walk. Throwing down a torch, 
so as to see the bottom, we commenced to descend, each man sitting on his heels, 
and allowing himself to shoot down with a velocity equal to a toboggan slide. 
Down we all went one after the other, waving our torches, each clearing away 
his portion of mud. In the outer world we would have been objects of mirth, 
covered as we were with mud of a bright orange yellow colour. Many of us 



Cango Caves. 


had lost our shoes and stockings. We presently stood in the long chamber, or 
Thompson's hall, named after the discoverer in 1822. It appeared to be quite 
800 feet long, 24 to 40 feet in height, and 60 feet wide, with a very uneven, 
broken floor, falling as much as 40 feet, and broken up by deep pits. At the 
end we were, by calculation, about 2,000 feet from the entrance of the caves, 
how much farther we might have gone we know not. Great was the hilarity 
occasioned by our abortive attempt to reascend the slopes of slippery mud, 
which, after trying several devices, we ultimately succeeded in doing by cutting 
holes for our feet.” 

Such is the description given by a party of explorers in the early days 
before greater internal wonders had been discovered. 

After entering the vast portal, a descent can now be made per ladder, some 
30 or 40 feet into the great Thomson hall — a suitable banqueting room for giants 
of yore. In the centre of this vast chamber is an immense stalagmite, forming a 
pillar from floor to ceiling, white as the purest marble, and sparkling as though 
with embedded gems. The stalactites which depend from the roof, when lit up by 
the glaring torch light, appear extremely beautiful. The forms they assume are 
indescribable. Thompson compared them to cauliflowers, cascades, pulpits, 
animals, drapery, and what not. They seem like showers of diamonds, high 
jind lofty candelabra and shining cups and goblets. The vastness, as welTas 
the novelty of the scene, creates a weird impression on the senses, while the 
excited imagination calls up a thousand curious shapes and connects them with 
surrounding objects. 




Although persons have penetrated the caves for a distance ot over a mile, 
they have never been penetrated to the end, and their inner recesses still remain 
a field of exploration for anyone ambitious of going where man has never yet 
adventured. 

Approximate Road DiSTANCES.—Oudtshoorn to Uniondale 68 miles E.S.E., Willowmore 
96 miles E.N.E. 

Postcart to George (thence by rail to Mossel Bay) 42 miles, daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays, 7.15 p.m. ; Sundays 9 a.m. Fare £i 2s. 6d., Return £2 2s. 6d. ; to Klaarstroom 36 
miles, Tuesdays 6 a.m., Prince Albert Village 60 miles Tuesdays 6.30 a.m. Fare £i rys. 6d., 
Return — double fare less 5 per cent. Prince Albert Road ^ miles Tuesdays 6.30 a.m., 
£2 los. Calitzdorp 34 miles Tuesday 5 a.m., 17s. 6d., Return 30s. 

Principal Products.—Oudtshoorn.— Oathay, Tobacco, Lucerne, Wine, Spirits, Dried 
Fruits, Skins, Oranges, Peaches and other Fruits, Ostrich Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 


ABERDEEN. — The Fiscal Division contain.s 2,645 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 4,431 whites and 3,922 coloured. The annual average rainfall is it. 42 inches, 
and the wettest month, March. 

Aberdeen, lat. S. 32 deg. 28 min., long. E. 24 deg. 3 min., height 2,400 feet. 23 miles 
N.W. of Aberdeen Road Railway Station, C.G.R., which is 145 miles from Port Elizabeth. 
Population: White, 1,623; Coloured, 930. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy, 
P.O., T.O., and M. 0 . 0 , 

The town of Aberdeen, the prin- 
cipal place in the district, is situated 
at the foot of the Kaindeboo moun- 
tains. After a long season of drought 
and depression, several good rainy 
seasons have set in and changed the 
whole face of nature, enriching the 
population and advancing permanent 
schemes of provision against future 
droughts. 

The district, which carries close 
on half a million goats and sheep, 
ranks third in the Colony for mohair 
and wool, and at the Aberdeen 
Monthly Stock sales it is not unusual 
for 10,000 animals to be disposed 
of. The town of Aberdeen is 

the centre of a large farming community of the stock raising class, 

and in addition to its important stock sales, the export of mohair, wool and 

ostrich feathers is about 1,000 tons per annum. The back country is a vast 

expanse of Kwoo veld through which the traveller may •drive for hours and see 
only occasions flocks of sheep and goats herded as in Biblical times, with the 
addition, perhaps, of a few buck, wild ostriches and Secretary birds. 
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Approximate Road Distances. — Aberdeen to Beaufort West, loo miles W. ; Aberdeen 
to Willowmore, 75 miles S.W. ; Aberdeen to Jansenvillc, 50 miles S.E. ; Aberdeen to Mur- 
raysburg, 68 miles S.W. ; Aberdeen to Graaff-Reinet, 35 miles N.E. 

Aberdeen Road» Railway Station, P.O., T.O., and M.O.O., on C.G.R. 145 miles from 
Port Elizabeth. 

Postcart to Aberdeen 23 miles N.W. of Aberdeen Road 3J hours. Mondays and Satur- 
days 9.30 a.m. ; Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 7 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., 
Return, 20s. 

Principal Products. — Aberdeen. — Cathay, Lucerne, Dried Fruit, Skins, Wool, Mohair, 
Ostrich Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Afules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 


GRAAFF-REINET. — The Fiscal Division contains 2,692 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 7,830 white, and 12,386 coloured. The average rainfall is 14.87 
inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Graaff-Reinet, lat. S. 32 deg. 16 min., long. E. 24 deg. 32 min., height 2,500 feet. Town 
and station 185 miles N.N.W. of Port Elizabeth. Population: White, 4,055; Coloured, 6,028. 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 

EFORE the close of the eighteenth century 
the great Dutch Division of GraafF-Rcinet 
was established, extending from Swellen- 
dam to the Fish River, and from the Snowy 
^Mountains to the sea. In 1785, an old 
burgher resident of Stellenbosch was sent 
to preside over it, and two farms, almost 
girdled by the Sundays River near its 
source, were chosen for the site of the 
public oifices. 

Snell was the origin of Graaff^Reinet, 
where for generations the quiet inhabitants 
of one of the most important towns of the 
midland districts have been able to cultivate 
the finest grapes and fruits of the Colony. 
The soil of (jraaflf-Reinet is as productive 
as any in the world, as the returns from the 
orchards, vineyards and gardens fully prove, 
but it is not generally known that it is 
Karoo soil again bearing out the conten- 
tion that if water could be applied, this idle Karoo would yield untold 
treasures for the enrichment of the Colony. 

? The approaches to the town are very picturesque through kloofs full of 
verdant bush. Considering its size and importance, Graaff-Reinet still jiartakes 
much of the free and easy Dutch element in which it was created, and which, 
niore or less, .still dominates its existence. It is well laid out, its streets run at 





right angles, and each may be said to ])e a mile lung. The tuwn is well ])lanted 
and full of gaialens. 

The Dutch Reformed Church cost £i8,oa‘), and can seat 2,000 people. 

The town is bounded by the Sundays River, having its origin in the Sneeuw- 

berg mountains in tbe north. 
The Comi)ass IJerg, one of 
the pinnacles of the Sneeiiw- 
berg range, stands 7,800 
feet above the level of Table 
T*ay, is one of the highe.'.t 
elevations in the Cape, and 
is, of course, the command- 
• ing object of interest to the 
visitor. As the eye descends 
from the contemplation of 
the magnificence of the 
great mountains to the floral 
and horticultural beauties all 
we have found an oasis in the Karoo. 



Dutch Reformed Church. 


around us we realise that 
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The niouiitaiii range, in 
close proximity, supplies 
the town with pure water, 
which is so plentiful that 
full use is made of it for 
irrigation purposes for the 
cultivation of flourishing 
fruit orchards, flower gar- 
dens, vineyards, and abun- 
dant field crops. 

There is a fine Eng- 
lish Church, a Town Hall, 
a College, and a good Pub- 
lic Library. The town is 
built on modern lines, the 
houses being of a substan- 
tial character, but it is a 
thousand pities that the 
fear of fire has caused the 
removal of many of the 
picturesque thatched roofs 
that added to the rural 
prettiness of the town and 
its suburbs. 

The Botanical Gardens 
are among the best in the 
Colony. They are situated 
pleasantly near to the hos- 
pital, an excellently con- 
ducted and very popular institution. 

Most of the vineyards and orchards, and many other rural industries, are 
light in the town, adding very much to its rural aspect. 

One of the most curious and weird scenes in South Africa is the “ Valley 
of Desolation,” about three miles away. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Graaff-Reinet to Richmond. 83 miles N.W. ; Middel- 
burg, 85 miles N.E. ; Cradock, 85 miles E.N.E. : Janseiiville, 53 miles S. ; .Aberdeen, 35 miles 
S.W. 



In the \’allev ol Desolation, 


Postcarts Murraysburg, 60 miles W.N.W. of Graaff-Reinet, ii hours, Mondays 11.30, 
£i los. ; Pearston 84 miles S.E., 9 hours, Tuesday, 10 a.m., Saturdays 6.30 a.m., ii. 

Principal Products. — Graaff-Reinet. — Oathay. Lucerne, Spirits, Dried Fruit, Skins^. 
Wool, Mohair, Ostrich Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 


MIDDELBURO. — The Fiscal Division contains 2,222 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 10,173 white, and 10,116 coloured. Magistracy. P.O. The annual 
average rainfall is 14.98 inches, and the wettest month, February. 

Middelburg, lat. S. 31 deg. 30 min., long. E. 25 deg. 0 min., height 4,095 feet. Town 
and station 7 miles W. of Rosmead Junction 250 miles from Port Elizabeth via Graaff- 
Rcinet. Population: White, 7>200, (including military); Coloured, 5,147. Civil Commis- 
sioner and Resident Magistracy. T.O., and M.O.O. 

HE town is situated on the Little Brak River, about 
seven miles from Rosmead Junction. The farmers 
and their families in the surrounding district come 
in four times a year to Nachtmaal, filling all the 
houses, many of which are empty in the intervals. 
The streets are well laid out, and are planted 
principally with fruit and acacia trees, and it is a 
town of pretty gardens. The floral effect in the 
spring time and at midsummer is extremely beauti- 
ful. The Public Library contains over 12,000 
volumes. There are Anglican, Dutch Reformed 
and Wesleyan churches, a sanatorium, three hotels, 
and a permanent military garrison. 

The district, almost throughout, is very fertile. 
At one time it formed part of Colesberg, and be- 
came a Fiscal Division in 1858, when portions of 
Albert, Cradock and Graaff-Reinet were added to it. 
The height of the country and its bracing climate 
make it very suitable for the production of hardy 
breeds of cattle and horses. Much more could pro- 
bably be made of the producing capacity of the 
district. 

At one time wild animals of almost every South African type were plenti- 
ful in this district. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Middelburg to Hanover, 60 miles N.W. ; Colesberg, 65 
miles N. ; Steynsburg, 58 miles E.N.E. ; Graaff-Reinet, 85 miles S.W. ; Cradock, 62 miles S.E. 

Rosmead Junction. — Station and junction 243 miles from Port Elizabeth. 
P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Three lines connect at Rosmead Junction, v\z.\ (i) the 
main line direct to Port Elizabeth; (2) the loop line to Graaff-Reinet, Klipplaat 
and Port Elizabeth; (3) the line to East London via Stormberg Junction. 

Principal Products.— Middelburg.— Oathay, Lucerne, Skins, Wool, Mohair, Ostrich 
Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 



STEYNSBURG — The Fiscal Division contains 1,113 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 2,994 white, and 3,168 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
18.43 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

5teyn5b|rir. — Latitude S. 31 deg. 18 mins., longitude E. 25 deg. 49 mins. 
Height, 4,850 feet. Town and station on Cape Government Railways, 255 miles 
from East London and 45 miles east of Rosmead Junction. Civil Commissioner 



and Resident Magistracy. P.O., and M.O.C). Population: White, 1,2895 
Coloured, 961. 

Approximate Road Distances.— Steynsbiirg to Biirghersdorp, 38 miles N.K. ; Colcsherg, 
70 miles N.W. ; Cradock, 68 miles S. ; Tarkastad, 82 miles S.W. 

Principal Products. — Steynsburg. — Skins, Wool, Mohair, Butler, Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Goats. 


MOLTENO. — The Fiscal Division contains 727 square miles, and the census division a 
population of 3,485 white, and 6,268 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 20.66 inches, 
and the wettest month, March. 

Molteno. (Alt. 5,183 feet.) — A town and station on C.G.R. 210 miles from 
East London. Population: White, 1,072; coloured, 1,653. Civil Commissioner 
and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O. and M.O.O. An important coal-mining 
centre. 

Cyphergat. Lat. S. 31 deg. 27 min., long. E. 26 deg. 25 min., height 5,150 feet. Railway 
Station. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. An important colliery on C.G.R. 17 miles S. of Stormberg 
Junction and 204 miles from East London. 

Fairvlew Siding. An important colliery on C.G.R. 18 miles S. of Stormberg Junction 
and 203 miles from East London. 



Stormberg Junction. — Station on the Cape Government Railways, 221 miles 
from East London. This is the junction of the Eastern System of the Cape 
Government Railways, with the branch line to Rosmead Junction on the Midland 
System. Coal waggons are picked up here from the siding and coal line branch 
that serves several collieries in the neighbourhood. 

Wallsend Siding. — A siding and an important colliery on C.G.R. 15 miles S. 
of Stormberg Junction and 206 miles from East London. 

Approximate Road Distances.— Molteno to Dordrecht, 40 miles E. ; Tarkastad, 48 
miles S. 

Principal Products.— Molteno.— Cathay, Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, 
Goats, Coal. 



ALBERT.-! HE tiscAL Division contains 1.958 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 6,394 white, and 6,728 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 21.12 inches, 
and the wettest month, March. 

Burg:her5dorp lat. S. 31 deg. 2 min., long. E. 26 deg. 19 min., height 4,500 feet. Situated 
near tlie Stormberg Spruit and a station on C.G.R. 243 miles from East London. Popula- 
tion : White, 1,283; Coloured, 1,611.- Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., 
T.O., and ]\I.O.O. Water is laid on to the town in pipes from a distance of three miles. 

This little town is remarkable for 
many things. It contains some of 
Cape Colony’s oldest inhabitants. Mr. 
V. R. Tennant and Mr. and Mrs. Pey- 
per are the oldest English and Dutch 
residents. The latter have joyed and 
.sorrowed together for 66 years. J le 
i.s 87 years and she 84 years of age. 
Mr. Tennant, who keeps a green 
memory for departed events, informed 
us that it was just 53 years ago, when 
Burghersdorp was hardly out of swad- 
dling clothes, that he came here at the 
age of 19 to work and win. The por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Peyper and Mr. 
Tennant grace our initial letter. 

In the ninth year of its existence, 
most of the town had been built as it 
is to-day, and although in the long 53 
years of the past, Tennants and Pey- 
pers have multiplied in the land, not 
one new store has been added to Bur- 
gliersdorp. Tlie township-^ of Beiliulie, 
\ enterstad, Steynsburg, Molteno, 
Sterkstroom, I )or(lrecht, Jamestown 
and .\liwal North have all apjieared during that jieriod. Some of the incidents 
of the early life of Burghersdorp and district before railways were even thought 
of in Cape Colony, narrated by these representatives of the past, are so indicative 
of the primitive life of the Colony that they are worthy of a little space. 

Jr^ort Elizabeth was the only commercial jxirt in tliose old days, and the time 
occupied by loaded waggons in travelling thence to Burghersdorp was from 
twenty-one to thirty-one days. Flooded, nnbridged rivers often caused longer 
detention. 

iv store-keeper in the early days, one Peter Portly, was so unwieldy that 
he could hardly serve at the counter, so he sat astride a chair in the middle of 
his shop, and pointing his finger, he would indicate to his customers where 
to find what they wanted. The shop faced the south, and in the winter shade 
was extremely cold, so Portly took his chair outside, and as the shade travelled 
towards him he shifted his chair until he would be fbund in the afternoon well 
on to the market .square, many yards from the shop. He was a type of the 
•early happy-go-luckies. Another tradesman of a more strenuous di.sposition 




thought life unworthy of him, if he did not fill it with schemes. At the time 
of the great small-pox plague he contracted for pauper coffins and prison sup- 
plies. He was proud of his smartness, and would gleefully relate how he once 
held the coffin contract for small-pox corpses at twenty shillings each. He 
managed this by purchasing an empty saddle case for seven shillings into which 
he placed the corpse, and toppled it over from the case into the grave. The 
same saddle case served for every corpse. The authorities, naturally giving 
his operations a wide berth, knew nothing of all this. 

In some parts of Africa, even to-day, farmers who are far out in the 
veld, wisely provide emergency coffins for themselves and their wives. In 
the Albert District in early times, the coffins always went on a trek filled 
with biscuits, biltong, and other necessaries. Sometimes they were padlocked to 
prevent thieving. Farmer Van der Merwe, when proudly pointing out his 
worldly goods and riches to his visitors, would not omit to show two splendid 





Burghersdorp. 


^nflfin<5 for himself and his wife. He was a good neighbour, and some of the 
adjacent farmers were very neglectful about these things. When a death 
occurred, they borrowed a coffin from Van der Merwe, but forgot to pay for or 
replace it. His first pair had cost him £5 each, and when somebody borrowed 
the other one, he ordered two more, costing £7 los. each, hoping that the high 
price would stop further borrowing. But the good natured man surrendered 
these also to stricken friends. To make sure in future, however, he ordered two 
at £15 apiece, which proved effective. One well known Dutch resident always 
carried his coffin with him when visiting his married children, friends and 
relatives. An irritable old farmer ordered a coffin from the nearest town. 
Oti its arrival, he scrambled into it to see how it fitted. “ Nee dit is verdomd te 
naauw, ik kan daar nie in draai nie. Vat dit terug en stuur mij een breeder kist ” 
(No, hang it, this is too narrow. I can’t even turn in it. Take it back and send 
me another wider one) he exclaimed. 


Nearly fifty years ago the Giovernor of the Colony, Sir George Grey, and 
Prince Alfred visited Burghersdorp. Crowds of farmers came to welcome them. 
On leaving for Aliwal, a jolly old field-cornet, on taking leave, 
shook hands with the Prince, saying: “ Goed dag, Prince, ik wensch^ jou 
gezondheid, geef mij beeste groetness aan jou pappa en mamma. Goed dag,’’ and 
galloped off merrily. (“ Good-bye, Prince, I wish you good health ; give my best 
wishes to your papa and mama. Good-bye.”) 

It would scarcely be believed that 50 years ago, a Burghersdorp family 
manufactured hats. The industry was conducted by an old German. His hats 
were confined to six-inch broad-brimmed Doppers,” weighing eight ounces, 
which were retailed at 15s. each. This industry perished through the enterprise 
of a rival firm who sent a sample to England and obtained the hat of better 
quality at a smaller price. 

The inconvenience occasioned by the lack of postal facilities caused strange 
devices. For instance, one firm which had a branch at Potchefstroom (Trans- 
vaal) sometimes received remittances in gold sovereigns, stuffed in the middle 
of a wool bale. 

The climate is cold in winter. Sheep, horses and cattle are successfully bred, 
and this class of farming, wool-washing, and coal-mining are the principal 
industries, although considerable quanties of tobacco and wool are produced in 
the district. 

The town is a picturesque, old-world looking place, distinctly Dutch, and 
very conservative. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Burghersdorp to Bethulie, 14 miles N.W. ; Norval’s 
Pont via Venterstad, 60 miles N.W. ; Aliwal North, 35 miles N.E. ; Tarkastad, 79 miles S. ; 
Queenstown, 79 miles S.S.E. ; Dordrecht, 77 miles S.E. ; Steynsburg, 38 miles S,W. 

Venterstad, Village 24 miles E.S.E. of Norval’s Pont Station C.G.R. which is 328 miles 
from Port Elizabeth, and 628 miles from Cape Town. Population: White, 541; Coloured, 
620. Assistant Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Hotel and Churches. 

Postcart to Norval’s Pont, 24 miles W.N.W. of Venterstad, 4i hours. 

Principal Products. — Albert. — Oathay, Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, Goats, Coal. 
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ALIWAL NORTH. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,330 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 5,969 white, and 8,888 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
27.28 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Aliwal North. Lat. S. 30 deg. 41 min., long. E. 26 deg. 40 min., height 4,330 feet. A 
town situated on the Orange River and a Station 280 miles from East London. Population : 
White, 1,758; Coloured, 3,808. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., 
and M.O.O. Hotels and Churches. 

I N writing of the commercial and .social attractions of Aliwal North, 
the first sign is the good taste and municipal pride in its public 
park. It is arti.stically laid out and stocked with tropical and sub-tropical 
trees and flowers, nearly all indigenous to South Africa. Lakes and 
fountains add greatly to the general beauty of the park. No Colonial town 
seems to be complete without its show-grounds and racecourse, golf links, public 
tennis courts, and, when it can get them, its swimming baths; and Aliwal North 
is well favoured in these things. Shady trees line the thoroughfares and foot- 
{)aths, and the municipality have wisely begun some extensive nursery planta- 
tions for further use in a similar direction. 

On the Recreation Grounds there are often sporting and athletic gatherings 
on holiday and other occasions, when first-class instrumental music is provided 
by the music-loving portion of the community. 



The AUwal s])rings have a temperature of 95 degrees, and are good for 
rheumatic and scrofulous diseases. The baths have a temperature of 80 degrees 
F., and a flow of over half-a-million gallons per diem. There are swimming 
and private baths at 6d. and is. each, arranged for both sexes, and large and 
well arranged pleasure grounds adjoin the baths. 

It might be well for Aliwal North, and add greatly to its attractiveness if 
a first-class sanatorium in connection with the springs were established. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hahn, the Government Analyst, who examined some of the water, 
it contains 7.41 grains of carbonate of lime, 1.95 sulphate of magnesia, 3.24 
ammonia, 0.95 potash, 8.10 calcium chloride, 61.35 of common salt, 1.04 silica, 
and 5.22 carbonic acid gas. 



Consumptives, and other persons suflFering from chest complaints, experience 
great benefit from residence in Aliwal North. Even in winter time the 
climate is bracing and free from the greater humidity of lower altitudes. 

The excellent water su})ply is derived from the Orange River, being pumped 
by turbines into a reservoir, and from there supplied to the town ; the towm is 
lighted with electricity obtained from this source. 

A motor launch is also run on the river, where good fishing is obtainable. 
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Water from the springs runs through the principal streets. 

There is good sport for rod and gun in and near the river. 

The Orange River rises in the Drakensberg range, drains more than three 
hundred thousand square miles, and flows over one thousand miles from east to 
west, until it ultimately falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Branch railway from Aliwal North to Lady Grey, 40 miles, serves four 
districts, Herschel (including the Basutoland Border), Lady Grey village, 
New England and Barkly East; and Parliament has authorised an extension of 
the line towards the latter township. This extension will run through moun- 
tainous country, by way of Karnmelk Spruit, and bring the fertile districts of 
New England and Barkly East into direct communication with the Northern 
markets. Like Aberdeen in the South West and Cathcart in the East, these 
districts carry an enormous quantity of stock, chiefly sheep and goats, and the 
enterprising farmer with some capital can enrich himself in a comparatively short 
space of time. 

The visitor will at his hotel or by the courtesy of the Government officials, 
find no difficulty in securing an escort to the places of interest. He will be 
shown large areas of. fertile land watered by the Orange River miles away from 
its course, valuable edible plants growing luxuriantly wherever water touches 
the soil. 

Arrive if you can on a public holiday, or on a big produce sale day. 
Perhaps it will not be difficult to embrace both occasions. There is not a finer 
market place in the Colony nor better live stock anywhere. Anybody 
who has been present at a large cattle sale in the United Kingdom will be greatly 
edified at the primitive and rural simplicity of everything. The farmers with 
their wives, sons, and daughters troop into the town with long teams of trek 
ox waggons, and saleable stock, in the leisurely deliberate fashion that anywhere 
else in the world would indicate a huge pic-nic that reckoned not with the 
lising and setting of the sun. Strange cries and yells, without which no respect- 
able Afrikander oxen would budge an inch, are addressed to the teams, but 
merely keep them rolling along without hastening their pace. It is bewildering to 
watch team after team round up indiscriminately in the market square, appar- 
ently regardless of order. How the auctioneers ever manage to sell the flocks and 
agricultural odd lots of all sorts that appeared jumbled up together in indes- 
cribable confusion is wonderful. 



The streets of Aliwal are wide 
and well made, and it is evident that 
the lines have been laid with an eye 
to the future, when the Town will have 
become the City, and the streets will 
be shaded from the slanting sunlight 
by lofty warehouses, shops and dwel- 
lings. Gardens are the pride and care 
of all and nature bounteously aids the 
gardeners. Aliwal North is not far 
behind Stellenbosch, Worcester and 
other favoured places in this par- 
ticular. 


On the occasion of the opening of the new Dopper Church some years 
ago, the congregation were met at the old Church for prayer, praise and 
thanksgiving for the last time at 9.30 a.m. They then marched with the predi- 
kants and elders at the head to the new church which was opened and dedicated 
by the Moderator in the usual way. It was a solemn ceremony distinguished by 
the extreme earnestness to be seen in the Highlands of Scotland. Although the 
town was astir with the event, everybody was serious — not a soul whistled, smiled 
or cracked an unseemly joke. It is only once in a long life that one may see the 
closing of a Dopper Church and the opening of another. The congregation 
sang many closing hymns, and offered many prayers of gratitude ; still they clung 
to the old place. At one o’clock, borne on the air many streets away, a great 
sound was heard — and the gentle breeze brought it nearer. It was the chant of 
200 Doppers as they solemnly marched to the new rendezvous — softened by the 
sweet voices of wives, daughters and grand-dames. 

Postcarts to Lady Grey 36 miles E. of Aliwal North, Tues. and Sats., 7.30 a.m., 4J hours; 
Herschel, 32 miles E.N.E., hours, Tues. and Sats., 7.30 a.m.; Palmietfontein, 60 miles 
E.N.E., 26J hours; Jamestown, 33 miles S.E., 7 hours, Tues. and Sats., 9 a.m., i\ los.; 
Rouxville, 21 miles N.N.E., 4 hours, Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., ii ; Wepener, 80 miles 
N.N.E., 14 hours, Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., i3 3s. ; Dewetsdorp, 108 miles N., 18 hours, Thurs. 
and Sats., 6 a.m., £3 los. ; Zastron, 60 miles, Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., i2; Mafeteng, 70 miles, 
Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., £2 tos. ; Bushmanskop, 42 miles, Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., £2 los.; 
Nek, Tues. and Sats. 

Principal Proi)uct.s. — Aliwal North. — Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, 
Goats. 


HERSCHEL.—The Fiscal Division contains 684 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 279 white and 36,630 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 30.14 inches, 
and the wettest month, January. 

Herschel, lat. S. 30 deg. 36 min., long. E. 27 deg. 9 min., height 5,100 feet. Village 32 
miles E.N.E. of Aliwal North which is 280 miles from East London. Population : White, 98; 
Coloured, 7,624 (rural areas 1-5). Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., 
T.O., and M.O.O. Hotels and Churches. 

Postcart to Lady Grey 14 miles S.S.E. of Herschel, 4J hours, Tues. and Sats., 9.45 a.m.; 
Aliwal North 32 miles W.S.W. via Lady Grey, 8} hours; Barkly East 44 miles S.E. via 
Lady Grey I3i hours, Tues., 9.45 a.m.; Palmietfontein 32 miles E.N.E. Tues. and Sats., 3 p.m. 

Postcart to Lady Grey. Re- book at Herschel. 

Lady Grey is a pretty town near the railway in the valley of the Wittenberg 
and New England mountains, with a white population of 800, and 800 coloured, 
40 miles from Aliwal North. The climate is dry and bracing, and the scenery 
very beautiful, while as a health resort the place is excellent. 

Principal Products.—Hersch el.— Wheat, Mealies, Tobacco, Hides, Wool, Mohair, 
Skins, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats. 


L 
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BUBKLY BAST.— The Fiscal Division contains 1,564 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 4,303 white, and 4,187 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
36.74 inches, and the wettest month, January. 

Barkly East, lat. S. 30 deg. 58 min., long. E. 27 deg. 35 min., height 5,830 feet. Town- 
ship 72 miles N.E. of Dordrecht which is 231 miles from East London. Population : White, 
675 ; Coloured, 502. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 
Hotels and Churches and public buildings. 

(Telegrams for Barkly East should be addressed East Barkly to prevent confusion with 
Barkly West. ) 

RKLY EAST is the chief Divisional town, with 
a population of about 1,000 persons. It is one 
of the prettiest places in the Colony, lying on 
slightly undulating ground in the neighbourhood 
of mountainous country, and skirted by the Kraai 
River, over which a handsome bridge of sand- 
stone quarried in the district is erected. The 
people make the best use of their land and are 
not disposed to sell, even at high prices. The 
pastoral lands carry large flocks of sheep that 
yield very good wool. 

The summer climate is hot, but it is a dry, 
crackling, bracing sort of heat, plea.santer and 
more bearable than that of the lower regions, 
and seems to harden the con.stitution as much as the bracing winter cold. It is 
pleasant in winter and summer for invalid folk suffering from chronic catarrh, 
consumption and dyspepsia, all of which require just such a dry, pure, and cool 
atmosphere. 

Postcarts to Lady Grey 50 miles (by special arrangement), £2 ros. ; Dordrecht 72 miles, 
£2 los. ; from Dordrecht village to Elliot (by special arrangement); Rhodes, () lK)urs, Tues. 
and Sat., 7 a.m. 

Principal Prodixts. — Barkly Ea.st. — Oathay, Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, 
Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats. 



Sixth Tour 


Aliwal North via Storm ijkrg and Rosmkad to Cradock, Somkrskt East, 
Aucedale. Grahamstown and the Kowie. 

CRADOCK.— The Fiscal Division contains 3,066 s(iiiare miles, and the census division 
a population of 7,721 white, and 11,082 coloured. The annual rainfall is 15.15 inches, and 
the wettest month, January. 

Cradock, lat. S. 32 dcR. ii min., long. E. 25 deg. 38 min., height 2.850 feet. Town and 
station 181 miles from Port Elizabeth. Population: White, 3,054; Coloured, 4,708. Civil 
Commissioner and Resident ^lagistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 

RADOCK is a thriving business 
district in which stock farming 
occupies the first place. There is 
a daily early morning market 
and a weekly feather market. 
Indeed Cradock has always been 
a well-to-do place, and fts inhabi- 
tants, mostly Dutch, have not for- 
gotten the claims of their faith, 
a out of their money-getting 
they have erected one of tlie finest 
Dutch Churches in South Africa, 
for £30,000. It is built of granite 
with Corinthian pillars, in lofty 
massive Grecian style with a 
magnificent spire. A beautiful 
Park, known as the Municipal 
Gardens, has also been laid out 
and planted in perfect fashion. 
Adjacent are the cricket grounds 
and bicycling track. The warm 
sulphur baths about three miles distant are considered beneficial in the treatment 
of rheumatism and gout, and they have a reputation for effecting some 
remarkable cures. 

There are religious, philanthropic and educational in.stitutions in the town 
and a fine library. 

Postcart to Dwingfontein, Saturdays, 10 a.m., 3 hours. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Cradock to Schoonibie Railway Station, 53 miles N. ; 
Middelburg, 62 miles N.W. ; Steynsburg, 68 miles N.; Somerset East, 46 miles S. ; Bedford, 
52 miles S.E. 

Principal Products.— Cradock.— Salt, Oathay, Lucerne, Dried Fruit, Wool, Mohair, 
Skins, Ostrich Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 





SOMERSET EAST.— Thk Fiscal Djvision contains 2,941 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 7,843 whites and 14,556 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
23.89 inches, and the wettest month. March. 

Somerset East. Lat. S. 32 deg. 44 min., long. E. 25 deg. 35 min., height, 2,400 feet. 
Station and town at the base of the Boschberg Mountains, 16 miles W. of Cookhouse 
Station, which is 126 miles from Port Elizabeth. Population : White, 1,847 ; Coloured, 3 » 3 ^- 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 


Somerset East is one 

of the many pretty 
places in South Africa. 
Promenades and 
gardens everywhere 
charm the visitor. The 
town is situated on a 
gentle rise opposite, 
and really at the base of 
the Boschberg Moun- 
tain, 2,500 feet high. 
A drive round the 
town discloses the 





beauty and gladness of life unharassed by its uncertainties. Pretty streets; of 
pretty houses, sometimes surrounded and covered by flower, always bright 
with fresh-looking whitewash or paint, and most of them built roomily and 
ornately, well thatched and tiled, airy and solid. Groves of oak trees lacing 
and interlacing their expansive, thickly foliaged branches, offer their coo 
shades to travellers in the heat of the day. There are several line churches and 

'^°The^ountain’s higher and lower slopes are clothed with miscellaneous ver- 
dure ferns and flowers abounding in the kloofs; waterfalls and nvulets are 
numerous, and on the lower slopes orange groves and orchards make the mountem 
side of the town and suburbs a lovely sylvan retreat. On all sides the prolific 





Tsnkdhara. 


Alexandn* o 


and well-kept gardens, the wayside trees and hedgerows give Somerset East 
the right to be regarded as a beautiful Karoo town. Fine walks and drives 
-are obtainable — a walk over the mountain by a tortuous old bridge path right 
to the other side is well worth the trouble to those who love a good climb. 

If the glories and beauties of Somerset East were better known, it is likely 
that great numbers of persons would make it their summer resort. What an 
ideal picnic place is the Glen Avon Waterfall ! It is but four miles out. The 
water falls nearly 300 feet, and its power drives an adjacent flour mill. The ample 
water supply to the town is in itself an attractive feature owing to its purity and 
•coolness. 



The Gill College is a handsome building, standing in well-kept ornamental 
grounds, in a picturesque position and surrounded by similar grounds, and the 
houses of private owners. Attached to the College are a replete library and 
museum. Similar remarks apply to the Bellevue Seminary, another important 
educational institution. 
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Note: Telegrams for Somerset East should be addressed East Somerset to prevent con* 
fusion with Somerset West. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Somerset East to Cradock, 46 miles N. ; Jansenville, 
75 miles W.S.W. ; Darlington 43 miles S.W. ; PortElizabeth via Ziturberg Pass, 105 miles S. ; 
Grahamstown 86 miles S.E. 

Principal Products. — Somerset East. — Oathay, Lucerne, Wool, Mohair, Skins, Ostrich 
Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 

Cookhouse Junction (altitude 1,900 feet). 160 miles from Port Elizabeth, 
The country at Cookhouse is generally very bushy and wooded, and the 
prickly pear grows' in abundance. The surrounding country is rugged and 
mountainous, heavily wooded kloofs intersecting the mountain ridges. The roads 
in the neighbourhood are good, and some pleasant drives are to be had. The 
Great Fish River, which for many years was the boundary between the Cape 
Colony and the Native Territories, flows within a stone's throw of the station. 
In the Cookhouse district the shooting is excellent and all kinds of game plentiful. 



Halts by the Way. 
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ILBAHY. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,685 square miles, and the census division a 
population of 10,475 whites and 19,400 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 20.88 inches, 
and the wettest month, November. 

Alicedale Junction. The railway station is . adjacent to, and forms part 
of, the village. It is 71 miles from Port Elizabeth, and is the junction of the 
lines to Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth. There is a special Justice of the 
Peace Court, a P.O., T.O. and M.O.O., a hotel and several churches. 

The Great Fish River, along which the railway line runs for a considerable 
distance, is one of the Colony's principal inland waterways, and is supplied by 
tributaries and rivulets of a watershed over 12,000 square miles in extent. 

It is noteworthy that the journey to Grahamstown is uphill for many miles, 
the average gradient being i in 40. 

Grahamstown. Lat. S. 33 deg, 18 min., long. E. 26 deg. 32 min., height 1,800 feet. 
Situated on the slopes of the Zuurberg Mountains, near the source of the Kowie River. 106 
miles from Port Elizabeth by C.G.R. and 43 miles from Port Alfred by the Kowie Railway. 
Population: White, 7,283; Coloured, 6,604. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. 
P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Water is laid on to the houses by pipes from four reservoirs. 

RAHAMSTOWN was founded in the year 1812. It 
was named after one of the Colony’s most di.stinguished 
soldiers, Colonel John Graham, son of John Graham, 
of Fintry, Stirlingshire, Scotland, who made the head- 
quarters of the Cape Regiment on the site of the 
pre.sent city on the 14th of August, 1812, which is, 
strictly speaking, Grahamstown’s birthday. For many 
years the military nursed Grahamstown, while whites 
and blacks fought till the end of the native wars. To 
the middle of the nineteenth century Grahamstown 
had not ceased to build in fighting times. Fighting 
and the prospect of it seemed to sharpen the wits 
and harden the natures of the settlers, and the old 
world fashion and independence that pervade 
Grahamstown and its district to-day, are doubtless 
due to the early struggles and determinations of the 
community to settle, help, and make for themselves 
and future generations a fair and prosperous 
Colony. 

The most important battle in the early fighting 
days was that known as the Battle of Grahamstown, 
when, in 1818, as.sisted by the warriors of the friendly 
chief, Gaika, Colonel Brereton crossed the Fish River and engaged Makana. 
Pringle describes the spirit of Makana’s appeal to his people thus : — 

Wake! Amakosa, Wake! 

And arm yourselves for war. 

As coming winds the forests shake, 

I hear the sound afar.*^ 



Jt is not thunder in the sky, 

Nor lion’s roar upon the hill. 

But the voice of Him who sits on high 
And bids me speak His will. 

He bids me call you forth, 

Bold sons of Arabe, 

To sweep the white men from the earth, 

And drive them to the sea. 

The sea that heaved them up at lirst 
For Amakosa's curse and ])anc, 

Howls for the progeny she nursed, 

To swallow them again. 

Breretoii held Grahamstown with a plucky little garrison of 223 men, whose 
heroic exertions did for Cape Colony what the heroes of Rorke’s Drift did for 
Natal. Down from the hills overlooking the little fort came thousands of savage 
black fighters, reckless with barbarous fanaticism and ferocity, and confident 
in their numerical superiority. They swept like a torrent on to the little band 
of red coats drawn up to receive them. Every man stood at the ready till the 
savages were within a few paces’ distance, then rang out the word to fire, and a 
hail of musketry made the black mass tremble and falter. It was but a momen- 
tary check, for another army of Kaffirs, led by Makana personally, rushed madly 
down with assegais shortened for hand to hand fighting. This stream was 
also turned back by the unflinching red coats. Then, with the rapidity of 
desperation, and the ferocity of the fight, the black columns rallied and attacked 
again till defeat came periously near the little band of defenders. Never 
were the heroism and valour of British soldiers more severely tried. They 
fought and won and saved the Eastern Province of the Colony to Britain for 
ever. Then quickly came our own invasion, when our columns took possession 
cf the native bush fortresses of the Fish River, captured 30,000 head of 
cattle, and, effectually breaking the enemy’s power, made the Keiskama River 
the eastern boundary of the Colony. 



Grahamstown be- 
came a centre whence 
settlers went forth and 
established new towns 
and new enterprises, so 
that }n this respect the 
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•city is the mother of a large portion of Cape Colony. Fort Beaufort, Cradock 
and other smaller towns owe their origin to Grahamstown, and it is difficult to 
fully estimate the powerful influences of these early settlers and their descendants 
upon the welfare of the eastern and midland portions of the Colony. 



Over the House-tops. 

The advance of civilisation had been liani))ered and hindered by native 
wars for U]>wards of forty years before i)eaee in the borders appeared certain. 
Grahamstown then began to settle down to business. In 1857 the march of 
progress was indicated by the bestowal of an endowment on the town by the late 
Baroness Hurdett-Coutts, of i 10,000 towards the funds of a Church of England 
See, and a few years afterwards the City Council was formed. 

Cradled in war and bloodshed. Grahamstown has become a flourishing 
peaceful city. The population within and surrounding the town are a sturdy, 
strenuous and patriotic community, the direct and indirect re])resematives of the 
first venturesome emigrants who left kith and kill to battle and then work in the 
new world. They founded a city that is a credit to themselves. 



More House-tops. 


The first view of Grahamstown was taken from the ste])s of the railway 
station. On entering the town from the railway, the first biiilcling to be noticed is 
the Town Hall, containing the Public Library. The Reference Library is in 


the upper part of the building, where are many valuable historical, topographical, 
scientific and classical works. 

Wherever one goes, the eye is relieved by trees and well-kept gardens 
especially in the suburbs. Many of the buildings have been erected for comfort 
and durability rather than for style, but there is an old world homeliness about 
the place that fully makes up for an occasional lack of architectural beauty. 

The botanist, the entomologist and the sportsman will find happy hunting 
grounds in the surrounding country, and many a disciple of Isaac Walton may 
be happy on the banks of the Kariega River. 

In 1837 the town became a municipality, and although the position of a 
Town Councillor is to-day looked upon as an exalted affair, it was not in the early 
days easy to get good men for the office, and the stereotyped phrase that Mr. 
John Smith had allowed himself to be nominated as a candidate for municipal 
honours, was literally true many a time when Grahamstown required a new 
Councillor. 





and the new Loan Exhibition of Paintings, 


It costs about as much to live 
decently and well here as it does in 
an ordinary English town, ample 
supplies of fresh food and fruit 
are brought into the town every 
morning and sold in the early 
market. 

The day is hot, and you would 
like to swim. Go then to the swim- 
ming baths, contained in a fine 
lofty building, the rafters of which 
ring with the merry shouts of boys 
and men at high revel in the bath. 

One of the sights of the town 
is Messrs. Galpin’s Camera 
Obscura at the top of a curiously 
built tower, from which the whole 
of the town and suburbs for miles 
around can be seen reproduced 
with all the motion and life of the 
reality. 

Besides housing the Library, 
the Town Hall contains the Muni- 
cipal Offices, Council Chamber 
(one of the best in South Africa), 
The building is of stone and concrete, 


and cost £15,000. At the. north side the hall is specially used for meetings, 
theatricals, concerts, dances, and other functions. 


The Public Library occupies large and lofty apartments on both floors of 
the Town Hall, and contains 17,000 volumes. The Albany Museum stands in 
the Drostdy grounds close to the Botanic Gardens. In addition to the collection, 


the excellence of which impresses all visitors, there is a large entomological 
collection, a well arranged herbarium, a collection of coins and medals, and 
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A scientific library. The Albany General Hospital Buildings are pleasantly 
situated on the slope of a hill at the south side of the city. Flowering creepers, 
trees and flowers are planted on every part of advantage, adding to the cheerful 
aspect of the place. The institution is supported by an annual Parliamentary 
grant, the revenue of certain land, and by subscription and donations. The 
Chronic Sick Hospital gives refuge to a number of old and infirm people. St. 
George’s Anglican Cathedral was erected in 1824. The foundation stone of the 
present tower was laid by the Duke of Edinburgh. The spire is the loftiest in 
the Colony, the height from the ground to the top stone being 200 feet. All 
the materials used in its construction and adornment are of the most beautiful 
and durable kind. 

The Botanical Gardens cover an area of about 100 acres, and are well 
designed and attractive. 

There is a beautiful carriage drive under the cooling shade of an avenue 
of oaks, which almost interlace. There are many other enjoyable drives in 
the neighbourhood, the best of them being along the top of a range of hills to 
the south of the city. The road winds up the valley until it reaches the 
summit of Signal Hill overlooking Fern Kloof, whence a view is obtained over 
Lower Albany to the ocean, seen in clear weather. The view northwards shows 
the city in the foreground, embowered in trees, the buildings showing in fine 
relief against the country side mountain ranges, including the Amatola and Win- 
terberg, a hundred miles away. The road runs from Signal Hill along the ridges 
of the mountain range, through plantations of young trees, to Dassie Krantz. 
From Dassie Krantz, the drive continues to Waai Nek, near the railway tunnel 
along the Bay Road into the city again. 

The Supreme Court of the Eastern Province, composed of a Judge President 
and two Puisne Judges, is held in the Eastern Districts Court Buildings. St. 
Aidan’s College affords higher education to the Catholics of South Africa. It 
was handed over in 1876 to the Society of Jesus. Since their occupation, the 
worthy Fathers have considerably enlarged and improved the building, and quite 
recently have added a large and handsome wing, which makes it at once one of 
the most imposing structures in the city. The boarding and day classes make up 
a number of seventy pupils. The staff comprises seven able professors. The 
Kingswood College was founded by the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South 
Africa to meet a long felt want, and is the leading educational establishment of 
that Church. The Diocesan School for Girls stands in its own grounds of several 
acres in extent, on West Hill, one of the most healthy and delightful parts of 
Grahamstown. St. Andrew’s College was founded by Bishop Armstrong in 
1855, and opened in 1856. The instruction is in accordance with the principles 
of the Church of England, and is conducted on the English Public School system. 
The establishment of the Wesleyan High School for Girls has been fully justified 
by the examination results as well as the very large number of pupils who 
have passed through the school, which is governed by a Board of Trustees, eleven 
in number. 

The Rhodes University College provides for higher education in the Eastern 
Province. It provides facilities for students to continue their studies for examina- 
tions beyond that of Matriculation, vi:^. : the Intermediate, the B.A., the M.A., the 
Survey, the Mining Examinations, Law Examinations, including Preliminary and 



Final LL.B. and Law Certificate, and the Preliminary Medical Courses. Mr.. 
Rhodes's trustees set apart £50,000, the citizens of Grahamstown subscribed 
nearly £19,000, and De Beers Consolidated Mines contributed £5,000 to the cost.. 
The institution was incorporated in May, 1904, and named the Rhodes University 
College, in honour of the statesman whose good works live after him. The 
teaching is carried on in the Drostdy buildings, which provide excellent accom- 
modation, and are close to the Albany Museum and the Botanical Gardens. Per- 
manent buildings will probably be erected in the near future at a cost of at least 
£40,000. 

Postcarts. Grahamstown to Alexandria, 47 miles S.S.W. via Salem, 7j hours, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Sats., 8.30 a.m., £i 10s., Return £2 los. ; Fort Brown, Tues. and Fridays, 
9 a.m., 4 hours; Breakfast Vlei, 18 miles N.E. via Tquibeca, Tues. and Fridays, 6.30 a.m., 
£1, Return £2; Debe Nek and Green River, 13 hours. Carlisle Bridge, 27 miles N.W., 6 hours, 
Tues. and Fridays, 8.30 a.m., los.. Return £1; Vaal Vlei, 12 miles S.W. ; Hell Poort, 11 miles, 
Tues. and Fridays, 8 a.m., tos., Return £t ; King William’s Town, 84 miles, Tues. and 
Fridays, 8.30 a.m., £2, Return £4. 

Riebeek East. Village; P.O., T.O., and M.O.O., 23 miles W.N.W. of Grahamstown. 
Telegrams for Riebeek East should be addressed East Riebeek, to prevent confusion with 
Riebeek West. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Grahamstown to Peddie, 42 miles E.N.E. ; Bedford, 
60 miles N.N.W. ; Somerset East, 86 miles N.W. ; Adelaide, 56 miles N.N.W. ; Port Eliza- 
l.'eth, 77 miles S.W. ; Port Alfred via Bathurst, 36 miles S.E. ; Bathurst, 26 miles S.E. : Great 
Fish River Mouth, 47 miles S.E. 

Principal Products. — Albany. — Oathay, Tobacco, Dried Fruit, Wool, Ostrich Feathers, 
Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches, Oranges and other Fruit. 


ALEXANDRIA. — The Fiscal Division contains 947 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 2,606 white and 8,240 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
28.65 inches, and the wettest month, November. 

Alexandria, Village 30 miles S.S.W. of Graham.stown, which i.s Jo6 miles from Port 
Elizabeth. Population: White, 237; Coloured, 99. Civil Commissioner and Resident 
Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Hotel, Churches and Public Buildings. 

The principal village in a division that is well known for its tobacco, butter 
ond fodder productions. Its ostrich feathers have more than doubled in the last 
five years, and in the same period its production of butter has increased from 
insignificance to respectable figure. Its fodder crop has also increased by over 
100 per cent, in the same time. 

A branch railway, leading off the Midland trunk line, is meantime being 
built from Barkly Bridge to Alexandria, a distance of 53 miles, and on its com- 
pletion, in a few months’ time, the postcarts which have brought the mails and 
passengers into the district for generations will become relics of the past. One 
advantage which our postcart possesses over some of the omnibuses run in 
connection with the English railways is that the seats in it are all one price. A 
South African was touring Yorkshire last summer. An omnibus ran between 
two Yorkshire towns and there were, of course, first, second and third class seats 
in it, yet they were all quite alike. The “son of the veld” sitting in his first class 
place, thought he had been done until a long steep hill appeared before him. The 
driver, halting at the foot of this hill, turned his head and shouted: First class 
^>assengers keep their seats ; Second class, please dismount and walk ; Third class,, 
get out and push. 
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The tract of country through which this branch railway will run is naturally 
favourable for agricultural development, but no large towns or even villages are 
tapped en route. From Barkly Bridge to Kinkelbosch the country is chiefly bush 
and scrub, but from the latter point to Springmount it is more or less cultivated. 
Springmount, the residence of the Honourable John Daverin, M.L.C., is a large 
model farm after the American style, the homestead of which cost the owner 
about £10,000. Ostriches and other large and small stock are plentiful, and the 
extent of land under cultivation is very great. A feature of the approach to 
Springmount is the avenue of giant trees which extends for fully a mile. 

The land between Springmount and Alexandria is well cultivated, resem- 
bling, more or less, the Malmesbury and Piquetberg districts in the Western 
Province, and there are several large farms in the neighbourhood. Graaf- 
water’s Mound, about 12 miles from Alexandria, is the centre of a dozen or so 
moderately sized farms within easy distance; and De Post, 5 miles farther on, 
is similarly situated, though the people in the latter place seem to be of the poorer' 
class. This district is quite close to the shore line, and the periodical mists and 
soft rains from the sea are sources of natural irrigation to it. Hitherto the lack 
of railway communication, or safe inlets for ships, has driven the well-to-do 
farmer to more favoured spots, hut now that deliverance is at hand, development 
will certainly proceed by leaps and bounds. 

The district is well wooded with native timber, much of it suitable for mining 
purposes. 

About half of the area of 947 square miles of which the Division consists 
is suitable for Agricultural purposes. 

Postcart to (irahamstown, 30 miles X.X.E. of Alexandria, via Salem Mission Station, 
7^ hours, £i I os., Return £2 10s. 

Coerney. (Alt. 463 ft.) Railway Station, P.O., T.O., and M.O.O., 39 miles from Port 
Elizabeth. 

Aitkoximatk Road Distances. — Alexandria to Sandflats Station, 36 miles N.W. ; Port 
Elizabeth, 68 miles W.S.W. 

Principaj. Products. — Alknanirfa. — Oathay, Barley, Tobacco, Ostrich Feathcr.s, Butter, 
Oattle, Ostriches. 
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BATHURST.— The Fiscal Division contains 573 square miles and the census division 
a population of 2,014 white and 8,737 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 23*82 inches, 
and the wettest month, November. 



Hy. Putt, Esq., J.P., 
General Manager Kowie 
. Ry. Co., Ltd. 


Bathurat is a small town on the railway line, with a 
population of about 300 white and 300 coloured persons. 
The principal industry in the division is the cultivation of 
pineapples, for which there is always an absorbing demand. 
Oranges also grow very plentifully, and an export trade in 
both fruits is now being built up. 

The town is a pretty little place on the Kowie Railway, 
and the climate is bracing and healthy. 

The Bathurst Division shares the honours in history 
with Grahamstown as one of the homes of the first settlers 
of 1820. 


Port Alfred. Lat. S. 33 deg. 34 min., long. E. 26 deg. 54 min., height no feet. Town, 
69 miles by sea from Port Elizabeth. The terminus of the Kowie Railway, 43 miles from 
Grahamstown. Population: White, 687; Coloured, 91 1. Civil Commissioner and Resident 
Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 


Kowie. Be- 
tween Grahams- 
town, Bathurst 
and Kowie, the 
train passes 
through beautiful 
scenery. Great 
expanses of grass- 
clad plains are 

relieved by belts 
and clumps of 

forest and bush, 

in which the Kaffir 
tree with its scar- 
let flowers, the 
yellow wood, the 
wild bean, and 

many others grow 
prodigally. 

Near to the numerous orchards and homesteads en route the air is laden 
with the sweet perfume of jessamine and honeysuckle, brightly plumed birds 
skim the air and flit from tree to tree. All sorts of fruit grow and ripen luxuri- 
antly, especially pineapples, apples, pears, and quinces. The homesteads 
indicate the well-to-do husbandmen. Kine are sleek and fat, and heavy crops in 
field and orchard gladden the farmer’s heart so that he easily looks ahead and 
estimates the reward that the harvest has in store. With but trifling occasional 
^drawbacks, this part of the country is always prosperous. 
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There is a good beach of sand skirted by sand hills. The fine Kowie River 
IS navigable for some miles. The port is an ideal spot for a quiet holiday, 
especially for those families who are happiest when they can be together. The 
charges at the comfortable hotels are reasonable. Boarding-houses are plentiful 
with homely pleasures and provision at little cost. The main or eastern beach 



A Favourite Pic-nic Resort. 

affords good bathing and walking exercise for miles. Westward it 
is rocky. P'or the sportsman and the angler, the river and its vicinity offer 
great opportunities. There are many charming walks through pretty lanes, ver- 
dant pastures, and through brush and woodland, radiant with wild flowers. 

Besides its marine and rural attractions, the township is well appointed 
with a good club, an excellent library, a gymnasium, and churches. 

The greatest cordiality is displayed to visitors by the railway officials from 
the General Manager downwards. This is all the more noteworthy because the 
latter gentleman, Mr. Henry Putt, Mayor of the town, is at the head and 
front of most of the local public and private undertakings and institutions. He is 
also the station master, and his agreeable influence and that of his excellent staff 
are universally felt and appreciated. 

Principal Products. — Batiiur.st. — Oathay, Potatoes, Mealies, Ostrich Feathers, Butter, 
Cattle, Ostriche.s, Oranges, and other Fruits. 



Distinguished Trippers. 



Seventh Tour 


Port Alfred to Alice, Hogsback, Lovedale, Kingwilliamstown and 

East Lonmn. 


BEDPORD.—The Fiscal Division contains 1,225 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 2,337 white and 10,852 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 21.26 inches, 
and the wettest month, March. 

Bedford. Lat. S. 32 deg. 41 min., long. E. 26 deg. 6 min., height 2,460 feet. Station 
and town situated near the foot of the Kaga Mountains, 19 miles E.N.E. of Cookhouse 
Station, which is 126 miles from Port Elizabeth. Population: White, 747; Coloured, 1,510. 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 



ROSPEROUS Bedford is a prettily situated town at 
the foot of the Kaga mountain. The soil of the dis- 
trict is very fertile, and some of the most im])ortaiit 
dairy farms in the Eastern Province are to be found 
here. 

The Katberg Range, several miles distant, was 
once covered, like the Amatolas, with magnificent 
forests, but fire has played sad havoc and very little 
timber of any value remains, though the underbush 
has sprung up and thrown a garment of beauty over 
the mountain side. The old main road to the north 
went over the Katberg by one of the finest mountain 
passes in the Colony, and is still occasionally traversed 
by wagons. No one who has toiled up the ascent on 
the northern side is likely to forget the scene as he 
reaches the top and looks down on the panorama un- 
folded before him. Behind him are rolling grass- 
covered slopes with hardly a tree to be seen. Before 
him stretching away for miles and miles are deep 
valleys clothed with forest. At the foot of the pass 
on the southern side is a comfortable sanatorium, 
from which visitors can explore the sylvan beauties of the neighbourhood. 

The Kaga mountain makes Bedford look pretty, and its background displays 
the quality and extent of the land. Kaga carries forest wood, high on its sides and 
down its slopes, and from its cloud-topped heights sends rivulets to water the 
fields and pastures, and there is plenty for the town. 

Dairy farming is extensively carried on here, the annual output of butter 
amounting to about 200,000 lbs. Not long ago Mr. Oscar Evans, of Melrose 


Farm, Bedford, obtained £400 for a two-year-old cock ostrich. This gentleman 
is well known as an ostrich breeder, and he claims that the establishment of a 
stud-book in Cape Colony has greatly helped to stimulate and foster the desire 
of farmers to improve their stock by breeding from selection. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Bedford to Tarkastad, 72 miles N.N.E. ; Cradock, 52 
miles N.W. ; Grahamstown, 60 miles S.S.E. ; Somerset East. 35 miles W.S.W. ; Fort Beau- 
fort, 42 miles E.S.E. 

Principal Products. — Oathay, Lucerne, Wool, Mohair. Hides, Skins, Ostrich Feathers^ 
Butter, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Ostriches. 

Adelaide (altitude, 1,944 feet), Village and Station situated on the Koonap 
River, 25 miles W.N.W. of Fort Beaufort; Assistant Resident Magistracy. 
Population : White, 937 ; Coloured, 473. 

A go-ahead little town on the railway line to Cix)khoitse, surrounded by 
mountains and adjacent to the Koonap River. 

The great Winterberg Mountain, 7,200 feet high, comes prominently into 
view here. 

It is supposed that the town was named after Queen Adelaide, the Consort 
of William IV. The place came in for its .share of the native troubles in the 
early clays. It is now an important rural centre in the midland and border 
provinces. 

The Town Hall, of which u.se is made for meetings and entertainments, is 
d fine building, and the Dutch Church cost nearly £25,000. The town is well 
supplied with water, and possesses several good hotels. 


FORT BEAUFORT. — The Fiscal Division contains 860 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 3,699 white and 16,257 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
17.79 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Fort Beaufort. Height 1.500 feet. Station and town situated on the east hank of the 
Kat River. Population : White, 968 ; Coloured, 722. 

Some 17 miles from Alice and situated in a bend of the Kat River lies Fort 
Beaufort, its name being remini.scent of the days when it was necessary to main- 
tain military stations on the Eastern Border of the Colony. The old fort .still 
stands, though its efficiency is sadly impaired. One of the chief industries of this 
and the adjoining district of Bedford is dairy farming, and large quantities of 
butter are sent away to the markets of the larger towns of the Eastern Province. 
In Fort Beaufort there is a sulphur spring of some repute. An hour’s drive from 
the town is the large Native Training Institution of Healdtown. 

Postcarts to Balfour, 25 miles, Mons., Weds, and Fridays, 4.0 a.m., T5 s. ; Seymour, 37 
miles, Mons., Weds., and Fridays, 4 a.m., ii, Return £i los. 

Approximate Road Di.stances.— Fort Beaufort to Bedford, 42 miles W.; Queenstown, 
80 miles N. ; Tarkastad, 72 miles N.W. 

Principal Products.— Oathay, Mealies, Tobacco, Lucerne^ Wool, Mohair, Skins, Ostrich 
Feathers, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and Ostriches. 
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8TOCKEN8TROM* — The Fiscal Division contains 314 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 1,868 white and 8,027 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
36.04 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Seymour. — Height, 2,600 feet. Population: White, 176; Coloured, 318. 
This is a prosperous town in a picturesque district, and the centre of an impor> 
tant tobacco growing industry. 

Postcant to Fort Beaufort, 37 miles, fi. Return £i los., Tues., Thurs., and 
Sats., 5 a.m. 

Balfour (altitude 2,103 feet) 10 miles west of Seymour is also an important 
tobacco growing district. 

Postcart to Fort Beaufort, 25 miles, 15s., Tues., Thurs., and Sats., 7 a.m. 

Principal Products. — Oathay, Tobacco, Wool, Mohair, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
and Fruit. 


VICTORIA EA8T. — The Fiscal Division contains 384 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 1,574 whites and 15,546 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
32.3 inches, and the wettest month, November. 

Alice. — Situated on the Tyumie River. Population: White, 716; Coloured, 
500, including Lovedale Mission Station, one mile from Alice. 

Alice is a thriving township on the banks of the Kat River, and local store- 
keepers do a considerable trade with the natives of the district. The affairs of 
the town are administered by a Municipality, and there is every appearance of 
continuous industrial progress. 

From King William's Town a branch line runs to Cookhouse, opening up a 
very fertile portion of the country and connecting the Eastern with the Midland 
System. Between King William's Town and Alice there is a large native popu- 
lation and the important mission stations of Pirie and Annshaw (Middle Drift) 
are passed. On the north side of the line are the forest clad Amatolas, and the 
undulating country at their base, like the forests themselves, was the scene of 
many a fight in the Kafir War days. Alice, 40 miles from King William's Town, 
is the seat of the magistracy of Victoria East, and is one of the prettiest little 
towns in the Colony. It was originally a military post and was known as Fort 
Hare. Close to the town is the celebrated Native Institution of Lovedale, where 
some 800 natives from all parts of South Africa, and even from Central Africa 
and beyond, are educated. Instruction is given in not merely the ordinary school 
subjects, but also in such useful crafts as carpentering, wagon-building, printing, 
l)Ook-binding, smith's work, basket work, and gardening. On Sandili’s Kop, 
overlooking Lovedale, is buried the Rev. Dr. Stewart, whose name is inseparably 
connected with the Institution, of which he was so long the principal. 

The neighbouring mountains and woodlands of Alice were a portion of the 
local battle grounds in that unsettled period when the whole of black Africa 
seemed to be pitted against the methods and progress of the white man, and 
to-day some of the old inhabitants have personal experiences to tell, which, even 
if occasionally a bit garnished, are, in the main, true enough. 

The soil in this district is very productive; there is plenty of water from 
natural springs, a good rainfall, and the herbage is suitable for live stock. 



Surbihon 
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The Lovedale Industrial Native Institution is incorporated with the Muni- 
cipality, thus Lovedale and Alice are something more than neighbours. They 
stand just on the site of the early home of the tribes of Kaffraria before these 
natives became British subjects. 

Lovedale lies, among hills and broad valleys with a reticulation of numerous 
streams and small rivers, and the Amatola, Katberg and Winterberg mountains 
in the background. 

Travellers passing from the Cape to Central South Africa traversing the 
great Karoo on the west, have declared that they see naught to indicate that 
the ways of the l.lantus in bygone times are not those of to-day, but old Cape 
Colonists know better, and both western and eastern sides have evidence to 
show that the influence of Western civilization has already wrought a wondrous 
change in the disposition of the native population, and vastly improved their 
social and political status. 



Lovedale Institute. 


The range of education at the institution is considerable, beginning with 
the alphabet and ending in theology, so that it is feasible that preachers and 
teachers may arise from the darkness of heathendom and go forth imparting 
their enlightenment to others. The managing executive of Lovedale consider 
and prove that books and barbarism are incompatible. 

Carpentering, wagon-making, blacksmithing, printing and bookbinding are 
taught to the many, telegraphy to a few. All who are not indentured to trades 
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work daily in the gardens and fields, or on the roads, keeping orderly the grounds, 
and others are employed on a large farm, which is cultivated for the food supply 
of the institution. 

The late Sir Gerald Portal expressed the following views in reference to 
his visit to an institution of the Lovedale type : — 

“ This establishment affords another proof of the wisdom of introducing the 
true benefits of civilization among natives, not in the old English fashion with 
a Bible in one hand and a bottle of gin or a musket in the other, but by teaching 
simple, useful arts, or by inculcating an improved system of agriculture, the 
benefits and comforts of which are quickly appreciated by the imitative African. 
The ordinary African, by the way, is not half such a fool as he looks. He 
appreciates as much as any one the advantages of a warm blanket on chilly nights, 



Girls’ Dining Room 

or an iron lioc to replace his wooden spade in digging his little field, and the 
man who can teach him how to earn these luxuries will obtain a proportionate 
influence over him." 

Most people will be inclined to agree with Sir Gerald Portal that there has 
been a little too much preaching at the African, and too little patient teaching 
of him ; too little appeal to the better nature he possesses in common with all 
other men, despite the opinion that he is so degraded, lazy and savage that force 
is the only argument. 

The Lovedale Industrial Institute is conducted on the principle that the 
African is like men of all other colours. Where sufficient inducement is offered, 




and the new wants which civilization brings act as a stimulus, he is willing to 
work. The primitive native needs no other clothes than a blanket, and lives 
on grain and milk. He naturally asks why he should work when he has 
enough to live on. But he does work when taught to do so. This view does 
not seem to be altogether a missionary theory. Leaving the work on farms and 
the care of sheep and cattle, we know that the loading and unloading of all 
the ships which enter and leave our ports, the rough work connected with the 
construction of many thousands of miles of railway, the working of the Kimberley 
and Johannesburg mines, have been in the past, and are still, carried on by 
natives. In Central Africa the entire transport of all goods that pass in and 
out of that vast region is done by native porters, carrying on their heads day 
after day for months at a stretch loads up to 70 lbs. 

It is hardly to be expected that a people just emerging from barbarism, 
to most of whom the production of a straight line is a difficulty, and a true rect- 
angle in wood or iron an elaborate work of art, should, after a few years’ training, 
turn out remarkably intelligent and efficient mechanics. But in any work invol- 
ving mechanical repetition they appear to make fairly good workmen. 



Playing Cricket at the Institute, 

The training of the girls is domestic and industrial, as well as educational. 
They are taught to read and write, and sew and wash, to make bread, to cook 
and to scrub, and many are taught simple handicrafts, such as basket making. 
The histories of many of the girls have a sad similarity. They had been slaves, 
and some did not remember the names of their parents. Others remembered 
their early years and their capture and sale. The village would be raided, the 
men killed, and the women and children carried off or kidnapped. 

Those women who have received education themselves are most anxious 
that their children should receive a good education, and often make sacrifices to 
gain their desire. 

No handicraft is so popular with the Kaffir as carpentry, and there are 
usually more applicants for work in the Institute carpenters’ workshops than, 
there is room for the learners. 
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In his uncultured state, the thoughts of the native are about animals, their 
ways and marks, and other peculiarities. Cattle to him are a valuable and pleasing 
kind of property. The pleasure he has in looking at fat cattle is subordinate only 
to eating them, whether they are his own or his neighbour's. 

The Lovedale Institution has the merit of being unsectarian, all denomina- 
tions, tribes and shades of colour being equally admissible, and natives come for 
industrial training from all the other mission stations, no matter to what 
creed or sect they belong. The proud Kaffir, the fighting 2ulu, and the 
quieter Morolong all receive the same treatment. Representatives of as many as 
fifteen tribes are sometimes in the place at a time. 

An “ ukutshila ” or native dance 
accompanies the rite of circumcision, 
as it is practised amongst some of the 
tribes. By this rite, lads of a certain 
age are admitted to the standing of 
men, and added to the fighting force of 
the tribe. For weeks these lads live by 
themselves. They are supplied with 
food by their friends, and one man 
takes charge of them. They are 
covered from head to foot with white 
clay, giving them a ghastly appearance. 
They wear strange head-dresses and a 
sort of kilt or tunic made of the fronds 
of a heavy wild date-palm, or similar 
plant. 

These Abakweta, as they are called, go round different villages with a good 
deal of singing, dancing, feasting and beating of drums. After several weeks, 
the white clay is washed off in the nearest river, red clay takes its place, and 
each boy gets a new kaross or blanket. All the old clothing, such as it is, is 
also burned. The lads are then assembled to receive advice and instruction from 
the old men as to their new duties. They are now acknowledged as men, and 
enjoined to act accordingly. They are to obey their Chief, defend the tribe 
against its enemies, provide for their parents and other indigent relatives, 
maintain the customs of their forefathers and the usages of the tribe, and be 
hospitable to their friends and those who have a claim upon them. Presents 
of assegais and cattle and other things, according to the wealth of their relatives, 
are given to them to make a beginning in life. Cattle are then slaughtered, and 
the ceremony concludes with a great feast. 

No taunt that one Kaffir can address to another cuts so deep as a hint that 
he has never passed through this rite, and that he is not a man but still a mere 
boy. 

Leaving the charms of Lovedale, a visit to the wonders and beauties of 
Hogsback across twenty-two miles of mountains and plains, will well repay the 
tourist. 

About three hours' drive from Alice is the famous Hogsback, which has 
become a favourite holiday resort, excellent accommodation being obtainable at 
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the hotel at the top of the pass. Hardly anywhere else in the Colony is such a 
delightful combination of mountain and forest scenery to be obtained. There are 
some magnificent waterfalls in the vicinity, and not far from the hotel is the 
“ Eastern Monarch,” a mammoth yellowwood tree 38 feet in girth. To the 
artist, the sportsman, the botanist, and the naturalist, Hogsback offers endless 
attractions, while for those who desire a holiday amid exquisite surroundings, 
where they can enjoy the purest mountain air, this lofty retreat is unsurpassed. 

The Amatola Valley presents a great verdant picture dotted with farms and 
kraals and homesteads against a background of mountainous wooded slopes. 
Here and there a distant torrent as it dashes down the mountain into the valley 
flashes out in the sunshine like a mirror on the mountain side. From the highest 
point the valley appears to be miles below. 

Here and there small kloofs are passed through, with Africa's beautiful 
Arum lilies in the pools beside the brooks. 

Creeping ferns and blackberries everywhere line the sides of the road. 

The growers at Hogsback send quantities of fresh fruit, especially apples, to 
the neighbouring Colonies and towns. 




For the camera, the pencil and the palette, the hills, mountains and deep 
wooded recesses and kloofs offer inexhaustible treasures, and, amid the wild 
and varied flora, the botanist need never want variety nor experience ennui 
But, above all, climbers may climb and explore unknown heights and virgin 
paths with the exciting feeling that search parties may be out in the morning 
looking for a lost mountaineer among the jagged crevices of Hogsback, 6,000 
feet above the sea, or the other adjacent spurs of the Amatola. P'rom the distant 
table-land the serrated ridge of the Hogsback, on the bare lumpy part from which 
it derived its name, looks like a series of small finely-cut edges which on closer 
inspection assume the grandeur of a group of great spires of rocky needles, each 
many hundreds of feet high. 



Waters of Hogsback 

mineral flavour, and contains certain bei 


The Double Waterfall is the 
name given to a large body of 
mountain water that first drops 
about forty feet on to a narrow 
ledge, and then leaps off in the 
form of a magnificent cascade. 

Led by a Hottentot guide 
through glens and gullies 'mid 
haunts of ferocious baboons whose 
sharp bark makes the solitudes 
ring, one can find the famous yel- 
low-wood tree, shown to visitors 
as a leviathan among its kind. 
These trees dominate the forests, 
and their dimensions seem to in- 
crease the nearer they get to the 
forest centre. f)ne of the speci- 
mens is thirty-eight feet in cir- 
cumference and sixty feet high to 
its fir.st branch, the height alto- 
gether being from eighty to ninety 
feet, and has hundreds of names 
and initials of sightseers carved 
on it. 

The district is an ideal pic- 
nicking ground, with these essen- 
tial conditions, plenty of pure 
drinking water, ])rush-wood and 
^hade. 

The water has a refreshing 
al mineral qualities. 


Principal Products. — Oathay, Mealies, 'Pobacco, Wool, Butler, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Goats. 


KINO WILLIAM'S TOWN. — The Fiscal Division contains 1,314 square miles, and the 
cepus division a population of 10,250 white and 93,534 coloured. The annual average 
rainfall is 22.28 inches, and the wettest month, January. 

King William’s Town. Height 1,315 feet. Town and station situated on the East 
Tr'.vk of ihc Buffalo River. Population: White, 5,897; Coloured, 3,609. 



ROM East London to King William’s Town 
is a 42 miles’ run through pleasant, undula- 
ting, grassy country, inhabited to a large 
extent by German settlers. King William’s 
Town is the capital of the former province 
of British Kaffraria, and the oldest town on 
the Border. Originally a mission station, 
founded in 1825 by the Rev. John Brownlee, 
King (as it is usually called) has played an 
important part in the history of the Frontier, 
a history in which native wars have figured 
largely. Commercially, the town is an im- 
portant centre for the native trade, not only 
in the district itself but for the Transkeian 


territories. 

Several industries flourish here, candle and soap making, carriage and 
wagon building, match making, confectionery, and flour milling. The town is 
well supplied with excellent schools for both boys and girls, and possesses among 
its notable public buildings a capital museum, the only one on the border. The 
oldest golf club on the Border is at King William’s Town. 

The daily supply of water is about 420,000 gallons conveyed through 
pipes from the Buffalo River, about nine miles distant to the local reservoir. 

Every opportunity is given the athletic and sport-loving portion of the 



King William’s Town. 
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Markets and Public Buildings. 


community to indulge their tastes. There are swimming baths, a recreation 
ground, a race course and agricultural show yards. The Botanical Gardens arc 
well kept, and afford a charming retreat. Outside of the town are the old native 
locations and kraals almost exactly as they were in the early days of settlement. 
The chiefs and headmen and many of the ordinary natives are wealthy. 

The first thing that impresses the stranger is the primitive manner in which 
groups of Kaffirs of both sexes roam about, and squat here and there in the 
town and its environs. Most of the black people, however, who come in to the 




markets have farms and live stock, and although in their native nonchalance 
they may appear indifferent and indolent* they are not really so, and their faculties 
are alert in all matters of business. They preserve most of their native customs 
and costumes. Besides daubing their bodies and sometimes their faces with 
yellow or red ochre, they completely change the colour of their blankets in the 
same way. Like children, the Kaffirs live in a world of their own. 



Natives Pounding Mealies. 


About nine miles from King there is a very successful trout hatchery. The 
fish are sent to various parts of the Province for supplying other streams for 
breeding purposes. The place is regarded by the principal merchants, who have 
warehouses and stores at East London, less than three hours' distance by train, 
as the headquarters for the trade of Kaffraria and the Transkei. Vast quantities 
of wool, hides, skins and mealies from the neighbouring divisions, come into 
King regularly from the Native Territories. There are many large stores and 
wholesale shops and warehouses. In the market square a great deal of money 
is turned over every day between the Kaffirs and the whites. The early market 
presents a most animated scene. 

Postcart to Grahamstown 84 miles via Breakfast Vlei (40 miles), Mon. and Thur., 
6 a.m., £2 los. Peddie, 36 miles, Mon. and Thur., 6 a.m., £t, Return £i tos. 

Approximate Road Distances. — King William's Town to Konigha 40 miles N.E. 
Stutterheim 25 miles N. East Londoh, 36 miles E.S.E. Peddie 33 miles S.W. 

Principal Products. — Oathay, Mealies, Kaffir Corn, Tobacco, Potatoes, Wine, Wool, 
Hides, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Poultry, Oranges, .Apples, and other fruits. 

Blaney Junction (alt. 1,775 feet). —Station and junction of the branch line to King 
William’s Town, 31 miles from East London. 

Ten miles from King William’s Town, the traveller passes the large native 
mission station at Peelton and soon afterwards reaches Kei Road, which, before 
the opening of the Butterworth Railway, was the chief starting point of the 


Transkeian post carts. Carts still leave here for the Native Territories, but 
most people prefer to travel by rail towards their destination as far as they can 
before committing themselves to the mercy of the post cart. Kei Road, which 
enjoys a healthy and bracing climate, is an important centre of the sheep farming 
industry, some large sheep-runs being found in the neighbourhood and from here 
right up to Queenstown. 
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In the Pirie Bush, near King William’s Town. 


Kei Road (alt. 2,330 feet).— Station 25 miles N.E. of King William's Town, and 46 
miles from East London. 

Kei Road has for years past been regarded as the gateway to the Native 
Territories, and even although the Iron Horse ” now runs across the Kei River 
and right into Buttcrworth, a distance of about 70 miles from Kei Road, the 
bulk of the merchandise continues to be conveyed by ox wagon through the passes 
of the Kei valley. It is computed that over 30,000 tons general goods, wool, 
skins, tobacco and mealies, en route between the Coast and the Native Reserves, 
pass annually over the Kei Bridge at which a toll of 2/- per wagon is levied, the 
toll receipts approximating i 1,000 a year. It will thus be seen that ox wagon 
transport in the Native Territories is ridden to an enormous extent; and while 
this is partly caused by the absence of direct railway communication, it is due 
perhaps even more so to the natural traits and life-long habits of the natives 
themselves. The average native is engaged ploughing for one or two months of 
the year and reaping during a corresponding period, so that for the remaining 
eight months he is free to ride transport which he has come to regard as his 
legitimate trade. 


PEDDIE.—The Fiscal Division contains 657 square miles, and the census division a 
population of 1,379 white and 18,360 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 24.30 inches,, 
and the wettest month, November. 


Fins:olan4l, in the Peddie Division, is the portion of the Transkei at present 
possessed by the Fingoes after having been driven from their own country by 
the Zulus many years ago. They are also located at Fort Beaufort, Victoria 
East and King William’s Town. They are thoroughly loyal ; great numbers of 
them are very wealthy, and are becoming highly civilized. The Fingoes have 
paid hut-tax since 1875, and their appreciation of the provisions of the Glen 
Grey Act is shown by the numerous schools they have built and supported, and 
by the making of bridges and roads. So beneficial has been the application of the 
Act to their circumstances that the object lesson is almost certain to cause other 
tribes to ask for its extension to their communities. 

Peddie. Lat. S. 33 deg. 13 min., long. E. 27 deg. 7 min., height 500 feet. Town 
situated on the Goosha River, 33 miles S.S.W. of King William's Town, which is 42 miles 
from East London. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. 
Hotels and churches. Population: White, 270; Coloured, 203. 

Postcarts to Breakfast Vlei, 16 miles N.W. of Peddie, Mon., Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 
8 a.m., 3 hours; Grahamstown, 80 miles, £1 15s.; King William’s Town, 36 miles, ii, 
Return £i los. 

Principal Products. — Oathay, Mealies, Pumpkins, Tobacco. Wool, Butter, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Goats. 



Leafy Haunts. 



STUTTERHEIM.^The Fiscal Division contains 629 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 2,207 white, and 10,074 coloured. The average annual rainfall is 
29.29 inches, and the wettest month, November. 

Stutterheim. height 2,945 feet. Population: White, 657; Coloured, 5(53, 

A prosperous village, pleasantly and healthily 
situated on an elbow of the Cumukula River, Stutter- 
heim commands a beautiful view of the Kologha moun- 
tains, an extension of the Amatola range. The streets 
are well kept, an excellent supply of pure water is 
obtained from the Cacazela stream, and the death rate 
is a very low one. There are three hotels and several 
boarding houses in the village. Forests of valuable 
timber, tended by Government Foresters, can be seen on 
the surrounding hills and slopes, and the Kologha forest 
with its sixteen cascades of pure water is regularly 
visited by pleasure-seekers from all parts of the Colony. 
The river scenery in the vicinity is picturesque, and the 
inhabitants proudly refer to their district as the Switzer- 
land of South Africa, nor are. they so very far wrong in this as the climate Is 
more or less Alpine, the average mean temperature from April to September 
being 56,5® Fahr., and from October to March 64.2® Fahr. There are excellent 
golf links at the village, and good shooting is to be had near by. 

Approximate Road Distances.— Stutterheim to Cathcart, 28 miles W. ; King William's 
Town, 25 miles S. ; Komgha, 30 miles E. ; Alice, 45 miles. 

Principal Products. — Oathay, Mealies, Wool, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, and Goats. 

Postcart to Kubusie, 4i miles, daily except Sundays, 5.45 p.m., and daily except Suns, 
and Thurs., 6.30 a.m,, and Thurs., 8 a.m., 2s. 6d. 

Kubusie. (Alt. 2,400 feet).— Station, P.O. and TO., 59 miles from East London. 

Postcart to Stutterheim, daily except Thurs. and Sunday, 7.15 a.m. and 6.40 p.m., and 
Thurs., 8.45 a.m., 2s. 6d, 


EAST LONDON. — The Fiscal Division contains 6S2 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 19,793 white and 29,928 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
34.39 inches, and the wettest month, November. 

East London, lat. S. 32 deg. 2 min., long. E. 27 deg. 55 min., height 20 feet. 559 miles 
from Cape Town, by sea. Population; White, 14,674; Coloured, 10,546. 

One hundred years ago East London had not begun its career. The country 
side was in the possession of fighting tribes of Bantus. Then came the early 
days of settlement when the white man had to fight the black, not only for fields 
and pastures, but for life itself. Fort Murray, Fort Jackson and many others 
were also military posts. The flourishing little town of Alice-cum-Lovedale was 
then known as Fort Hare, and Peddie was Fort Peddie; even Fort Beaufort was 
also a fighting camp. Amidst the perils, devoted missionaries dared all 
dangers to win over their savage neighbours to the arts of peace. When once 
the handful of whites got fixed to the soil, very soon by combination and 



In the Forest, Stutterheim 



organization their strength grew and their borders expanded, but for many 
years, progress was arduous and slow. The war of the Axe in 1846 made 
history for the country, and the Buffalo River became the landing place for 
military stores and troops. This was the beginning of East London. Four 
years afterwards the Kaffirs and Hottentots broke out afresh. The Kat River 
Hottentots attacked Fort Beaufort and Whittlesea repeatedly in overwhelming 
numbers, but were ultimately repulsed, although the honour of the flag was held 
in the hands of but a few heroes. When the fighting ceased, the farmers who 
had helped were given grants of land from which several townships have since 
sprung. 



It is recorded in history that one of those coloured pests, a witch doctor, 
Avho had extraordinary influence with the natives, declared that if they would 
destroy an their cattle and fields, the old fighters of the tribes would return 
again to eartn with great herds of cattle, and that such plentiful harvests would 
be reaped that the granaries would be filled, youth and vigour would be restorecj^ 
to the old people, and all the tribes in combination would rise and drive rhe white 
men into the sea. The ignorant natives followed this advice, and thousands of 
cattle and immense quantities of precious grain were destroyed up to the i8th of 
February, 1857, the date when, according to the prophecy of the witch-doctor, 
the miracle that he foretold would occur. It is not recorded whether they 
punished him with their hatchets, but there is no doubt that thus unwittingly he 
^did much for the restoration of peace. 

Starvation set in, and the whites had to open soup kitchens and other sources 
of relief for the mi.sguided natives, 50,000 of whom died of starvation. 


]^'or twenty years after, peace reigned in the land. 

Just about this time great numbers of Germans settled in the valleys of the 
Buffalo and Izeli, whose children and grandchildren are now at the heads of 
and connected with many of the leading businesses of East London, King 
William’s Town and other districts. L^p to 1865, Kaffraria was a Crown 
Colony, but in that year it became incorporated with Cape Colony. In 1877, there 
was trouble with the Gaikas. This lasted but a few months, when ultimately the 
chief was killed, his Hottentot colleague disappeared, and the tribe was dispersed. 

East London became connected by railway with Aliwal North in 1885. 
the rapid course of events up to the recent Boer war. East London appeared to be 
approaching its hey-day, the gold industry of the Rand having caused enormous 
traffic to enter the port for transit along the railway’ into the interior. 



One of tlie Wharves in the Buffalo River Landing Cargo. 


In 1872, harbour works were begun and have been completed. 

In 1875, only 189 ships entered the Port, the total tonnage of which amounted 
to 105,233 tons. The value of the imports for the same year amounted to 
£552,033, and the exports to £131,803, while the- Customs duties collected 
amounted to £84.754. In 1904 the ships numbered 526, with a tonnage of 
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The Main Street, East London. 

2,250,735, the value of the imports i4,688,4i5, and of the exports fi, 165,938, 
while the Customs duties collected amounted to £505,557. 

Ships of 6,000 tons can enter the harbour, which is sheltered from all winds. 

The fishing industry is worthy of notice. Six or seven steam trawlers and 
a dozen sailing boats employ between 200 and 300 Europeans ard many natives. 
The monthly wages’ bill amounts to over £4,000. The railway and harbour 
expenses are about £1,000 monthly, and coal, repairs and other working items 
probably amount to £750 per month. Most of the fish is sent up-country, prin- 
cipally to the Rand. 

The visitor will find beautiful suburbs within a short distance of the town 
reached by tramcars running in and out of the city in all directions. Belgravia 
is the prettiest, and well deserves its distinctive name, derived from the grace 
and elegance of its residences. The most popular resorts for excursionists are 
Bat’s Cave, Nahoon River, Gonubie River, Orange Grove, and the Horse Shoe. 
Everywhere among these places we find fresh, green scenery — no lack of mimosa 
trees. Wherever there are farms they are prosperous and hospitable. Some of 
the hilly country in the immediate neighbourhood provides a noble back-ground 
and outlook 3,000 to 4,400 feet above the sea. 

The attractions of East London as a seaport and its desirability as a 
pleasure resort command year by year the attention of an ever increasing number 
of visitors from the Transvaal, Rhodesia, the Orange River Colony, the up- 
cduntry districts of the Eastern Province and even from Natal. Alive to its 
responsibilities the Municipality is constantly augmenting those attractions, thus 



On the Beach at East London. 


rendering the town desirable not only as a holiday resort but also as a place of 
permanent residence. 

The advantages which East London offers to its visitors may be said to 
comprise a well laid out town of wide streets, delightful parks, beautiful sur- 
roundings, a convenient train service with the suburbs, an admirable electric 
tram service between the town and the Beach, well lighted streets, numerous 
first-class shops, a charming beach and glorious sea breezes, excellent bathing 
facilities, boating and rowing on a beautiful river, sea and river trips by motor 
launch, sea and river fishing, cricket, football, golf, tennis, hockey, croquet and 



East London Baths. 
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bowls. Bathing is open to all, whether along the long sandy beach itself or in 

large enclosed pools fed by the constant flow of the sea waves, and near by are 

dressing rooms for both sexes. The esplanade is liberally supplied with com- 
fortable seats, and there is a 15 minutes' electric tram service between it and the 
town which renders the process of reaching the sea merely a matter of minutes. 
But the one eminent attraction to the thousands who visit the port during the 
great holiday season is that large stretch of land along the Beach which the 

Town Council has reserved for camping sites ( front sites 5/-, and other sites’ 

2/6 per week, including water, etc.) upon which visitors are at liberty to erect 
their tents and set up temporary housekeeping during their holidays. The tents 
can (at owner’s option ) be electrically lit on payment of a small fee to the 
Council. Another attraction is the Buflfalo River with its sailing and rowing 
boats, motor launch trips and charming scenery, to say nothing of picnics, fishing 



and afternoon teas in the convenient Refreshment Rooms erected at Green Point, 
a choice resort of all who a.scend the river. A little lower down stands the com- 
modious boathouse of the Leander and Buffalo Boating Clubs whose annual 
regattas are historic events, crews from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and Natal 
frequently entering the lists against the local clubs. Rowing boats can be hired, 
and motor launches may also be so engaged for private parties. Nor is it with- 
out interest that hundreds watch the entry into the river of large steamers and 
sailing vessels and their rapid discharge at the wharves along the quay. The 
constant flitting of tugs and steam launches adds to the brightness of the scene, 
whils| not a little curiosity is evoked amongst strangers b}’ the singular appear- 
ance bf the monster dredgers, engaged in maintaining the due depth of the river 
now happily for some time past a consummation definitely accomplished. To 



the many still living who can remember the river when nothing larger than a 
“ cockle shell ” could enter at high water, and when pedestrians and wagons 
readily crossed it near the mouth at low water, the evolution which has brought 
it to its present condition is no small cause for pride. 

Prominent amongst the port’s natural attractions stands the beauty of the 
surrounding country, in which respect it remains without a rival in South Africa. 

The undulating country on every 
side forms a most picturesque 
panorama of lovely green hills 
and slopes, alternated with 
wooded kloofs of surpassing 
beauty. It would be difficult to 
point to a more charming scene 
than that presented to the visitor 
from the hill traversed by the 
railway above what is known as 
The Horseshoe,” in the vicinity 
of the suburb of Cambridge, 
about four miles from East Lon- 
don. At the foot of the grand 
krantzes forming the said 
Horseshoe ” runs the river 
Nahoon, a silver streak amidst 
the green, far below the specta- 
tors. The course of the river to 
the sea, where it practically forms the boundary of the blast London commonage, 
is one of remarkable beauty, and the mouth of the river, as the goal of an 
excursion, or a site for picnics, stands supreme in the affections of East London 
residents. 

Much can be said of East London during the winter months to those desirous 
of escaping the sharpness of the inland winter, and enjoying a quiet sojourn by 
the seaside. The weather during 
the months of May, June and 
July is generally the most perfect 
of the whole year. Fine bright 
days mark these months, with a 
temperature permitting of per- 
sonal exertion free from the 
exhaustion which sometimes 
militates against the perfect en- 
joyment of the middle of summer, 
and on this account many prefej 
to visit the town as the winter 
approaches, and securing quiet quarters on, or in proximity to the beach, they 
realise a perfect rest. The weather is rarely so cold as to }>rohibit sea-bathing 
to the great majority even at this time of the year,Vhilst one may spend the 
whole day outdoors without fatigue. 





Donkey Rides. 




Eighth Tour 


Cape Colony East and the Transkei, 
Native Territories. 

HAT will ultimately form one of the most 
important railways in the Colony is that which 
leaves the Eastern main line at Amabele (50 
miles from East London) and runs eastwards 
into the Transkei. The present terminus is 
Butterworth, but the line is being constructed 
to Idutywa, 24 miles further on, and in time 
will be extended to Umtata, the chief town 
in Tembuland. It taps an area of great agri- 
cultural and pastoral resources, a country well watered by never failing streams 
and on the coast belt well-wooded. Even with the primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion adopted by the native population the soil is capable of yielding abundant 
crops and as improved methods come into general use, the yield will be vastly 
increased. When it was decided to build a line into the Transkei, the great 
difficulty that confronted the engineers was how to cross the valley of the Kei. 
The river flows in a deep channel through very mountainous country and a great 
deal of preliminary survey had to be made before the route to be taken was 
finally fixed. The line was an expensive one to build, but most of the expense 
has been incurred on the Kei Valley section. From the highground beyond 
Komgha the track descends in a tortuous manner to the river, which is spanned 
by a long bridge, and then an equally tortuous ascent is made to the top of the 
Kei Heights. At one place, 39 miles from Amabele, the line forms a complete 
loop, running round a hill and doubling under itself through a tunnel. Some 
idea of the great natural obstacles to be overcome may be gathered from the 
fact that though the actual distance between Komgha and the Kei is only seven 
miles, the length of railway necessary is lyj^ miles, and in that distance is a fall 
of 1,666 feet. At the steepest point 14 miles of line had to be built to connect 
places less than three miles apart as the crow flies. Twenty-seven miles from 
Amabele Junction is the village of Komgha, the centre of a prosperous farming 
district. A few miles from the village is Prospect Farm, one of the largest fruit 
farms on the Border, belonging to Messrs. Flanagan, whose orange-groves are 
probably the finest in South Africa. The section of railway from Komgha to the 
summit of Kei Heights is one of the most interesting and picturesque in the 
coj^ntry, and from the carriage window one obtains magnificent views of rugged 
mountain scenery. From the top of the Heights there is an easy run to Butter- 
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worth, 77 miles from Amabele. The town is an important trading centre for a 
large native district. The country round, as indeed in most of the Transkei, is 
exceedingly iilt^esting and abounds in spots of great natural beauty. 

Kaffraria is aboriginal Cape Colony, redeemed from barbarism. Seventeen 
thousand square miles of the best land in South Africa is here occupied by 
817,867 Africans of colour, and some 16,777 whites. It lies between the Great 
Kei River and Natal, and the Drakensberg Mountains and the sea. In length it 
reaches 230 miles, and in breadth 120 miles. 

A great mountain range, attaining at its highest point 9,657 feet, traverses 
many miles of country, and from its high slopes magnificent grass lands and 
forests stretch out for a hundred miles and more to the fringe of the Indian 
Ocean, while many of its summits are crowned with wonderful, weird and 
fantastic crags and spires. Mountain rivers and rivulets water the lands. In 



the Drakensberg gorges and adjacent mountain spurs are forests of excellent 
timber. They are also rich in luxuriant grasses, and almost every kind of fruit 
tree and orchard product. Kaffraria is also the happy hunting ground of the 
X)rospector, who may find copper, gold, silver, lead and coal for his pains. Fingos, 
Basutos, Griquas, Zulus, Hottentots and Bushmen live in peaceful neighbourli- 
ness with each other. 

Kaffirland is a beauteous and romantic country. The human form divine 
in native nakedness or primitive loin garb discloses many a youthful Venus and 
Adonis, who would make the fame of any sculptor fortunate to secure them as 
models. Children of nature, happy in their simplicity as long as they are free 
from the vices of modern civilization, inhabit a beautiful country where there is 
plenty to see and learn of intense interest to all travellers. 
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The Provisions of the Glen Grey Act in a modified form apply to many of 
the principal districts under which District Councils, corresponding very much 
to the Divisional Councils and Village Management Boards of the Colony, have 
been established for about ten years. The Councils are much appreciated by the 
natives, and a seat is considered a great honour. 

Each Council consists of six members, four nominated by the head-men of 
the district and two by the Governor. 

There is also a Transkei General Council, to which each District Council 
sends representatives. 

The primary object is the raising of money by rates for the following 
purposes {inter alia ) : — 

The construction of roads, dams and bridges, the planting of trees, the 
eradication of noxious plants and scab, the establishment of schools, 
tolls and pounds, the construction of water-works, and the suppression 
of contagious diseases. 

There is also a labour bureau that supervises and regulates the engagement 
and despatch of natives for employment. A labour tax is payable by 
every capable native who does not work at least three months per 
annum. 

The Act also invests the Councils with certain powers regulating {inter 
alia) locations and commonages fencing, huts and kraals, beer drinking 
and native dancing, trespassing, wood-cutting, and public outspans. 

The penalties for breaches of the regulations are not unduly severe, and yet 
are effective. 

Butterworth. By the energy displayed in developing the immense natural 
resources of the district, Butterworth may some day be one of South Africa’s 
most important towns. It is a beauteous highland country, and no one should 
miss it who wishes to really know native Africa. From the nature of the country 
side it is easy to imagine one’s self in Ireland or Scotland instead of in the back- 
country of the Transkei. 

Commodious stores, good shops and well-kept hotels indicate extensive 
business dealings, and the substantially built public buildings and institutions 
show the faith of the residents in the future prosperity and permanence of the 
district. 

Prior to the opening of the Transkei railway, the Post Office Authorities 
paid £4,000 a year for a daily postcart service between Kei Road and Umtata. 

Postcarts are now run daily from Butterworth starting at 3.30 p.m. for 
Idutywa, Qunu, Viedgeville and Umtata with connections also to Tsolo, Qumbu, 
Mount Frere, Sugarbast, Mount Ayliff and Kokstad. From Umtata there are 
branch posts to Tsolo, Springvale, Port St. John’s, and from Idutywa to 
Willowvale. 

^ The fares charged are at the option of the respective contractors. 

The Transkei is quite capable of supplying all the manual labour required 
for the working of the Transvaal Gold Mines, but many of the natives being 
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fairly well off prefer to stay at home. The young “Boys,” however, migrate in 
large numbers to the Coastal towns of the Colony, and the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields, as well as to the Rand Mines, for the usual period of six months. 
Butterworth is the principal recruiting centre and the Government Native 
Labour Agents estimate the annual exodus of Boys ” from the Transkei 
at, roughly, 100,000, many of whom walk for several days to reach the railway. 

There are almost limitless possibilities for growing mealies in the Transkei, 
the soil being somewhat similar to that of Basutoland and the Eastern portion of 
the Orange River Colony, but development in this direction is slow, the native 
being content to sow sufficient for a bare living instead of cultivating a surplus 
for export. Horse breeding and stock raising is extensively carried on, the 
annual out])ut of wool and skins forming the bulk of the ox wagon carrying 
trade to the Coast. 





The natural beauties of the country are displayed on the mountain sides, 
in the kloofs and valleys, and its fertility by flourishing Government plantations 
and nurseries. 

Leaving Butterworth and passing the trading stations of Ibeka and Mplusi, 
the traveller comes to Idutywa, the only village or township on the road to 
Umtata a distance of 102 miles. From Idutywa to the Bashee River the main 
road crosses a succession of ridges and valleys, then rises for about 10 miles, 
crosses the Buwa and Quno spruits, passes Quno trading station, runs along the 
watershed past Springvale, through Stoner idge farm and begins a big drop into 
Umtata. This expansive tract of native reserve is far and away superior to 
many parts of the Colony farmed by the White ]\lan, and it is hoped, when the 
Cape-Natal line is linked up and railway communication established with the 
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adjacent Port St John's^ that the Native Territories will develop in ratio with 
their possibilities. 

Umtata is the Capital of the Transkei proper (ue., Tembuland and Pondo- 
land), and has a white population of about 1,500. It is the seat of the Native 
Affairs Government and the Headquarters of the Cape Mounted Rifles. The 
town boasts of a Cathedral, several churches, a Girls’ High School, two Clubs, a 
Town Hall built with local stone at a cost of £13,000, and the Umtata River is 
here spanned by a handsome iron bridge. 

When the railway reaches Umtata it will in all probability be connected 
with Kokstad and Riverside on the Natal Border, the last links of an unbroken 
railway coast line extending from Durban to East London and connecting Natal 
with Cape Colony. The rich minerals, copper, silver, etc., known to exist around 
Umtata will also be the means, at some future date, of opening up Port St 
John’s, and railway surveys have already been made for a line between these 
points, about 70 miles, and also between Kokstad and St. John’s, a distance of 
140 miles. 



The township of Engcobo, the Magistrate’s residency, is reached by the 
Main Road from Umtata. It is a pretty little place, situated on a spur of the 
Kumba Mountains. Water is abundant, and the town also possesses public 
offices, good hotels, trading depots and a Masonic Lodge. 

Here the natives are very numerous. There are many natives’ missions and 
primary schools. Everything has an up-to-date appearance and thoroughness 
that contrasts sharply with Kaffir kraals, and other reminders of olden times. 
The lofty strange outlines of the neighbouring mountains, their craggy summits 
and green slopes are very pleasing to the eye. The Bashee River is crossed at 
Ntibane Drift, where a fine waterfall can be seen in the adjacent forest. 

Port St. John’s possesses natural advantages that are needful for a good 
sea port. Cape Hermes, which abuts from the town into the sea, is a good break- 
water, and the necessary sea works and tidal basin would not cost an exorbitant 
sum. 

? At present small steamers and sailers trade between East London and Natal 
and St. John’s, the single journey taking about ii hours by steam. Fairly big 
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steamers can now lie alongside the jetty in deep water which extends about la 
miles up the river, but the passage across the bar requires dredging before the 
harbour can be entered. It is evident, therefore, that harbour development 
must take place concurrently with railway construction. The port has a lifeboat 
station, and port Customs and magistrate’s offices. Fishermen give St. John’s a 
good name. Kabeljauw, mullet, steenbras, Cape salmon and springers are 
plentiful as well as oysters and other edible shellfish. 

Wild and fiefte game abounds in the neighbouring forests, the irregular 
rocky krantzes, and on the ledges of precipices, and it is not at all unusual to 
meet a few wild pigs, leopards, bluebuck, bushbuck and baboons. 

There is a wonderful medicinal spring at St. John’s, known as the Isinuka 
Spring, the water being esteemed very highly by the natives who have used it for 
ages past for cutaneous diseases and obstinate sores. For citrus scale it is said 
to be invariably effective. 



Mouth of Umzimvubu. The Beach. St. John's Hotel. 


Grand scenery awaits the tourist at St. John’s, which is reached by postcart 
from Umtata or by steamer from Durban or East London. From the sea the 
river mouth is a noticeable object, so remarkable that any one having seen it 
once will remember it for ever. A lofty table-topped mountain appears to have 
been cleft to its base leaving a wedge-shaped gap through which the river flows 
to the sea. The edges of the cleft which near the mouth lie nearly 2,000 feet 
apart, approach each other until, near the top of the first reach, they are about 
1,500 feet apart. They rise in abrupt forest-clad steeps until they attain a 
height of from 700 to 1,100 feet. On both sides of the river, plateaux extend 
and other great cliffs arise till, less than two miles from the sea they stand about 
1,200 feet high and 4,000 feet apart. 

“ Like giant sentinels on either hand, 

The stately portals of the river stand, 

Their rugged crests and headlands bold and free. 

Rising in silent grandeur o'er the sea 

Whose foaming waves engird with silvery showers 

St. John’s grand cliffs and castellated towers. 

Low at their feet, in deep eternal shade 

The river flows past mountain, krantz and glade, 

Onward and onward from its distant source. 

Till, midst this scene sublime, it ends its course.” 

Pringle. 
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A Pondo Maiden. 


Pondoland. The population of 
Poiidoland is approximately 
230,000. At one time the Pondos 
were so fond of fighting that they 
kept the population down by their 
frequent tribal wars which caused 
great slaughter. They were con- 
sidered a ferocious race, but happily 
under the beneficent influence of the 
British and the Glen Grey Act they 
have ever since the annexation to 
Cape Colony been peaceable, docile 
and industrious. In the west of 
Pondoland are the Magistracies of 
Lusikisiki, Flagstaff, Bizana and 
Thabankulu. In all the magisterial 
districts there are military camps, 
provision depots and shops. The 
scenery in many parts of this terri- 
tory is impressive and beautiful. 

Principal Products. — Mealies, Kaffir 
Corn, Tobacco, Hides, Wool, Skins, 
Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, and (ioats. 


Tembuland. A fertile pastoral district in Kaffraria. A daily rainfall 
from November to February is Tembuland's annual bounty from the hands of 
Nature. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that sagacious European farmers, 
merchants and settlers are more numerous in Tembuland than elsewhere in 
the Territories. 

Principal Products. — Tembuland. — Oathay, Mealies, Kaffir Corn, Tobacco, Hides, 
Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, and Goats. 


CATHCA^T. Height 3,900 feet. Town and station situated near the Windvogel Moun- 
tains, 109 miles N.W. of East London. Population : White, 781 ; Coloured, 933. 

The Fiscal Division contains 995 square miles, and the census division a population 
of 2,628 white, and 8,840 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 24.12 inches, and the 
wettest month, November. 

Returning to Amabele Junction the tourist takes the Main Line train north- 
wards as far as Sterkstroom where another branch railway runs through the top 
part of the Native Territories and Griqualand East to Maclear, a distance of 
170 miles. 

Leaving Amabele, the first station of importance is Kubusie, the detraining 
point for the village of Stutterheim. The train then climbs over the shoulder of 
the Kologha Range and enters the hill country. Passing the large Forest Depart- 
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ment plantations at Fort Cunningham, and Toise River with its wool washery, 
the town of Cathcart is reached. This place is the centre of a thriving district 
in which both stock and grain farming flourish, and where large quantities of 
stone fruits are grown. The district is noted for its wheat, and a well-equipped 
flour mill is situated in the town. 



Toise River Wool Washing Works. 


There is a wide stretch of back-country to the South West called the 
Bontebok Flats, and the Cape Government have decided to build a railway about 
50 miles long, commencing at Cathcart .station and running right through the 
Flats to Chilton. The “ Flats ” is rather a misnomer as the country is undulating 
and has many high hills. The climate is extreme in winter, snow storms being 
not uncommon. The land is very fertile and the soil rich, but the existing roads 
— if such they can be called — are bad even under favourable conditions and 
wretched when heavy rains fall ; the laying down of the railway should give an 
impetus to the growing of potatoes, wheat, oats and barley for which the ‘‘Flats” 
are already famous. There are some very fine farms, particularly the groups 
owned by the Brothers Hart and Messrs. Smith, situated in the heart of this 
district. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Cathcart to Queenstown, 37 miles N.W. ; Stutterheim, 
28 miles. 

Principal Products. — Oats, Oathay, Potatoes, Mealies, Tobacco, Wool, Mohair, Skins, 
Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, and Goats. 


QUEENSTOWN. 154 miles from East London. Population: White, 4,157; Coloured, 5,459. 

The Fiscal Division contains 1,749 square miles, and the census division a population 
of 8,685 whites and 27,443 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 19.31 inches, and the 
wettest month, January. 

Rounding the corner of Cathcart’s mountain, the Windvogelberg, the train 
travels down a well-engineered cutting into a deep valley, and ascending the 
more gradual slope on the opposite side, passes Waku, a fruit farming centre, 
and, a few miles further on, crosses the Zwart Kei River at Tylden. 
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Imvani, the next station, is a 
starting point of the postcarts for the 
upper portion of the Transkei. Little 
more than an hour’s run through 
picturesque country brings us to 
Queenstown, a pretty town some 
3,500 feet above the sea level. The 
town, which was founded in 1853, 
was originally laid out in the form of 
a hexagon, the six main streets con- 
verging on the market place, from 
which, in case of attack, they could be 
commanded by cannon. A feature of 
the town is the number of trees which line its streets and adorn the outskirts. 
To a large extent this is due to the custom observed for many years of holding 
Arbor Day,” when the children of the local schools plant trees. The towa 
possesses a beautiful climate and is much favoured by people who, for reasons 
of health, desire a place of residence free on the one hand from the moisture of 
coasts jand on the other from the coldness and rarity of the atmosphere found at 

more elevated spots. There are first- 
rate golf links close to the town. The 
scenery of the surrounding country is 
bold and mountainous. Overshadow- 
ing all the neighbouring hills is the 
noble Hangklip, a peak, 6,800 feet 
above the sea level, whose precipitous 
southern face offers a tempting op- 
portunity for the cragsman to test his 
powers. Another fine piece of 
scenery is Nonesi’s Nek, some nine or 
ten miles along the Lady Frere road, 
which winds down the side of a steep 
mountain towards the White Kei River. On this river, by the way, is one of the 
show places of the district, the Glen Grey Falls, where the river plunges over a 
sheer precipice into a deep pool. After rainy weather the sight is a magnificent 
one. Excellent partridge shooting can be had in the district, while rhebuck are 
fairly plentiful on the mountains. 

In the immediate vicinity of Queenstown something like thirty thousand 
acres of hay, wheat and pastoral land are under cultivation. The atmosphere in 
winter is sharp and bracing, and occasional falls of snow occur. 

The town is situated on the Kumani River, a tributary of the Klaas Smit 
River, and is bordered by extensive native locations, an extensive trade being 
done with the natives who attend the early morning and other markets in great 
numbers. There is a main trade route across -^St. Martin’s Bridge through 



Landscape of Ravensfell. 



Bongolo Poort 
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Qamata Poort to Cofimvaba, and right on thence to Tsomo and Engcobo in 
Kaifraria. 

There are beauti- 






ful botanical gardens | 
and well kept recrea- 
tion grounds. The 
sports', football and 
cricket ground, where- 
in the periodical agri- 
cultural shows are 
held, is an excellently 
selected site for such 
purposes. It has a 
good bicycle track. 

Flowers Halt, near 
by Queenstown, is a 
favourite pleasure resort, and a pleas- 
ant drive from Queenstown. 

There are two good social clubs. 

For many years the old reservoir 
of the town, that was opened in 1883. 
was amply sufficient for the needs of 
the place, but the advance of time 

showed that although it continued to perform its functions to a certain extent, 
water was often scarce. The construction and opening of this reservoir was a 
notable affair in the Colony. It cost iio,ooo, and holds 100,000,000 gallons. 

A great work has been accomplished that will probably effect a commercial 
revolution in the Queenstown district. A vast basin-like area, about eight miles 
from Queenstown, is traversed by a perpetual stream that,. gathering the drainage 
water from the surrounding mountainous and hilly catchment area, runs through 
the Bongolo Kloof, which forms a natural opening in the barrier wall of the basin. 
This kloof has been closed up by a strong concrete embankment, thus damming 
back and imprisoning the water and forming a great reservoir. The reservoir 



Queenstown, from Bowker’s Kop. 
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is 85 feet high, and holds 1,500,000,000 gallons. The catchment area is com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains. The cost is borne by the town, and amounts 
to ^90,000, inclusive of the purchase of the land. The interest and sinking fund 
are raised by increasing the water rates. The. water is brought through three- 
quarter-inch pipes. For domestic purposes alone, the charge for the water is 
£3 per annum. The Municipality intend to sell about 600 acres of land within 
the water area, as ordinary erven, which will greatly increase the revenue. 

Like most of the towns bordering on the native territories, Queenstown 
street scenes as they are traversed and frequented by the natives are often 
amusing. In moving from place to place the Kaffir often carries in his hands 
all his belongings, aided, of course, by his “missis." For instance, there passes 
a stalwart form of a Kaffir swinging along at a rapid pace and carrying the 
inevitable bundle, a blanket slung on a stick, over his shoulder, and a few paces 
behind follows his wife laden with the household effects, a tin pail in one hand, 
a bundle in the other, and on her head a box out of the top of which appear, 
in the instance referred to, the heads of a pair of duckr who by repeated quacks 
protest vehemently against this novel conveyance. 

Postcarts to Lady Frere 33 miles N.E. of Queenstown, 6 hours, Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat, 9 a.m., £1, Return, £i los. ; Whittlesea, 21 miles S. of Queenstown, 4 hours, daily ex. 
Sun., 8 a.m., los.. Return, £1. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Queenstown to Sterkstrooni, 35 miles N.W. ; Burghers- 
dorp via Sterkstroom and Molteno, 79 miles, N.N.W. ; Dordrecht, 41 miles, N.N.R. ; St. 
Mark’s, 38 miles, E.S.E. ; Jamestown, 62 miles, N. ; Tarkastad, 37 miles, W.S.W. ; Cradock 
via Tarkastad, 81 miles, W.S.W. ; Fort Beaufort, 80 miles, S. ; Cathcart, 37 miles, S.E. 

Eight miles north of Queenstown is Bowker’s Park from which point a 
branch line runs to Tarkastad 40 miles to the West. 


TARKA. — The Fiscal Division cotitains 1,427 square miles, and the census division a 
I^opulation of 3,350 white, and 6,051 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 18.23 inches, 
and the wettest month, January. 

Tarkastad. Height, 4,300 feet. Population: White, 1,053; Coloured, 1,217. 

Inasmuch as Tarkastad possesses an Anglican Church, a Dutch Reformed 
Church, which cost £12,000, a United Presbyterian Church and several native 
chapels, a Freemasons’ Hall, a Good Templars’ Lodge, a Town Hall, a Public 
Library, a Social Club, and three hotels, it may be considered quite up-to-date. 
It is a town of wide streets and footpaths, and the water from reservoirs and 
permanent springs flows through the streets on a two-fold irrigating and domestic 
mission. Well kept, ornamental and useful gardens are everywhere the delight 
and care of the inhabitants. The climate is excellent for workers in-doors and 
afield. Invalids, especially those with weak chests, find the place and the air 
lestful and restorative. 

The town is the centre of an important farjning district, and the adjacent 
veld begins to assume some of the characteristics of the Karoo. 
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Postcarts to Klip Kraal, 3 hours, 8 a.m.; Spring Valley, 20 miles, S., 5 hours via Vogel- 
struis Nek, Tues. and Fri., 7 a.m. 

Approximate Roao Distances. — ^Tarkastad to Queenstown, 40 miles, £. ; Molteno, 48 
miles, N. ; Burghersdorp via Molteno, 79 miles, N. ; Sterkstroom, 43 miles, N.N.E. ; Bedford, 
72 miles, S.S.W.; Fort Beaufort, 72 miles, S.S.E. 

Principal Products.— Oathay, Lucerne, Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, Goats, and Ostriches. 

Thirty- four miles above Queenstown is Sterkstroom where the line to 
Maclear — running almost parallel to the Transkeian Branch — commences. The 
village itself lies at the foot of the Stormberg, and the Maclear train runs for 
some 42 miles through hilly country, where the chief industry is sheep farming, 
until Dordrecht is reached. 


W0DEH0U8E.— The Fiscal Division contains 1,635 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 7,024 white, and 14,654 coloured. The annual average rainfall is 
28.8 inches, and the wettest month, March. 

Dordrecht. Town 2} miles N. of Dordrecht Station, which is 231 miles from East 
London. Population: White, 828; Coloured, 1,224. 

Dordrecht is the chief town of the Wodehouse Division, two and a half 
miles from the railway station. It is in the coal mining district, a busy little 
place. There are many his- 
toric and prehistoric land- 
marks. Especially note- 
worthy are some Bushmen’s 
caves with well-preserved 
paintings. 

The town is often visited 
by holiday-makers. It is also 
resorted to by invalids who 
derive great benefit from the 
bracing temperature of the 
cold dry winters. At an ele- 
vation of 5,500 feet above the 
sea, disease germs must have 
a rather bad time at Dor- 
drecht if, as the medical 
faculty assert, good fresh air 
is fatal to them. Snow 
drifts are occasional in winter. 

There is a pretty little kloof adjoining the town which has been planted with 
shady trees and provided with seats for the use of the public. 

> Postcarts to Dordrecht Station, miles, Barkly East, 70 miles N.E. of Dordrecht, 14 
hours; Jamestown, 27 miles N.W. of Dordrecht, 5 hours. 
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Twenty-five miles fur- i ^ 
ther on, Indwe is reached, a 
town which owes its existence 
to the coal mines. It has a 
population of about 800 
whites and 1,700 coloured in- 
habitants. The coal is ob- 
tained by burrowing into the 
side of the mountain which 
rises above the town. In the 
Dugmore mine, the most im- 
portant of the Collieries, 
electricity is used both for lighting the mine and for supplying the motive power 
to propel the trucks. The town is also lit by electricity. 

Postcarts to Gala, 5 hours, Weds., Fris. and Sats., 6 a.m., Thurs., 8 a.m., Moiis., 8 p,tn. 
Single fare, ii, Return, £2; Umtata, 105 miles, Thurs., 8 a.m., Mons., 8 p.m., £3; Tabase, 
P4 miles, Thurs., 8 a.m., Mons., 8 p.m., £2 iss. ; and Engcobo, Thurs., 8 a.m., Mons., 8 
p.m., £2. 

Approximate Road Distances. — Dordrecht to Molteno, 46 miles W. ; Burghersdorp via 
Molteno, 77 miles N.W. ; Queenstown, 41 miles S.S.W. 

Principal Products. — Oathay, Potatoes, Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, and Goats. 

After leaving Indwe, the railway traverses a stretch of beautiful park-like 
country, and near Xalanga crosses the Tsomo river by a lofty viaduct. 

Elliot, which was formerly the terminus of the line, is about 60 miles from 
Indwe and lies at the foot of the Drakensberg, whose serrated peaks form a 
striking feature of the landscape. Close to the village are some extraordinary 




rock- pinnacles, .weather-worn needles of .stoiie, ,that-stand in what -appear to be 
very precarious positions. Tlie pinnacles, which assume most fantastic shapes, 
are some of them over a hundred feet high. Lovers of mountain scenery should 
not fail to travel up the Barkly Pass, a few miles from Elliot. They will be 
rewarded for their effort by the magnificent panorama unfolded before them. 
“ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” There is a roadside hotel at the 
top of the pass at an elevation of 7,000 feet. 

The railway construction works to Elliot afforded the engineers many 
opportunities of displaying their extraordinary skill in overcoming apparently 

superhuman difficulties; bridging the 
most formidable mountain gorges and 
cutting railway tracks safely along the 
steepest mountain sides. 

Here is the centre of an agricultural, 
cattle and sheep-breeding district, and 
the railway has facilitated its trade con- 
nections with the larger colonial mercan- 
tile centres to a considerable extent. The 
soil in the district which gets its con- 
stituents from the volcanic Drakens- 
Trout Fishing at Ugie. produces very good feed for 

excellent flocks of sheep, which may be seen grazing on the mountain slopes 
during the summer at elevations varying from 7,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea. 

Between Elliot and Maclear is Ugle, a little village which has a speciality 



of its own. Close by runs the Wildebeeste 
River, and here may be had the 
finest trout fishing in South Africa. The 
river is open and easily accessible, and the 
trout are large and as game as any that ever 
rose to a fly on a Scottish stream. Good 
accommodation can be had at the village, 
which, since the railway was opened, has be- 
come more frequented by anglers from all 
parts of South Africa. 



Maclear is the present terminus of the railway and is the centre of the 
finest farming country in South Africa. The great rampart of the Drakensberg 

runs along the northern side of the 


district and abundant streams flow 


therefrom, bringing down the fertile 



soil and laying it on the plain at the 
foot. Both the pastoral and the agri- 
cultural branches of farming flourish 
exceedingly. 

Maclear is the seat of a Magis- 
tracy, and the Mooi River, spanned by 
the Sivewright Bridge — a handsome 
stone structure, affords excellent trout 
fishing. The climate is delightful, the 
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summer’s heat being tempered by the frequent rain?, whi’e during the dry winter 
season the air is clear, sharp and bracing. 

Maclear is the station for Mount Fletcher, Matatiele, Kokstad, Tsolo, Qumbu, and 
Mount Frere, all important farming districts. 

Postcarts leave Maclear for Kokstad, 128 miles, 28 hours, on Mons., Weds., and Fridays 
at 9 p.m. ; T solo, 42 miles, 8 hours, on Sundays at 9 a.m." 


RIQUALAND EAST con- 
tains the magisterial districts 
of Mount Currie, Umzimkulu, 
Matatiele, Mount Fletcher, 
Maclear, Tsolo, Qumbu, 
Mount Frere and Mount 
Ayliff. 

A large portion of 

Griqualand East was once 
upon a time known as 
Nomansland, containing about 
6,000 square miles, and lying 
at the base of the Drakensberg 
between the Umzimkulu and Kinira rivers. There is proibably not a more 
flourishing farming country in any part of South Africa. The upper part of the 
territory is mountainous, and the plains are watered and traversed by the 
tributaries of the Umzimkulu, Umtata and St. John’s rivers. The mountain 
slopes are forest clad and verdant. 

The Griquas, like most native tribes, are slow to acquire European ideas 
•and methods that would enable them to be competitors with Europeans, who 
are steadily buying farms whenever the opportunity occurs. Through the 
proximity of the Umzimkulu districts to Natal, a greater number of farmers 
and others have settled here. There are about 1,100 Griquas and between 
25,000 and 40,000 other natives in the territory. 

Kokstadf the principal town in Griqualand East, hajs a considerable 
European population. It is in the vicinity of Mount Currie, 7,300 feet above 
the sea. TTie town, from its altitude, is an ideal health resort. There is a good 
water supply from a copious stream that has its source in Mount Currie. There 
are several churches, a superior public school, a hospital, Town Hall and Club. 

The town is supplied with the electric light. 

Nearly all the farms in the neighbourhood are occupied by Europeans 
chiefly from Natal. Agricultural shows and wool sales are held periodically, the 
principal products of the district being sheep, cattle and horses. 

Ilie climate and associations of Griqualand East make it an ideal situation 
as a Sanatorium. 

Matatiele, 43 miles from Kokstad, is almost wholly occupied by natives ; 
and the hotels, stores and markets here are actively engaged with a regular 
turnover. 
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Mount Prero is asi elegant little township on a hill side all amot]g the native 
population. There are several churches and other public buildings. The climate 
ensures good health, and the soil, being a rich sandy loam with plenty of water 
available, yields abundant harvests. 

0]jBN grey.-— The Fiscal Division contains 878 square miles, and the census division 
a population of 690 white and 54,417 coloured. The average rainfall is 24.21 inches, and the 
wettest month, January. 

Lady Frere. Height, 3400 feet. Village situated on the eastern bank of the 
Cacadu River, 28 miles E.N.E. of Queenstown Station. Population: White, 
263 ; Coloured, 390. 



Cala. Population 1,600. 

The Tsomo flows 

through the land and the same IHHIHiHI 

high road connects Cala with 
Cape Colony, Barkly East, Maclear and other parts. 




The Educational Institutions include several excellent primary and high 


schools. 


There are three churches and a Town Hall with Public Library. 

The population of the district is a very progressive farming community and 
great headway has been made in agricultural developments. 


There is a good park and trees are planted in the streets. Water is plentiful. 
The Town has the advantage of a local sandstone formation which has been 


used for many of the buildings. 
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Ninth Tour. 


0 


Worcester to Kimberley and the Victoria Falls. 

On Tour No. 3, we left the Main Line at Worcester and proceeded over the 
New Cape Central Railway to Mossel Bay, thence to Port Elizabeth and other 
South Eastern parts of the Colony. 

Returning now to Worcester, a start is made on a final trip over the famous 
Hex River mountains, through the Great Karoo, past the battlefields of Belmont, 
Graspan, Modder River, etc., to the Kimberley Diamond Fields, and thence 
onward to Bulawayo, the Zimbabwe Ruins and the Victoria Falls in far-off 
Rhodesia. 


The Hex River Valley and Pass. 

A few miles above Worcester the main line enters the Hex River Valley, 
widely known for the quantity and quality of the fruit produced on the various 



In the Hex River Valley. 


farms therein, and then commences the ascent of the far-famed Hex River Pass, 
which, both frixn a constructive and from a scenic standpoint, is unsurpassed 
by any other stretch of railway in Cape Colony. For the first, few miles after 
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leaving Worcester, the line encounters no special difficulties, and the scenery is 
uninteresting, being simply an expanse of flat veld relieved only by the line of 
mountains in the distance, but haying passed through the narrow defile known 
as the Hex River Poort, the full beauty of the valley presents itself ; firstly, a 
succession of picturesque pools and rapids formed by the Hex River within a 
few yards of the track, followed by farm after farm, each with its homestead 
sheltered by groups of tall trees, until the foot of the Pass is reached. As the. 
valley broadens out, a splendid view of the mountains and gorges on each side 
may be obtained from the train, and nearing De Dooms (20 miles from 
Worcester) the mighty Matroosberg, 7,434 feet high and the highest point in 
the Colony, is in full sight on the left. The Hex River, it may be mentioned, 
although lost sight of from the railway soon after leaving Sandhills, affords 
excellent trout fishing in its lower waters, and some splendid fish have, been 
taken by local fishermen during the past season, while the ascent of the Matroos- 
berg mountain presents sufficient difficulties and requires endurance enough to 
tempt the keenest mountaineer. 

To the rugged scenery of the mountains on each side of the valley, the 
well-cultivated farms and vineyards form a pleasant contrast. Each station and 
siding in the valley is kept busy from December to May with the despatch of the 
fruit and grapes grown on these farms and in the vineyards, and towards 
evening most of the platforms can be seen piled with fruit in boxes, cases and 
baskets, waiting on the trains to convey them to the coast and to the inland 
markets of the Colony, the Transvaal, Rhodesia, the Orange River Colony and 
Natal. At Orchard Siding, between Hex River and De Dooms, the Cape 
Orchard Company, Ltd., carry on extensive operations, and, during the season, 
some hundreds of hands are continually employed in sorting, grading and 
packing fruit. Unfortunately, but a glimpse of their splendid orchards in the 
distance can be seen from the railway, although their packing sheds and the 
cannery of a sister concern — The Western Province Preserving Company, Ltd. — 
adjoin the siding. With 700 acres of good land, bearing upwards of 75,000 trees, 
the Cape Orchard Company rank easily first as the largest growers and handlers 
of fruit in the country. Upwards of 121,000 packages of varying sizes were 
despatched from the Siding during last season, and when it is remembered that 
huge quantities of fruit were u.sed in the cannery, some idea of the importance 
of the fruit industry in the Hex River Valley can be arrived at. Some sixteen 
years of hard work and careful development on the most advanced lines have 
brought this firm to the front rank, and to-day boxes of fruit, bearing their well- 
known brand, are to be found in practically every South African town and 
village, while their export trade with the English, American and other European 
markets has attained considerable dimensions. The cannery, though not so long 
in existence, is firmly established, and the various brands of canned and bottled 
fruit under the name of the Western Province Preserving Company, Ltd., can 
be found in the principal South African stores. As examples of purely South 
African industries, the combined concerns are of great interest, nearly everything 
pertaining to the businesses being done on the property with the help of ‘ a 
plentiful supply of water and electrical power and machinery of the latest type. 
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Two miles beyond Orchard Siding is De Dooms station serving numerous 
fruit farms in a fertile valley which extends for five miles right to the base of 
the mountains. Watered by bounteous streams from the hillside, this valley 
produces an enormous quantity of grapes, stone and citrus fruits, vegetables, 
lucerne, oathay, etc.; and one of its farmers — ^Mr. John Rabie — ^has attained 
more than local fame as a horse-breeder. One of the best farms in the valley is 
‘The Manor,” belonging to Mr. P. C. Burger, with its 150,000 vines and 7,000 
fruit trees* Water is led from the Matroosberg range to the vineyards and 
orchards through three miles of piping, and branch pipes convey it from the 
main to the sub-farms on the estate. The almost inexhausible supply of pure 



water is accounted for by the high mountains, in which it has its source, being 
covered with snow during the greater part of the year. Some Rainbow trout 
have been put into the streams^ recently, and they are gradually working their 
way up the mountain pools. By means of this irrigation, land which a few 
years ago was bare karoo is now producing grapes, peaches, onions, potatoes, 
lucerne, etc., and capital only is required to make this experiment of inestimable 
value to all the adjacent farms. 

> As in the interior valleys of California, the fruit season in the Hex River 
Valley is a late one, but this is a not unmixed blessing because, during the months 
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Trucks of Grapes being Loaded Up. 


of March, April atid May, the local farmers have the markets to themselves. 
During the season, from 50 to 80 tons of grapes are despatched from the railway 
station, daily, to the Northern markets. Cape Town and oversea, the annual 
forwarding approaching 3,000 tons of, practically, all kinds of fruit, to contain 
which 50,000 baskets and a like number of boxes have to be requisitioned. 

The village is growing, and boasts of a large hotel and an elegant Dutch 
Reformed church. The air is bracing and the scenery grand. 

At De Dooms station, the ascent of the Pass is commenced, the line 
gradually climbing the low mountains on its right, and- this portion of the pass 

is recognised as a triumph of engineering. For the 
next sixteen miles the gradient is such as to necessi- 
tate the use of banking engines, and in that short 
distance an altitude of 1,566 feet at De Dooms is 
exchanged for one of 3,193 feet at Triangle. From 
the Poort to the top of the Pass, the line is replete 
with fine scenery, — the rugged beauty of the Poort, 
the fertile valley with giant sentinels on either side 
— and after passing between the lower elevations, 
which for a time shut out the landscape, a magnifi- 
cent view is obtained of the highest peaks of the 
great Hex River Mountain range. Chief of all, the 
Matroosberg dominates the view and in ever-shifting 
aspects remains in sight, with the fertile valley 
below, until the summit of the Pass is gained. The 
beauty of this revolving panorama greatly adds to 
the fascination of the line's own twisting progress, and the scenery is particularly 
5^mpressive by moonlight, or in the early morning, or when — as is usually the case 
in winter — ^the mountains are deeply mantled in snow. 
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On the Upper Ridges of the Matroosberg. 
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The Great Karoo. 


Leaving behind the grandeur of the Hex River Mountains and the verdure 

rouws River (i6o miles from Cape 
Town), an important engine-changing 
station which marks the entrance to 
the Great Karoo extending hundreds 
of miles almost due north. When 
- the weather is not too hot a run 
through the Karoo in a Cape mail 
train is very enjoyable, the air being 
keen and bracing and the eye relieved 
from the monotony of bare veld by 
green patches here and there. The 
veld is studded with innumerable 
little tufts of karoo bush situated a 
foot or so apart, said to contain an 
oily substance of a fattening nature 
upon which immense numbers of 
sheep and goats are reared. The hills or kopjes passed on the way are typically 
South African, and give the traveller a fair idea of the difficulties which the 
troops had to contend with during the war. 

The education of the average coloured storekeeper on the Karoo is of a 
somewhat limited kind as the following letter indicates : — 

** Dear Sir, — I receiv de bicykel witch I by from you alrite. but why you 
*dont send no saddel. Wat is de use of bicykel when she dont have saddel. i am 
loose to me my kustomer sure ting by having no saddel and dat not very pleasure 
to me. Wat is de matter wit you mister T. J. Jones and Compance is not my 
moneys as good like anodder mans you loose to me my tra'de and i am very anger. 
And now I tells you you are a dam foole mister T. J. Jones and companee. I 
send to you back at wunce your bicykel to morro for shure because you have 
such a dam foolishness peoples. Yrs respectfulee. N. Veslin. P.S. — Since I 
write dis letter I find de saddel in de box. Excuse to me.” 

From Touws River the grade is a ruling i in 40, and it was while going up 
the Pieter Meintjes bank that an American and an Irishman travelling together 
became rather impatient at the slow rate of progress made by the locomotive. 
The American boasted of the terrific speed at which trains travelled in his 
rushing country. After telling an impossible story, his companion said : “ An' 
sure, do you call that rapid ? Why only a few weeks ago I booked third class for 
Dublin at Belfast an' got there in a second.” 


of the valleys, the train soon reaches 



The Ridge Peaks of the Buffelshoek. 
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ATJESFONTEIN (195 miles from Cape 
Town) is a veritable oasis in the sunny 
Karoo, and has a magnificent climate. 
The credit for the model township, 
abundant water supply and countless trees belongs solely to Laird 
Logan who, several years ago, deemed it a duty to demonstrate that water could 
be obtained even in the most arid places and that he best does the Colony a 
service who can make two blades of grass or two trees grow where previously 
there had been only one. In the prosperous times the Laird’s generosity was far- 
reaching, and railwaymen in particular (Mr. Logan is an ex-railwayman) have 
good cause to remember his hospitality, the annual cricket match between 
Matjesfontein and the Salt River mechanics being, to many, the event of the 
year. 

The township, situated 3,000 feet above sea level, is perhaps the cleanest 
place in all the Colony. The air is dry, keen and invigorating, and is peculiarly 
suited to consumptives, other invalids and convalescents. Attached to the Hotel 
Milner are golf links, a cricket ground, tennis courts, swimming bath, etc., etc. 

A few miles off are a railway siding and Mr. Logan’s farm “ Tweedside,” 
with its 100,000 trees and daily water supply of 100,000 gallons, the avenue 
leading up to the homestead being about a mile long and nicely shaded. 

Close by, and standing on the brow of a hill, plainly visible to all railway 
passengers in the day-time, is a Memorial to General Wauchope who fell while 
leading the Highland Brigade at Magersfontcin. 

Twenty miles farther on is the pretty little village of Laingaburg, with 
about 1,000 white and coloured inhabitants. It is a healthy place, being over 
2,000 feet above sea level. 

Ladismith is 60 miles to the South East of Laingsburg, from which station 
it can be reached by postcart in 14 hours. The drive is rather a rough one 
through mountainous country, but the district of Ladismith, which has a popula- 



Laingsburg. 


tion of about 7,000 and extends for 1,200 miles, is very suitable for ostrich 
farming, lucerne cultivation and fruit growing. 

Passing the railway siding of Grootfontein, the train halts at Prince Albert 
Road — some 50 miles beyond Laingsburg — from which station postcarts run 
daily to Prince Albert village, a distance of 28 miles, through karoo veld, the 
principal vegetation being karoo bush and mimosa trees. 

Prince Albert village has a population of about 1,700, and derives a 
plentiful supply of water from the adjacent mountain streams and rivulets, the 
water being skilfully directed by the farmers on to their lands and made full use 
of for productive purposes. Traces of alluvial gold* have been found in the 
district, but not in large enough quantities to render gold-digging a profitable 
occupation. 

Twenty-five miles north of Prince Albert Road is Fraserburg Road 
station, from which point postcarts run inland to Fraserburg village about 80 
miles distant. The population of Fraserburg is 800, the village being the centre 
of a stock-raising district which embraces 10,000 miles. 



Bridge at Laingsburg. 


Prince Albert 


Two hours after leaving Fraserburg Road, the train reaches Beaufort 
West, a thriving town situated in the middle of the Karoo. 


BEAUFORT WEST. —The Fiscal Division contains 6,374 square miles, and the census 
division a population of 4,841 white and 5,921 coloured. The principal products are Wool, 
Mohair, Sheep, Goats, and Fruit. The annual average rainfall is 9.82 inches, and the wettest 
month, March. 

Beaufort West. Lat. S. 32 dag, 21 min., long. E. 22 deg. 34 min., height 2,850 feet. 
Population: White, 1,500; Coloured, 1,800, Town and railway station, 339 miles from Cape 
Town. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M.O.O. Hotels and 
churches. 



Beaufort West. 


A feature of this place is its large dam or reservoir, capable of containing 
many million gallons of water, ensuring an ample supply to the town during 
the long and dry winters peculiar to 
the Karoo. Some years ago there was 
a phenomenal downpour of rain which 
caused the dam to overflow its banks 
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A Street in Beaufort West. 


and flood the neighbouring country — as seen in the accompanying photographs. 
The town possesses three good hotels, and is resorted to by persons with weak 
lungs, who find the keen, dry, invigorating air very beneficial. The district 
is neces.sarily pastoral, and carries immen.se herds of goats and sheep, as well 
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as considerable flocks of ostriches, some of which run about wild, and have 
to be killed before their feathers can be obtained. 

Traces of coal have been found on the Nieuwveld, some thirty miles from 
the town, but the lack of enterprising capitalists and railway facilities have 
retarded development. There are many people who are convinced that iron- 
stone, coal, and other minerals exist in large quantities throughout the Karoo, 
but so far the development work has been practically nil. 

An hour’s journey from Beaufort West and Rhenosterkop is reached, a 
quaint little place, bounded on three sides by kopjes. 

A dozen miles farther on is Nelspoort, the detraining point for the farms 
of the brothers Jackson, whereon about 30,000 sheep are run. 

The next stop is Krom River, with its gladdening sight of numerous fruit 
and pepper trees, and acres of lucerne, the result of private enterprise in the 
boring for water. There is a good sanatorium for consumptives adjoining 
the station. 

Next comes Three Sisters, a railway siding, so named from three adjacent 
hills, with toadstool-shaped tops, reminiscent of those referred to in one of 
Rider Haggard’s African stories. 

Winding through several ranges of hills, kloofs and plains, the train reaches 
Biesjespoort, from whence postcarts run to Murraysburg, forty miles distant, 
a farming centre, with a population of about 1,200. 



Victoria West. 


Half an hour’s run and Hutchinson (named after the present Governor 
of the Colony) is reached, a small place with a branch line to Victoria Weat 
height miles), and Carnarvon (85 miles). This district is sparsely populated, and 
a railway petrol motor car, which seats ten persons, is sufficient for the passenger 
traffic on the branch line. There are said to be indications of the presence 
of petroleum in the vicinity of Carnarvon, a kindred mineral oil having been 
discovered near the surface. 

Thirty-three miles farther on is Richmond Road, where passengers alight 
for Richmond village, 24 miles inland. The village has a population of about 
2,000, possesses an ample supply of good water, and, being about 5,000 feet 
above sea level, its air is extremely cold in winter time, but clear, dry, and 
bracing — just suitable for weak-chested people. Fruit is to be had in abun- 


dance in summer time, and the herbage for grazing sheep and goats is of excel- 
lent quality. There is nothing of importance to be seen for the next 50 miles 
until De Aar is reached, which point practically marks the end of the Great 
Karoo. It is said that the Karoo was once a great inland sea, with rich 
vegetation around its edges adorning the sides of the hills. If so, there could 
hardly be a greater contrast between past and present. 

A marvellous transformation follows the rain-fall in the Karoo. As if 
by magic the great parched-up plain becomes one vast expanse of flower, fern, 
heliopila, portelasia, wild calabash, gerenica, etc., etc. 

There is practically no twilight in the Karoo, and the contrast between 
rain and sunshine is as clearly marked as that between the light and the dark- 
ness. Kipling’s poem, “ Bridge-guard on the Karoo,’’ depicts this sharp 
transition, and vividly brings to the imagination the insignificance of man 
amid these vast natural solitudes. 

Sudden the desert changes, 

The raw glare softens and clings, 

Till the aching Oudtshoorn ranges 
Stand up like the thrones of kings. 

Ramparts of slaughter and peril — 

Blazing, amazing — aglow 
’Twixt the sky-line’s belting beryl 
And the wine-dark flats below. 

Royal the pageant closes, 

Lit by the last of the sun — 

Opal and ash-of-roses. 

Cinnamon, umber, and dun. 

The twilight swallows the thicket, 

The starlight reveals the ridge; 

The whistle shrills to the picket— . 

We are changing guard on the bridge. 

(Few, forgotten and lonely, 

Where the empty metals shine — 

No, not combatants — only 
Details, guarding the line). 

We slip through the broken panel 
Of fence by the ganger’s shed; 

We drop to the waterless channel 
And the lean track overhead ; 

We stumble on refuse of rations. 

The beef and the biscuit-tins ; 

We take our appointed stations. 

And the endless night begins. 

We hear the Hottentot herders 
As the sheep click past to the fold— 

And the click of the restless girders 
As the steel contracts in the cold. 

Voices of jackals calling. 

And, loud in the hush between, 

A morsel of dry earth falling 
From the flanks of the scarred ravine 
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And the solemn firmament marches, 
And the hosts of heaven rise, 
Framed through the iron arches, 
Banded and barred by the ties. 

Till we feel the far track humming, 
And we see her headlight plain. 

And we gather and wait her coming, — 
The wonderful north -bound train. 



(Few, forgotten and lonely, 

Where the white car-windows shine — 

No, not combatants— only 
Details, guarding the line). 

Quick, ere the gift escape us ! 

Out of the darkness we reach 

For a handful of week-old papers 
And a mouthful of human speech. 

And the monstrous heaven rejoices. 

And the earth allows again, 

Meetings, greetings and voices 
Of women talking with men. 

So we return to our places, 

As out on the bridge she rolls; 

And the darkness covers our faces. 

And the darkness re-enters our souls. 

More than a little lonely 
Where the lessening tail-lights shine. 

No — not combatants — only 
Details guarding the line. 

De Aar, 4,180 feet above sea level, and 500 miles from Cape Town, is 
a large railway camp and important junction. It has a white population of 
over a thousand. From this station the line diverges to the four points of the 
compass, northward to Kimberley (and via the new extension to the Rand 
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and Pretoria), Mafeking, Bulawayo, and the Victoria Falls, Salisbury, and 
Beira; southward to Cape Town; eastward to the Midland and Border dis* 
tricts of the Colony, the Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal ; and west- 
ward to Prieska. De Aar was militarily occupied by the British during the 
Boer War, being an important strategical position, and was one of the advanced 
bases. Near by is the Military Cemetery of Deelf ontein, containing the remains 
of some 400 soldiers who died of wounds or disease. The scenery around De 
Aar is uninteresting, consisting chiefly of kopjes, grass and bush veld without 
trees; the climate is dry, bright, clear, and bracing in the winter, and good 
for sufferers from chest affections. In summer the heat is trying. A pleasant 
drive may be taken to Carolus Poort, eight miles distant, where there is 
imposing rugged scenery. There is a large and well appointed hotel near the 
station. 



Journeying eastward the train runs for about 70 miles through the open 
Karoo, with blue mountain ranges in the distance, until Naauwpoort is reached. 
Hanover Road, the only station of importance cn route, serves Hanover town, 
which is nine miles inland, and to which a passenger cart runs daily. There 
is a Government tree plantation five minutes' walk from the town, which has 
been laid out with paths and provided with seats. Tennis courts and a cricket 
pitch are also available. The principal industry of the district is stock-breeding 
and rearing. 

Naauwpoort Junction, like De Aar, is an important railway centre and 
depot, with main lines running in three different directions. It has a dry,, 
but dusty, climate, which is particularly suited to those suffering from pul- 
i^nary diseases, and it is highly recommended by the medical profession.. 
The height above sea level is 4,884 feet. 
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Leaving Naauwpoort, and travelling in the direction of the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal, the tourist passes Tweeddale, Arundel and Rensburg 
— small wayside stations which attained brief notoriety during the operations 
under General French around Colesberg in the early days of the recent war. 

At Colesberg Junction a short branch line runs to Colesberg Town, 
distant two and a-half miles. Built at an altitude of 4,407 feet, and not far 
from the Orange River, this town is the Magisterial centre of an important 
farming and horse-breeding district. Through it lay the old wagon road to 
the north, crossing the Orange River by means of a magnificent bridge, 1,340 
feet long, and second in size in the Colony. Close by is the curiously-shaped 
peak known as Coleskop, which is the most prominent of the hills by which 
the place is surrounded. Opposite the Railway Station is the monument 
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erected to commemorate Lieut.-CoJonel Watson, the officers, and men of the 
Suffolk Regiment who were killed on January 6th, 1900. 

Rejoining the main line at Colesberg Junction, the next stop is Achtertang, 
a small station which serves a considerable district. Here scenery is enhanced 
by the poplar and elm groves which have been planted on the banks of the 
river. To field naturalists the place is particularly interesting at certain times 
of the year, more particularly the months of March and April, when many 
beautiful and striking speciments of insect life, notably butterflies, may be 
captured. 

A few miles futher on lies the Northern terminus of the Midland Main 
Line — Norval’s Pont. The railway bridge over the Orange River marks the 
boundary between the Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony. This 
bridge is a substantial and imposing structure. Its length is 1,690 feet, in 
thirteen spans. 

Fine fishing is to be had in the river, fish weighing up to 10 lbs. being 
often caught. Capital shooting is obtainable in the district, for rheebucks 
abound in the mountains and kloofs, and springbucks on the large flats. 

Norval’s Pont is a railway depot, rendered necessary by the junction of 
the Midland System of the Cape Government Railways with the Orange River 
Colony Railway System a mile further on. The features of the country about 
here are the series of mountain ranges with table-like tops, interspersed with 
wide plains of the Karoo type. There is an hotel near the station. 

Returning to De Aar and journeying westward, the train reaches Britstown 
{32 miles), with a population of 1,600, and a fine Dutch Reformed Church, 

which cost £11,000. There is 
r *.j a good water supply here and 

a considerable business is done 
in wool, hides, feathers, and 
fodder.’ Twenty miles farther 
on is Houwater, where the 
Smartt Syndicate has inau- 
gurated farming on an ex- 
tensive scale. This enterpris- 
ing company possesses a large 
area of valuable land which 
is extensively cultivated, and 
provides grazing for the best 
breeds of small and large 

stock that the world can pro- 
duce. Irrigation has brought 
under the plough a large 

tract of country hitherto considere^d unproductive, and inasmuch as the projectors 
of this quasi-national industry were handicapped at the outset with the many 

difficulties common to droughty regions, their success is a valuable object lesson 

to other would-be irrigators with capital at their command. 

Prieska, the terminus of this branch line, is 112 miles from De Aaar, 
arid lies at the foot of the Doom Bergen, on the Orange River. It has a 
population of about 1,200. Nitrate and 'asbestos deposits have been discovered 
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near the village, but the district is better known for its sheep farming. The 
fiscal division contains 5,643 square miles, and the census division a population 
of 2,956 white, and 2,720 coloured people. 



Postcarts to Marydale via Draghoender, 54 miles, 12 hours, Thurs. and Sats., £3 los. 
Return, £6 5s.; Kenhardt, 128 miles, 32^ hours, Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., no fixed fare 
Upington, 192 miles, Thurs. and Sats., 6 a.m., no fixed fare. 

The village of Kenhardt, population, 180 wjiite, and 600 coloured, ii 
situated over 200 miles to the North-West of Hutchinson railway station 
The fiscal division contains about 16,000 square miles, and a population o 
7,000. The district is pastoral, the products being sheep, goats and hornec 
cattle. 

The town of Upington, with a population of about 2,500, is situatec 
on the northern bank of the Orange River, 315 miles North-West of De Aar 
It is the principal town in the fiscal division of Gordonia, which embrace 
over 18,000 square miles, and has a population of 9,000, the coloured elemen 
outnumbering the white by five to one. The chief products are mealies, fruil 
Kaffir corn, cattle and sheep. 

The villages of Douglas and Campbell are also in the North-West- 
in the Herbert Division. Another sheep farming district, but mining is als 
carried on near the banks of the Vaal River, traces of copper having bee 
found. 

The B.attle Fields of Belmont, Graspan and Modder River. 

Returning to De Aar once again, and rejoining the Mail train from Caf 
Town, our interrupted journey to the North is resumed. Abut 20 miles froi 
De Aar is Hout Kraal station, which was raided by the Boers in 1900; seven 
armoured train actions also took place here. Some 20 miles inland, to tf 
Hast, is Rhilipstown village, with a mixed population of 1,400. The fisc 
division of Philipatown contains 2,500 square miles, and carries a populartic 
of about 6,000; the principal products are wool, mohair, sheep, goats an 
fruit. 

Twenty-five miles beyond Hout Kraal is Paauwpan station, which wj 
also raided by the Boers, and the railway on either side of it was blow 
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up several times. A few miles north is Kran Kuil, from which station post- 
carts run twice weekly to Petrusville, 31 miles inland, with a mixed popu- 
lation of about 1,000. 

Fifteen miles farther 

, north is Oran|:e River station, 

I which was a British military 

f camp, hospital, and base of 

I supplies during the war. 

There is a cemetery under the 
kopje to the north-east of the 
station, where many of the 
fallen lie buried “ with their 
martial cloaks around them.'’ 
The route of Lord Methuen’s 
advance from Orange River 
to Belmont and M odder 
River was parallel to the rail- 
way line, the vicinity of the 
track at that time presenting 
the appearance of a continu- 
ous military camp. The 
railway bridge over the 
Orange River, situated one and a-haU miles north of the station, was the 
most advanced position held by the British during the early stages of tihe 
war, and although frequently menaced, it did not share the fate of many 
similar structures during these “ wrecking ” days. Ten miles inland from 
Orange River station is the 
village of Hope Townt with 
a population of about 1,500. 

The dorp is situated on the 
south bank of the Orange 
River, which is spanned by 
an iron bridge 1,480 feet long. 

The fiscal division of Hope 
Town embraces 3,200 square 
miles, and has a mixed popu- 
lation of about 6,000. The 
principal products are wool, 
mohair, sheep, goats, cattle, 
ostrich feathers and butter. 

When advancing to meet 
the Boers, Lord Methuen 
halted for two days at Mr. 

Fincham’s farm, ‘‘Witteputs,” Banks of the River, Hope Town 

near Grange siding, ten miles 

nor|h of Orange River station. Ten miles farther north is Belmont, the scene of 
the historic battle of that name fought on the 23rd November, 1899. Lord 
Methuen’s troops bivouacked the previous night at Thomas’s Farm, situated 




Hope Town Bridge. 


about two miles south-west of the station, at whidi place the advance party 
of the British had been under fire the day before. The Boers occupied a 
splendid position on a range of, kopjes and ridges to the east, while the 

British were on the south-east and west, 
I ^ the station buildings being in the direct line 

of fire. An adjoining kopje, held by the 
Boers, was taken at the point of the bayonet, 
and after four hours' heavy and severe 
fighting, during which time the British 
cleared the other kopjes one after the othei 
in the same manner, the action ended ir 
favour of the attacking force, and the Boers 
retired to the kopjes at Graspan. A grave- 
yard at Thomas's Farm, and another neai 
the railway station, bear sad testimony to th( 
ferocity of the fight. 

Qraapan is a small railway siding eight and anhalf miles north of Belmont 
and Enalin is about five miles farther on. The battle of Graspan and Enslir 
(also called Rooilaagte), was fought on the 25th November, 1899. The Boei 
position lay eastward, and early in the morning an armoured train precedec 
the British advance. An active artillery duel at once commenced between th< 
British and the Boer guns, and the Boer positions were ultimately storme( 
and taken. It was here that the Naval Brigade sustained very heavy losses 
The Boers then fell back on Modder River and hastily constructed the trenche 
in which they subsequently fought so well. Another graveyard to the eas 
of the railway at Graspan, marks the last resting place of the “ handy men ’ 
and others who fell in this sanguinary action. 
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Modder River Railway Bridge. 


Modder River is 623 miles from Cape Town, and prior to the war was 
known only as the resort of pleasure-seekers from Kimberley. It is difficult 

for the stranger to conceive that the veld 
and kopjes near by, with a seeming 
perpetual pastoral calm and repose hang- 
ing over them, were once the scenes of 
the terrific and bloody battles of Modder 
River and Magersfontein. The Modder 
River fight took place three days after 
the Graspan engagement, and was one 
of the most strenuous battles of the 
campaign. The Boer forces occupied 
entrenched positions to the east and 
west of the railway, and also on 
the north and south banks of the Mod- 
der and Riet rivers, sandbag trenches 
and breastworks affording them cover. Their position extended for about 
five miles, towards which the British had to advance across the open veld. 
The position seemed impregnable to rifle fire, but after ten hours’ hard fight- 
ing it was evacuated, and the Boers retired to Magersfontein. The bridge at 
Modder River was partly blown up by the Boers, but a deviation across the 
river was promptly made by the British sappers, and the army was enabled to 
advance. There are many graveyards in the vicinity; on the east side — about 
a quarter of a mile south of the bridge — some of the Highland Brigade lie; 
on the south bank of the Riet rest all that remain of Colonels Stopford and 
Northcote; and further along the river is the Guards’ monument. On the 
west side some more of the Highland Brigade lie, and it was here that the 
remains of General Wauchope were first interred. There are other grave- 
yards in the vicinity, and it is said that many — Boer and Briton alike — were 
buried where they fell, in the banks and beds of the rivers near the Island. 

The battle of Magersfontein took place on the nth December, 1899. 
Magersfontein kopje is about six miles north-east of Modder River railway 
station, and lies to the east of Merton rail- 
way siding, from which place it can be seen. ^ ' 

The Boers occupied a crescent-shaped posi- 
tion in kopjes extending from near the side 
of the line at Spytfontein (eleven miles 
north of Modder River station) to the 
Magersfontein kopje. Behind the kopje 
the laagers were located, whilst the 
cover afforded by the the kopjes 

was improved by artificial breastworks of 
rocks and stones. Near the foot 
the kopjes, at distances varying from 
one hundred to two hundred yards away 

in > the open veld, trenches of various descriptions were constructed 
and skilfully concealed by the small bushes and scrub growing there in pro- 





fusion, while, in advance of these, wire entanglements and barbed-wire fencing 
had been placed. The British left their headquarters at Modder River on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the loth, and, halting ^bout two and a-half miles from 
the Boer position, the Naval and other big guns commenced a vigorous can- 
nonade, which continued until darkness came on. After a few hours' rest 
the camp was struck, and the troops pressed forward through torrents of 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, ominous precursors of what was 
shortly to be encountered. 

Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Raged round the soldier’s pillow. 

So skilfully had the Boers concealed their entrenchments, and so secretly 
had the existence of them been kept, that it was not until the Highland Brigade 
had been raked at close quarters on its flanks by the Boer fire, that the prox- 
imity of the enemy was disclosed. As if at a given signal the hills were alive 
in an instant with the roar of musketry, which continued all the morning, 
forenoon, and afternoon, until at nightfall the British troops had entrenched 
themselves in the face of the Boer position. But at what cost ! With dogged 
persistency the troops had tried again and again to storm the impregnable 
' position : the Highland Brigade was almost 

annihilated, and its gallant leader, General 
Wauchope, had fallen fighting at the head of 
his men. 

Next day the British fell back on Modder 
River. This reverse caused a profound sen- 
sation throughout the British Isles, and 
roused the Military Authorities to the magni- 
tude of the task before them. A memorial to 
the Highland Brigade, visible at a distance 
of 30 miles, has been erected on the highest 
of the kopjes. There are many graves near 
the kopje, and also a memorial, erected by 
Lord Methuen, to the Guards’ Brigade. 

Modder River possesses several good hotels, the principal being the ‘‘Crown 
and Royal,” which Lord Methuen made his headquarters, and where General 
Cronje was housed after the battle of Paardeberg. There are also several 
interesting cart drives — ^to Bosmead, two miles j W^aterval, three and a-half 
miles ; Magersfontein, six miles ; Jacobsdal, eleven miles ; Koodoosberg, eighteen 
miles : and Paardeberg, thirty miles. 



The Kimberley Diamond Fields. 

A little over an hour’s run from Modder River brings the traveller tc 

KIMBERLEY.— The Fiscal Division contains 1,764 square miles, and the census divi 
sion a population of 20,400 whites and 39 » 7 fio coloured. The annual average rainfall k 
16.77 inches, and the wettest month, March. 
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The Order of To-day. 


Kimberley. Latitude S. 28 deg. 43 min., longitude E. 24 deg. 46 min , 
height, 4,040 feet. Town and station 647 miles from Cape Town. Population: 
White, 13,556; Coloured, 20,775. Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. 

On arrival at Kimberley for the first time, the uninitiated may be surprised 
on emerging from the station to find an utter absence of anything like diamond 
digging. In front of the station there are rows of houses and shops, streets 
and alleys crossing and recrossing, as one proceeds towards the centre of the 
town. On the way not a single person with pick or shovel, or attired in the 
orthodox style of the diamond digger, comes along Everybody looks towny ’’ 
and respectable; the banker on his leisurely way to unlock the cash at nine 
o’clock in the morning, the local storekeeper yawning heavily as he watches 
the Kafiir take down the shutters, the greengrocer’s coloured boy going round 
with a mule cart and bugle just like the Mile End coster, without the muje, 
the colour, and the bugle, and the class of pedestrians usual in all commercial 
tbwns. The substantial, elegant Town Hall, in the middle of the square, 
emphasises the fact that pioneer digging is out of date. The policeman smiles 
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if one asks him the way to the diggings,” and is likely to direct you to an 
hotel or boarding house. 

The importance of the diamond discovery to Cape Colony in particular, 
and South Africa in general, may be realised on a reference to the history 
of the period. The year 1867 was a year of extreme drought and depression. 
Rains were few ; famine stalked through the land, and monetary troubles were 
plentiful. There appeared to be no loophole of escape from bankruptcy, and 
no means of even temporarily averting such a national catastrophe. South 
Africa was on the eve of beginning her reputation as a country of surprises. 

When the cloud was darkest, a little Dutch boy, the son of farmer Van 
Niekerk, while playing ‘'Jack stone” with some pebbles on the farm not many 
miles from Kimberley, attracted the attention of an observant Irishman named 
O'Reilly, who took a fancy to one of the pebbles, telling the lad's father that 
he thought it was a diamond, and if he got anything for it he would share 
with Van Niekerk. “Paddy” took the stone to Colesberg, and to convince 
the sceptical inn-keeper and habitues that he had a diamond, scratched his 
illustrious name on the window pane with it. This might have been con- 
vincing, but the scoffers, like Maskelyne, said they could perform the trick 
with flint, which they did. However, O’Reilly saw the difference between 
flint and carbon, and submitted his discovery to an expert, who pronounced 
ihe pebble to be a 22i/^> carat diamond. O’Reilly sold it for £500, and divided 
the proceeds with Niekerk, who immediately afterwards bought a white stone 
from a native witch doctor for a trifling sum and resold it for ii 1,000. This 
Slone the purchasers christened “ The Star of Africa.” It ultimately passed 
into the possession of the Countess of Dudley. A star of good hope and 
omen it proved to be. The discovery stirred the whole country, and miners, 
skilled and unskilled, swarmed to the new diggings. In 1870 camps were 
formed on the banks of the Vaal River, and the search for diamonds began 
in earnest. An eminent geologiwSt visited the locality and reported emphatically that 
there were no proper diamondiferous deposits in the country, but nothing deterred 
the diggers, who came on long treks from distant parts of the Colony, and 
from the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Transvaal. At first the search 
was confined to the river banks, and varying luck attended the efforts of the 
diggers. At the same time a few Dutch farmers were quietly prospecting the 
farm Hultfontein and Du Toits Pan, about 25 miles from the River Diggings. 
They found some small diamonds in the dry ground, which shortly after proved 
very rich. The great rush then began, and fortunes were made over and over 
again, the old tales that champagne flowed like water, and miners lit their 
pipes with five pound notes being literally true. The commercial tension was 
lelievcd, and the patch of Karoo that opportunely yielded up its vast treasures, 
restored prosperity to the country at large. 

And after a lapse of nearly 40 years it is still a truism that the state of 
the Kimberley diamond industry reflects the prosperity or otherwise of Cape 
Colony. Owing to severe trade depression in America, the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Europe, during the years 1907 and 1908, the world’s 
demand for diamonds fell off considerably, with the result that the great 
Corporation of De Beers was ultimately compelled, however reluctantly, to 
limit its output, and many good workmen had to leave the Diamond Fields 
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for other spheres of labour; the employment of natives, and the consumption 
of commodities were curtailed, and the Government railway receipts fell oflF 
in a very short time to the tune of £i,ooo per day, this sum representing all 
the difference between profit and loss. 

Twenty-five years ago, there was a wild whirl of traffic, fearful dust 
and a reckless disregard of all human conventionalities. All thoughts were 
of diamonds, which were said to be, and really were, more plentiful than 
blackberries. To-day the scene at the great mines is one of complete order and 
control. Anticipating the gigantic trusts and combines so common in America 
and the United Kingdom during recent years (or, shall we say, that these 
concerns have been modelled on the African idea), the master mind of the 
late Cecil John Rhodes, one of the early pioneers, worked unceasingly to merge 
all the diamond interests into one huge concern, which is the De Beers Cor- 



poration of to-day — a great controlling influence, holding the reins of the 
world^s diamond trade from this little town of Kimberley far out in the lone 
Karoo. 

About half a century ago a celebrated Professor defined a diamond as 
follows: “The diamond is a substance which transcends all others in certain 
properties to which it is indebted for its usefulness in the arts, and its beauty 
as an ornament. Thus, on the one hand it is the hardest substance found in 
nature, or fashioned by art. Its reflecting power and refractive energy, on 
the othtT hand, exceed those of all other colourless bodies, while it yields to 
none in the perfection of its pellucidity.^’ 

The most famous diamond mines are named Kimberley, De Beers, Du- 
toitspaii, Bultfontein, and Wesselton, and the town of Kimberley is the centre 
jpf the diamond-producing area. The surface of the country is covered with 
a ferruginous red, adhesive, sandy soil, which makes traffic heavy. Below 
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the red soil, says Sir William Crookes, is a basalt, much decomposed and highly 
ferruginous, from 20 to 90 feet thick, and lower still, from 200 to 250 feet 
of black, slaty shale, containing carbon and iron pyrites. Then, deeper, a 
bed of conglomerate, about 400 feet, of a hard compact rock, of an olive 
colour, called “ Melaphyre,” or Olivine diabase. Below the melaphyre is a 
hard quartzite, about 400 feet thick. The strata are almost horizontal, dipping 
slightly to the north; in many places they are distorted and broken through 
by protuding dykes of trap. There is no water nearer than the Vaal River, 
14 miles away; formerly the miners were dependent on rain water and a few 



The Order of To-day. 

springs .and pools. Now, however, a constant and abundant supply of excellent 
water is served to the town. 

The five diamond mines referred to are contained in a precious circle 
three and a-half miles in diameter. They are irregularly shaped, round or 
oval pipes, extending downwards, and 'narrowing in depth. They are considered 
to be volcanic necks, filled from below with a heterogeneous mixture of frag- 
ments of surrounding rocks, and of older rocks such as granite, mingled and 
cemented with a bluish hard mass, in which blue ground the imbedded diamonds 
are hidden. 
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Prodigious diamonds are not so uncommon as is generally supposed. 
Diamonds weighing over an ounce (15 1.5 carats) are not infrequent at Kim- 
berley. The largest diamond from the Kimberley Mine weighed 428^^ carats, 
or nearly four ounces. The largest known diamond is the Cullinan, discovered 



a few s^o in the Premier Mine, near Pretoria, and now in possession of the 
King. Before being cut it weighed 3,025 carats, or 1.37 lbs. 

. One great safeguard against robbery is the “ compound ” system of looking 
after the natives. A “ compound ” is a large square, about 20 acres, surrounded 
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hy rows of one-storey buildings of corrugated iron, facing inwards. Within 
the enclosure is a store, where the necessaries of life are supplied at a reduced 
price, and wood and water free of charge. In the middle is a large swimming 
bath with fresh water running through it. The rest of the space is devoted to 
games, dances, concerts, and any other amusement the native mind can desire. 
In case of accident or illness, there is a well-appointed hospital, where the 
sick are tended. Medical supervision, nurses, and food, are supplied free 
by the De Beers Company. 

In the compound are to be seen representatives of nearly all the picked 
types of African tribes. Each tribe keeps to itself, and to go round the 
building skirting the compound is an admirable object lesson in ethnology. 
At one point is a group of Zulus ; next we find the Fingoes ; then Basuto ; beyond 
come Matabele, Bechuana, Pondos, Shangaans, Swazis, and other less known 
tribes, either grouped or wandering around making friendly calls. 

They get good wages, varying according to occupation. The work is 
appreciated, and there are always more applicants than can be accepted. Oti 
entering, the restrictions to which they must submit are fully explained, and 
they are required to sign for three months at least, during which time they 
must not leave the compound or mine. It is seldom that a man does not return 
once he has lived the life in the compound : some come again and again for 
years, only leaving occasionally to spend accumulated savings. The most careful 
men save money and carry it at intervals to the Superintendent to keep for 
them. Occasionally they ask to look at their savings, which may amount to 
i30 or £40 accumulated by driblets. 

With gems like diamonds, where fabulous riches are concentrated into 
so small a bulk, it is not surprising that precautions against robbery are elab- 
orate. The Illicit Diamond Buying (I.D. B.) laws are very stringent, and 
the searching, rendered easy by the compounding ” of the natives, is of the 
most drastic character. Formerly the favourite method of stealing diamonds 
was to swallow them, but when suspected, the personal inconveniences — in which 
certain powerful drugs took part — rendered this ingenious mode of stealing 
unpopular. Before the passing of the Diamonds Trade Act, the value of stolen 
diamonds reached nearly a million sterling per annum. 

The diamonds from each mine have a distinctive character, ?ind so uni- 
form are the characteristics that an experienced buyer can tell at once the 
locality of any particular parcel of stones. De Beers and Kimberley mines are 
distinguished by the yield of large, yellowish crystals, "with curved edges; 
Dutoitspan yields some fine blue-white stones, silver Capes and large yellows, 
and shows an exceptional proportion of large stones: while Bultfontein — half 
a mile off — produces small white, octahedral crystals, occasionally speckled 
and flawed, but rarely coloured. The diamonds from the Wesselton Mine 
are characterised by the large number of perfect octahedrons of pure water 
amongst them. 

From the sorting room the stones are taken to the diamond office to be 
cleaned in acids, and sorted into classes by the valuators, according to colour 
and purity. It is a sight for Aladdin to behold Jhe valuators at work in tihe 
strong room of the .De Beers Company, In the Kimberley treasure store 
the tables are literally heaped with stones won from the rough blue ground — ^ 



stones of all sizes, purified, flashing, and of inestimable price; stones coveted 
by men and women all the world over. 

About two million carats of diamonds are turned out of the Kimberley 
mines in a year, and by the end of 1908, eleven tons of diamonds had come 
from these mines, valued at £70,000,000 sterling. This mass of blazing gems 
could be accommodated in a box six feet square and six feet high. 



Suburban Kimberley looks quite smart and consists of the houses and 
villa residences of the mining employees and the Civil Servants, the well-to-do 
tradesmen and commercial people of the town. There is a good water supply 
both for domestic and garden purposes, and every smart house is made 
smarter by its well-kept lawns, bowling-greens, flower gardens and green- 
houses. 

The water works cost nearly a million of money, and the erection and 
subsequent improvements of the Town Hall, nearly £30,000. There is also 
a good 18-hole golf course. 

A trip to Kimberley is incomplete unless the tourist visits De Beers’ 
model estate and village of Kenilworth* The farm buildings, orchards, vine 
yards, avenues — especially the famous ‘‘ Siege ’’ Avenue — the fine specimen? 
of various South African animals which occupy a portion of the grounds, the 
Kenilworth Club, etc., all indicate that thoroughness and generosity which 
characterises the big Corporation in regard to the welfare of its employees. 

Another enterprise of De Beers is the Hotel or pension at Alexandera- 
fontein (four miles out), whither all Kimberley and his wife hie themselves, 
by tram, bicycle, motor car, or Cape cart, during the holiday times. Large 
recreation grounds adjoin the hotel; music and other entertainments are pro- 
vided, and refrshments can be obtained at a nominal charge. 

Kimberley to Victoria Falls. 

Having now covered about half the distance from Cape Town to Bulawayo, 
and before leaving Kimberley and commencing the second stage of the journey, 
a visil to Barkly West may be paid. Barkly West, situated on the north bank 
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of the Vaal River is 24 miles west of Kimberley, and reached from there by 
postcart in five hours. The river is spanned by an iron bridge about 500 feet 

long, and alluvial diamond 
digging is carried on for 
about 35 miles on either side 
of the town. This district 
contributes about £10,000 a 
year to the Government for 
rights on the alluvial dig- 
gings and mines. The dia- 
monds are disposed of in 
Kimberley, the annual out- 
put being about 70,000 
carets, valued at £300,000. 

There are also river 
washings in the neighbour- 
hood of the Vaal River, 
where the work is conducted 
in somewhat primitive 
fashion. When Sir William 
Crookes was at Klipdam, 
in 1905, the miners had 
congregated at a spot called 
New Rush,'' where some 
good finds of diamonds had 
been reported. At one 
of the claims where work was proceeding vigorously, the famous Pro- 
fessor obtained permission from the proprietor to be present at the sorting 
out, but no diamonds were found. On regret being expressed at this non-success 
the owner of the claim said that he had not seen a diamond for a fortnight, 
but then he had picked out one worth £300, and that, he said, “ will pay for 
several weeks’ wages of my boys." This is the kind of speculative gambling 
that goes on at the River diggings. 

Dronfield railway siding, the first station after Kimberley, was occupied 
l)y the Boers during the war, and they had a laager and hospital at Riverton 
Road station, where the buildings and goods sheds were burnt before evacuation. 
The village of Riverton, fint miles from the railway, is a favourite health 
resort, the river affording opportunities for bathing, boating, and fishing. 

At Slypklip siding, a British outpost, guarding the bridge, was captured 
in January, 1901, and a north-going train of British supplies was also burnt 
by the Boers. 

At the commencement of the war the Boers took possession of Windsorton 
Road station, broke the railway line on either side of it, and hoisted the flag 
of the Orange Free State. They did not, however, make a stand against the 
British when the latter advanced northwards after the raising of the Kim- 
berley siege. 

Warrenton station (44 miles from Kimberley) also fell into the hands 
of the Boers at the outbreak of hostilities, and the effect of a shell can still 



be seen in the Refreshment Room. A determined stand was made in the bed 
of the Vaal River, and on its northern banks by the Boers, against the final 
advance of the British, who had much difficulty in dislodging them. The 
right of the Boer position was in the river, near the village — west of the 
station — and the course of the river running northward is indicated by the 
trees and bushes growing on its banks. The British position faced the river on 
the east side of the railway line, and Bobs ” — the big gun — was located 
near the signals at the south end of the station. 

Warrenton village, two miles from the railway station, is named after 
Sir Charles Warren. Fruit and vegetables are easily grown here, while sheep 
farming and diamond digging are carried on in the district. 

A few miles farther on, the train crosses the \'aal River by means of the 
Fourteen Streams bridge — a fine structure of lattice girder type, consisting 
of ten 130 feet spans. Unfortunately the normal condition of the river is 
very low, except during the infrequent rainy season, when it is often trans- 
formed in a short space of time to a raging torrent. The bridge was blown 
up by the Boers, and for several months the railway traffic had to be worked 
over a temporary line, hastily constructed by sappers. 

Fourteen Streams station, nearly 4,000 feet above sea level, was occupied 
and then completely destroyed by the Boers. When the war ended, a large 
repatriation camp was established here, at which returning Boer refugees and 
prisoners of war were supplied with food, agricultural implements, seeds, forage, 



Railway Bridge, Fourteen Streams. 


oxen, mules, horses, and wagons. This station is now the junction of a line 
to Johannesburg (260 miles off) via Klerksdorp, the new route from Cape 
Town, being considerably shorter than the old one, through the Orange River 
Colony. 

Eleven miles farther north is Border siding, which marks the boundary 
be^een Cape Colony and British Bechuanaland, and also the Transvaal Border 
and port of entry. 
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Pokwani was formerly the territory of Galishwe, a chief of the Batlaping. 
In 1896 a section of the Batlaping under this chief, rose in reibellion and mur- 
dered some traders. Galishwe was then driven from Pokwani to the Lange- 
berg fastness on the West, where he defied the Colonial troops for a long 
time. He was ultimately captured and sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment, his followers responsible for the murders being executed. Pokwani 
native reserve was then confiscated, surveyed into farms and sold to Europeans. 

Taungs station is three miles distant from the village which is adjacent 
to the main native stad of the Chief Molala. The natives here — principally 
Bechuana — are divided into two sections, vis., the Batlaping proper, under 
Chief Molala, and the Banamedi, under Chief Kgantlapane, whose headquarters 
are at Manthe, nine miles from Taungs. Taungs possesses Mission schools, 
where practical instruction is given to natives in wagon-making, carpentering, 
and other trades. The country is chiefly pastoral, although mealies and Kaffir 
corn are grown in the Hartz River valleys. Good shooting can be had : harte- 
beeste, koodoo, springbok, duiker, and steinbok abound, as well as guinea fowl 
and other wild birds. 

Pudimoe station buildings were destroyed by the Boers during the war. 
When ascending the grade north of Brussels (about 20 miles from Pudimoe) 
a solitary Kameeldoorn tree can be seen about 300 yards to the west of the 
railway line ; it has been known for generations as the Old Post Office Tree. 
]n the early days it was used by the Pioneers and transport riders as a post 
office, those northwards bound depositing their letters in a large hole in the 
tree, and relying upon the kindness of a southward bound traveller to convey 
the missives to the haunts of civilisation. 

Tiger Kloof is the headquarters of the London Missionary Society’s station, 
which includes a technical institute for native boys. 

Vryburg, the capital of Bechuanaland, is 126 miles north of Kimberley, 
and has a mixed population of about 3,000. The town is nicely laid in square, 
or Dutch fashion, and is an important trading centre for the surrounding 
farming community. Vryburg came into existence during the troublous times 
of 1881-1884, the period of warfare between the native tribes of the district, 
when the Boer filibusters, on the pretence of assisting the chiefs, literally 
streamed across the Border and threatened to swallow up the best lands. Two 
Republics were declared, and the British trade route to the north was barred. 
An expeditionary force of 4,000 men, under Sir Charles Warren, was des- 
patched to remove the Boer forces, pacify the country, and hold it. This force 
reached Vryburg on the 7th February, 1884, and proceeded to Maf eking, where 
it achieved a bloodless victory. The whole of Bechuanaland was then pro- 
claimed British territory. Annexation to Cape Colony took place in 1895. 

During the late war the station and buildings were occupied by the Boers, 
who took possession of the goods and stores and attempted to blow up the 
locomotives with dynamite. The town was also occupied, the Transvaal flag 
being hoisted over the Court House on the 20th October, 1899, by General 
de la Rey. The Mafeking Relief Column entered Vryburg on the 9th May, 
1900. 

Postcart to Geluk, 31 miles W.S.W. of Vryburg, 7 hdbrs, Sun., 6 a.m., £i los. (luggage 
allowed, 25 lbs., 6d. per lb. excess) ; Taung Valley, 50 miles W.S.W., 13 hours; Kuruman, 



105 Jnilcs S.W., 36 hours, Sun., 6 a.m., £5, Return, £7 los. (luggage allowed, 25’ lbs., 6d. per 
lb. excess) ; Bailybrith, 58 miles. Sun., 6 a.m., £3 3s., Return, £4 ; Morokwen via Genesa, 
Tues., 9 a.m., fortnightly, arriving Genesa 9 a.m. Weds. ; Morokwen, 9 a.m. Thurs. 
ing from Morokwen 7 a.m. Sats., arriving Genesa 7 a.m. Sundays ,and Vryburg 7 a.m. Mons. 
Fares: Vryburg to Genesa, Single, £1 ros. ; Return, £2 ss. Vryburg to Morokwen, Single, 
£3 ; Return, £4. Parcels to Genesa, ijd. per lb. ; to Morokwen, 3d. per lb.. Motito, 57 miles, 
Sun., 6 a.m., £3, Return £5 (excess luggage as above) ; Genesa, 48 miles, special cart, £10, 
on wire to Geeringh, Vryburg. Single or Return, £ro. 

Kuruman. Town and Mission Station, on the Kuruman River, 98 miles S.W. of Vryburg 
Station, which is 774 miles from Cape Town. Population: White, 104; Coloured, 1,756. 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistracy. P.O., T.O., and M. 0 . 0 . Hotels and Churches. 

Postcart to Vryburg, 105 miles E.N.E. of Kuruman, 36 hours, £5, Return, £7 los. (lug- 
gage allowed, 25 lbs., 6d. per lb. excess). 

Principal Products. — Vryburg, Kuruman, and Taungs. — Oathay, Mealies, Tobacco, 
Wool, Mohair, Skins, Butter, Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, and Goats. 


There is little to interest the traveller for the next 100 miles, except, 
perhaps, Kraaipan, where the first outbreak of hostilities in Cape territory 
took place during the recent war; Maritzani, with its tobacco growing; and 
Madibi, with its latent gold fields, said to rival the Rand in richness. 

Mafeklng, 222 miles from Kimberley, has a population of about 2,500, 
and is an important business centre. Its Town Hall cost £10,000, and it has 
several churches, schools, and a public hospital. The district embraces 3,245 
square miles, and the census division a population of 2,500 white, and 19,000 
coloured people. The principal products are mealies, Kaffir corn, large and 
small stock. 

The town is, of course, famous for its seven months’ siege. Some of the 
old Boer and British forts are within easy driving distance. The brickfields* 
position (British), and McMullen’s Farm (Boer), lie about one mile and two 
miles respectively due east, and Game Tree Fort (now partially demolished) is 
about three miles to the north. Cannon Kopje, so called because the filibusters 
in 1882, ’3 and ’4 used it as a fort from which they occasionally tried to 
bombard the native town, but without success, the gun being antiquated and the 
balls irregular pieces of iron knocked into some sort of shape by a blacksmith, is 
one and a-half miles to the south-east, and can be seen from the train. 

The Kalahari Desert, with its bracing 
• n climate, may be penetrated from Maf eking. 

I It is a great plateau, slightly undulating. 



1,000 miles long, and from 300 to 500 miles 
wide. Wild game is very plentiful, and 
indications of latent mineral wealth have at 
times been discovered. In the opinion of 
some travellers there are good reasons for 
supposing that this so-called desert could 
easily be turned into a fine grazing 
area. 


Approximate Road Distances. — Ottoshoop, 18 miles N.E. of Mafeking; Krugersdorp, 
14b miles E.; Ventersdorp, 78 miles; Lichtenburg, 36 miles; Potchefstroom, 125 miles; 
Zeerust, 36 miles. 
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Principal Products. — Kaffir Corn, Mealies, Wool, Mohair, Butter, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Goats. 

Ramathlabama siding, i6 miles north of Mafeking, marks the boundary 
between Cape Colony (Bechuanaland) and the British Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate. 

A dozen miles farther on is Pitsani, where Dr. Jameson’s camp for his 
famous Raid was pitched. The kopje which marks the camping ground can 
be seen to the south-west of the railway siding. The telegraph wires were 
cut here by a Transvaal commando in the initial stages of the war. 

Leaving Pitsani, the veld assumes an interesting appearance, in summer, 
especially, the flowers, grass and foliage of the trees are in sharp contrast 
to the dreary waste previously passed through. Just before entering Lobatsi 
station, the train winds its way down through some pretty hills — the sides of 
which are covered with small bush and a species of aloe — and on emerging 
from this gorge, it enters a long valley with hills and kloofs on either side. 



Lobatsi Gorge. 


The native stads of the chiefs Gopani and Ikalaphein are within ten and twenty 
miles respectively of the station. Farming is extensively carried on, and a large 
timber trade exists in wood cut up for mining props, fencing posts and fuel. 

Adjacent to the railway sidings of Oosti, Ramoutsa and Crocodile Pools, 
wood-cutting and farming are carried on by the natives. 

Gaberone’s siding is named after the native chief of that name whose 
stad is located about eight miles to the east. The residence of the Government 
Assistant Commissioner is three miles to the east of the railway, close to the 
Ngotpwani River, on the banks of which stand the Police Camp and Court 
House. The native stad of Molepolole is forty miles westward, where large 
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quantities of grain are produced. The old Mission station of Dr. Livingstone 
is near by, and the ruins of his old house and the church remain to this day. 

At Mochudi a considerable amount of trade is done, good skins and 
karosses, being obtainable. Mealies, Kaffir corn, and nnyouti are grown, and 
large numbers of cattle, sheep and goats raised. Plenty of good shooting can 
also be had. 

An abundance of good water is tapped at Artesia, but after leaving that 
siding a long stretch of sandy and uninteresting country is traversed for another 
100 miles. The fine sand disturbed by the train gets into the carriages and 
covers everything with a thin snuff-like coating of dust. 

Twenty-five miles west of Maniabula is Shoshong, which was at one time 
the capital of the Bamangwato country, where the well-known Chief Khama ruled 



Khamastown. 


for many years until the exodus to Phaiapye, and afterwards to Serowe, 
where the tribe now dwells. 

Mahalapye (440 miles from Kimberley), is situated on the banks of the 
river of that name. Native farming is carried on in this neighbourhood, 
which was the base of Major Plumer’s operations, and the site of a Boer 
refugee camp during the late war. 

Pranciatown (588 miles from Kimberley) is the principal place of the 
Tati Concessions. Gold mining and prospecting are carried on, the Monarch 
Mine — two miles we.st of the line — being one of the oldest mines in the country. 
An Assistant Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate is stationed in 
the town, and the offices of the Tati Concessions, Limited, are also located 
there. The rivers Tati, Shashi, and Impakwe are in close proximity. 

Ramaquabane siding marks the boundary between the British Bechuana- 
land Protectorate and Southern Rhodesia. If the light be good the , tourist 
will soon catch a glimpse of the Matopo Hills in the east, and from this point 
to ' Figtree he will obtain more or less distinct views of the Matabele fast- 
nesses. 
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Plumtree is the centre of a grain and tobacco growing district, a number 
of Dutch farmers being located here. Tegwani Mission station lies about 
ten miles west, and Empandine Mission station is some 20 miles distant. The 
latter spot was the scene of a battle which took place during the 1893 Rebellion 
between the Matabele and Major Goold-Adams’s troops — ^the latter being assisted 
by Khama’s native warriors. 

Westacre Junction is 697 miles from Kimberley, and 4,500 feet above sea 
level. A branch line, nine miles in length, runs from here to the Matopos, 
but the tourist should first proceed to Bulawayo, as there is no accommo- 
dation at the Junction, and the train service is infrequent. 

Matopos is 4,297 feet above sea level, and the detraining point for the 
Matopos Hills, “ The World’s View,” and the grave of Cecil John Rhodes, 
after whom Rhodesia is named. Under the grant of £4,000 per annum to be 
devoted to this burial place, the place in years to come may well grow into one of 
the most beautiful spots in the Empire. The Matopos is also the last resting 
place of Major Wilson and his gallant band. The World’s View is six miles from 
the railway station. It was in the Matoix)s in 1896 that Mr. Rhodes, accom- 
panied by Mr. Colenbrander, went unarmed to the enemies' camp, and his 
influence with the Chief brought about a cessation of hostilities. There is 
good hotel accommodation in the town. 

Bulawayo, 71 5 miles from Kimberley, and 1,362 miles from Cape Town 
is the principal town and centre of the Mining Industry in Matabeleland. It has 
a population of about 7,000, and the streets of the town are lit by electricity. 
I'owards the close of the Matabele war, the town was first occupied by 
Europeans on the 4th November, 1893: and four years later the first railway 
train made its appearance, the line being formally opened by Sir Alfred Milner, 
the High Commissioner. 

Government House, situated on the site of Lobengula's kraal, is approached 
through an avenue three miles long, and near the dwelling is preserved the 



Main Street, Bulawayo. 


“ Indaba tree under the shade of which the famous Matabele Chief was won 
to dispense ‘‘ black ” justice. The Memorial Hospital, a thoroughly up“to-dat< 
and well-managed institution, was erected in memory oi 
Major Alan Wilson and his gallant comrades who were cul 
off, to a man, at the Shangani River by the Matabele on the 
4th December, 1893. A bronze statue of the founder of 
Rhodesia, Cecil John Rhodes, stands in the main street 
opposite the Bulawayo Club. The Rhodesia museum contains 
a fine collection of local rocks, minerals, ancient ruins, natural 
history specimens, gold etc., and the Public Library boasts of 
over 5,000 volumes. The Drill Hall of the Southern Rhodesia 
Volunteers, with its parade ground, reading room, billiard 
room, gymnasium, mess rooms and offices, is one of the finest 
in South Africa. The water supply is drawn from 
a series of reservoirs formed by damming several breaks in a natural chain of 
granite kopjes some three miles to the east of the town. 



Rhodes Statue. 



Springbok. 


Big game is abundant in Rhodesia and an American sportsman vouches for 
the veracity of the following lion story : — I saw a magnificent lion and was on 
the point of firing when, with a terrible roar, he sprang at me. Fortunately, he 
misjudged my height and jumped at least two feet over my head, and then rushed 
away into the bush. Early next morning I and my guide started to track him. 
A^ter several hours we came noiselessly upon him. And there, in a clearing in 
the forest, 1 saw him practising low jumps.” 
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The Zimbabwe Ruins. 


Southern Rhodesia abounds in ancient ruins, and many theories have been 
advanced as to who the original builders of the forts and temples were. The 

majority of writers appear to 
agree that they were Him- 
yarites or Phoenicians, and 
some affirm that Rhodesia is 
the Havilah mentioned in 
Scripture from whence the 
gold was obtained for King 
Solomon’s temple. Of the 
many ruins, those known as 
the “ Great Zimibabwe ” are 
in the best state of preserva- 
tion. They are situated 17 
miles from the township of 
Victoria, reached by an 80 
miles’ coach journey from 
Selukwe, which is about 140 
miles east of Bulawayo by 
rail. The earliest writers, 
says Mr. Randall-Macivor, 
justify the identification of 
these ruins with the native 
Capital City or ^‘Zumubawy” 
of the ** Great Lord,” gener- 
ally known by the dynastic 
name of “ Monomotapa.” 
Among the ruins were found 
gold, copper, bronze, bronze 
ribbon and great quantities of 
iron implements and tools ; also great quantities of pottery, some of it with a 
lustrous plumbago varnish like that which the modern Makalanga make, and 
some of it unvarnished but decorated with incised patterns. 

The elliptical Temple is the most famous ruin in Rhodesia, but tlie interior 
thereof has suffered so much from the ravages of untrained excavators that it 
is now difficult to picture it as it originally appeared. 

The books written by R. N. Hall, who for some years has been exploring 
these ancient ruins on behalf of the^ British South Africa Company, contain 
much interesting information regarding these wonderful ruins of dwellers whose 
history appears lost in the remote past. 



The Victoria Falls. 

Leaving Bulawayo, en route to the Victoria Falls — 280 miles distant, the 
train passes through the Kami valley served by Redbank siding 19 miles north, 
and when Igusi siding is reached, at 50 miles, the tourist is practically in the 
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heart of the teak forest at an altitude of 3,784 feet. At Gwaai station, 89 miles 
from Bulawayo, the train enters on what is perhaps the longest straight line of 
lails in Africa, the line being without curves for 70 miles, thus permitting the 
gangers to discern the engine head-lights at a distance of 15 miles. Later, the 



country takes on a sub-tropical aspect, giant boulders, looking like so many 
castles, being passed, and great baobab trees standing out in bold relief among 
the teak. The train winds along Katuna valley, the route supposed to have been 
taken by the pioneer. Dr. Livingstone. Arriving at Wankie (212 miles from 
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A coloured reproduction of the Victoria Falls and Zambesi River» from an old engraving which was published 




Bulawayo), the local Colliery is seen on the right of the line. This coal-field 
was opened in 1901, and its output is of excellent quality. The extent of the 
field is approximately 140 square miles, and it supplies the whole of Rhodesia, 
as well as some parts of the other South African States, with ‘‘black diamonds.’’ 
The magnitude of the Falls can be recognised four miles from the railway 
station, and at two miles’ distance can be heard distinctly the roar of the waters 
above the steaming of the engine. 

Canon Owen Jenkins, of Rondebosch, has placed into language a few 
thoughts which occurred to him during his brief visit to these wonderful Falls. 

Creation’s Masterpiece! What human thought 
Dare cope with thy sublimity? The soul 
Awed into silence feels that God is nigh : 

His pride subdued, man knows that he is naught, 

The flood resistless sweeps him to his goal. 

Before him, the abyss — Eternity! 

The rushing cataracts’ thunder tones proclaim 
The Omnipotent Will, unchangeably the same. 

Yet from the chasm’s primeval depths, behold 
Heaven’s age-long symbols of protecting love, 

Pillars of cloud-spray tower thy head above, 

Close round thee, rainbow gleams of circling gold ; 

Here, in this awful shrine by man scarce trod, 

Be still, my soul, and put thy trust in God. 

The Victoria Falls are twice as broad and nearly two and a half times as 
high as the world-renowned falls of Niagara, that is to say, they are over a mile 
wide and 400 feet high. To get some idea of what this means, the reader might 
stand in the street at the foot of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and looking up at the top, 
iry to imagine that the dome is a gigantic waterfall stretching half a mile on 
either side of him. Even this imaginary waterfall would not be high enough 
however, for room and to spare could be found for St. Paul’s Cathedral beneatli 
the great bridge — the highest in the world — which now spans the gorge below 
the Falls. 

If the size of the Falls is marvellous, so, too, is their formation, which has 
given them such unique surroundings. A wonderful and awe-inspiring sight is 
the great rent in the river bed from bank to bank, resulting in the gap of 
over 400 feet deep in the basaltic rock into which the Zambesi now plunges, 
forming the Victoria Falls, and the apparent zigzag-like path of a 
lightning flash, for over 40 miles below. The result is that a mighty river — in 
some places above the Falls nearly two miles wide — suddenly leaps into a trough 
400 feet deep and a mile long, to emerge again with indescribable fury through 
one .small opening of about 100 yards, and continues through a gorge banked by 
cliffs of the same height for over 40 miles, until it once more widens out into a 
broad and comparatively tranquil stream. 

Close to the Falls is the Rain Forest, a beautiful woodland of tropical trees 
and undergrowth, where exists th^ phenomenon of perpetual rain. This is caused 
by the tremendous impact of the great volume of water falling on the rocks 
below, the pressure forcing part of it back into space where it dissolves into a 



great cloud of steam-like vapour, forming a fine showery descending spray. The 
sunlit rain-cloud crowning the falling waters displays the prismatic effect of a 
brilliant rainbow: thus Nature gathers from the heavens the hues to adorn a 
grand tableau of her own making. 

Inasmuch as the levels of the country above the Falls and immediately 
below the cataracts are about equal, a reason has to be found for what at first 
appears like the amazing freak of nature referred to above. The explanation is 
that the great gorge is not the result of an earthquake or a geological fault or 
up-thrust, but was formed by the gradual disintegration and erosion of soft 
country rock during the countless years of past geological epochs. 

The best view of the rainbow clouds, before described, is obtained between 
three and five miles up the river where Dr. Livingstone, the discoverer of the 
Falls, first saw them. He thought they were the smoke of burning grass or 
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forest. As he saw it, and as it usually appears to-day, the “ smoke ” ascended 
in five separate columns — whilst rising it was white — when it reached its highest 
point it appeared black. As the columns of vapour became visible there was 
heard a dull roaring sound, like the sound of fire driven by a strong wind. 
The natives had often asked Livingstone if, in his country, there was smoke 
that sounded, assuring him that in their country such smoke did exist. He at 
last beheld the smoke and heard the sound with awe, and rowed on full of desire 
to know more. He soon found that the stupendous columns were not columns 
of smoke, but of vapour rising from some unexplained cause. He saw that 
after reaching the height of 200 or 300 feet they fell back again in showers of 
rain. Whilst rising they appeared like the steam which escapes from hot springs 
qr from the safety valve of an engine. On approaching still nearer, Livingstone 
saw the river before him bend over the edge of a precipice down whicTi it 
evidently fell. The origin of these remarkable vapour columns was riow apparent 


— produced as herein explained. But a most remarkable thing appeared; the 
Falls seemed to be the end of the river. Beyond the point at which its waters 
were seen to bend over the edge of the precipice,, there appeared to be nothing 
but land. Only a few dozen feet away there was land — land too on a level with 
the river at the point of its fall. 

Unlike the wonderful Niagara Falls which leap down into the lower plain 
and then flow on straight away from the foot of the fall between natural river 
banks, this fall was leaping into a great rocky opening in the earth which had 
extended to the river’s full width, and, having leaped into it, the river seemed to 
end or continue to flow in a subterranean course. 

As Livingstone approached the fall he directed his boat, at great risk, to 
a small island, in mid stream. Safely landed he crossed to the edge, hanging 
over the mysterious chasm into which the river fell, and looked eagerly and 
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curiously down as far as the rising vapour would permit. Here the river is 
nearly 5,000 feet wide, the immense cavity into which it falls, rather longer 
and about 150 feet across. The Falls and the face of this opposite rock are 
almost perpendicular and sink down to a depth of 400 feet. 

The scene of wild boiling confusion presented by the waters at the bottom 
of the fall baffles description. 

Further investigation showed that the river neither terminated nor took 
a subterranean course. On one side of the immense fissure there is an opening 
through which the waters find their way into their future channel. 

In addition to the ordinary train service, the Railway Department runs 
special saloons from Cape Town every Tuesday forenoon to connect at Kimber- 
ley with the Zambesi train-de-luxe which reaches Victoria Falls on the 
following Saturday morning. But a pleasant yet economical manner of making 
the trip i« to join one of the inclusive Spfxial Excursions arranged by the 
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Railway Department four times a year, viz., in April, May, June and July. For 
about £20 first class, or £15 second class, the tripper is taken from Cape Town to 
the Victoria Falls and back by special train, meals and bedding are supplied free 
cn route, four days’ board and accommodation are also provided, as well as a 
railway ride from Bulawayo to the Matopos and World’s View, the outing 
occupying 13 days. These excursions have become very popular, and each train 
usually carries about 100 passengers. One of last year’s visitors thus describes 
his four days’ sojourn at the Falls: 

“Shortly after arrival we began sightseeing, and our view from the 
promenade of the Victoria Falls hotel was superb. The bridge was on our 
immediate front, spanning the chasm, where the waters churned with demoniacal 
fury. Our first view of the main Falls ! Shall we ever forget it ? I recalled an 
undertaking to exchange impressions with my fellow traveller, who had also 
seen Niagara. As well compare Salt River with the Zambesi as Niagara with 
the Victoria Falls. Their grandeur held us spellbound. A man from the Rand 
compared the roar of the falling waters to a million stamp batteries working 
together at high pressure. This is fairly adequate. But no man can draw a 
meet comparison to the spectacle of the waters leaping into the chasm and the 
churning of the cataracts. 

“ Garbed in old clothing, we entered the Rain Forest. The vegetation was 
luxurious, and orchids and beauteous ferns were profuse. We viewed the Falls 
and chasm from a hundred points, and although the spray quickly soaked our 

clothing, and we had to 
travel through the mu 3 , 
we never gave a 
thought to the incon- 
veniences. 

“ At one point a 
halt was called to view 
several monkeys who 
were gambolling around 
on the near tree tops. 

“ In the evening we 
journeyed over to the 
bridge and witnessed 
the falls by moonlight. 
It was like a scene from 
fairyland. We anticipated a lunar rainbow. Some of the visitors saw this rare 
effect from other points of vantage, but we were not so fortunate. 

“ The evening was delightful — like an English night in June. 

“ A canoe trip up the river to Kandahar Island was the programme for the 
next day. 

“ Three Canadian canoes were chartered, and, preceded by boys who carried 
the lunch, we hied to the starting point, just above Leaping Water. We found 
the boats provided with cushions and really comfortable. Four Barotse 
bcjys paddled each canoe. We were soon on our way. There are three 
siliall rapids to negotiate within a mile, and once past them the boys put on speed. 
In all atout 12 canoes were chartered for the day by different parties. ^ There is 
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some rivalry between the boys as to their expertness in paddling. The journey 
was a succession of sprints, as each party urged on their respective crew to put 
in their biggest ‘ licks.’ There is quite a number of islands along the river, which 
in parts is over a mile wide. V/e were able to admire the Palm Forest on the 
left bank. Tropical vegetation grew luxuriantly around and added to the pic- 
turesqueness of the trip. We arrived at Kandahar about ii o’clock, and then 
circuited the island, collecting Zambesi beans and other curious growths. 

“ About 2 o’clock we started on our return journey. 

‘‘ In the evening we decided on a visit to Leaping Waters. This point is a 
favourite one for tourists on account of its accessibility. One is able to stand 
over the cataract, without the discomfort of spray, and by taking a near by-path, 

the intrepid climber may actually 
stand on the brink of the precipice 
over which the waters fall. The 
spectacle by moonlight was gorgeous, 
and the foaming waters resembled 
molten silver. It was with reluctance 
we left, for the charm of the sur- 
roundings grew on us the longer we 
stayed. 

“ The third day was devoted to a 
thorough exploration of the points of 
interest to the east of the Grand 
Canon and Falls. We started about 
9.30, and arrived at the Bridge half 
an hour later. Looking into the 
Grand Canon we could fully realise 
that we were on the highest bridge 
in the world, the distance to low 
water level being over 400 feet. 
From the bridge we travelled along 
the east bank of the Grand Canon to 
the path leading to the palm grove — 
a distance of half a mile. We left our 
carriers at the head of the path whilst 
we made the descent. The luxuriance 
of palm and fern was enchantingly 
beautiful, and every turn of the path 
revealed some picture to enthuse 
over. We descended to the 
foot of the Grand Canon, where we had a magnificent view of the whirlpool. 
So close were we that we could throw pieces of vegetation into the whirling^ 
vortex. Several spools of films were used before we commenced the ascent. 
This was made by easy stages, and we were soon ready for a trip along Knife 
Edge. This point, to my mind, affords the finest view of the Falls. Directly in 
front are the Rainbow Falls, to the-left are the Main Falls, and to the right the 
Eastern Falls. The climb to the extreme point is somewhat hazardous. Spray 
iell heavily, and certain variations of the wind brought down a regular deluge. 
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Returning, we discovered a charming vista overlooking the palm grove. We 
were greatly interested in watching tl:e antics of scores of monkeys. The Grove 
was thick with them. We had not noted any whilst in the Grove, but from the 
position above we could detect them all round. 

Our party broke up when we reached the bridge — one section taking the 
train to Livingstone, and the other going on to the Rain Forest. Livingstone is 
the administrative centre of North-Western Rhodesia, is situate about seven 
miles from the Falls, and is well worth a visit. There are about lOO white 
inhabitants, and the township looks prosperous. There is a club and a bank, and 



The Main Falls. 

the place is illuminated by electricity. The Barot.se police have a drum and fife 
band, and are invariably willing to show their musical proficiency when visitors 
arrive. 

On the fourth morning — our train being scheduled to depart at mid-day — 
we partook of early breakfast and were soon on our way to the embarking point 
for a visit to Livingstone Island, which is just above the Eastern Falls. Here 
we found the canoes which we had arranged for the preceding evening. The 
Island cuts in between the Rainbow and Main Falls, and the trip across is 
calculated to give a timorous person a somewhat eerie feeling. It is consoling to 
reflect that thousands have crossed over to the island, and there has never yet 
been an accident. Still, the thought of a light canoe being paddled within a 
hundred yards of the brink of the Falls isn't altogether pleasant. We landed on 
the eastern side of the island just as another party returned to the boats, and 
after witnessing their bedraggled condition, I was thankful to accept the loan of 
a waterproof. At the southern point, overlooking the Falls, stands the Living- 
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stone tree, surrounded by a fence. It is on this tree that the great missionary 
and explorer cut his initials, an action of which he apologetically wrote : “ This 
is the only instance in which I indulged in this piece of vanity.’ 

The view from the island over the edge of the Falls is terribly magnificent. 
To the left are the Rainbow Falls, and the Main Falls are on the other hand. 
The spray came down in greater volume than we have experienced at any other 
point. We explored the dense vegetation which covers the island, and discovered 
unmistakable hippo tracks. We were informed that one had been seen around 
the previous evening. It was our last excursion at the Falls — and surely the 
most awe-inspiring.” 

Our account would be incomplete without some mention of the railway 
bridge which spans the Zambesi River and overlooks the Falls. 

The view from the centre of the bridge affords the visitor the best possible 
idea of the height of the Falls, and in that sense the most impressive. This 
bridge has the distinction of being the highest in the world. From the level of 
the rails to the water (i.e., at low water), the depth is 350 feet. There is a 
variation of 50 feet in the gorge below between high flood and low water. 

Owing to the deceptive appearance of the ground on the south bank it was 
found necessary to lower the whole bridge twenty feet below the level originally 
anticipated and designed for. In spite of this, the foundations had to be carried 
an additional thirty feet lower than the estimated level. For this reason the 
railway line approaches the gorge on either side through a deep cutting. 

The measurements of the bridge are : 

South end span, 87 feet 6 inches. 

North end span, 62 feet 6 inches. 

Centre arch, 500 feet. 

Thus giving a total length of 650 feet. 

Height of end posts, no feet to rail level. 

Height in centre, 20 feet. 

Width between parapets, 30 feet. 

rhe Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Company of Darlington, England, 
obtained the contract for the bridge, and the erection was carried out under the 

supervision of their Engineer, 

, 'I Mr. G. C. Imibault. The actual 

; erection occupied only nineteen 

weeks. The rivetting, however, 
proved more troublesome, taking 
a far longer period than was 
anticipated, owing to the diffi- 
culty experienced in procuring 
men for this special class of 
work. There was, happily, sin- 
gular immunity from loss of 
life, only one European and one 
native being killed during con- 
struction. The bridge is built 
on what is technically known as 
the trussed arch design. Each 



section was built out towards the centre from the sides, and so accurate were the 
calculations and measurements that when the centre was reached and the last 
piece of bottom boom ready to be lowered into position, it was only necessary to 
await the lower temperature of the following morning for the booms and bracing 
to meet exactly. In the meantime the half spans were supported as cantilevers 
by steel wire cables through galleries cut into the rock on either bank. On com- 
l>letion, two hydraulic rams were inserted in the centre of the top boom, exerting 
between them a permanent pressure of 500 tons on the boom. The joint was then 
riveted and the jacks removed. Mr. G. A. Hobson, of the firm of Sir Douglas 
Fox and Partners, the Consulting Engineers, designed the bridge, while Sir 
Charles Metcalfe watched the construction. A ten ton electric cable way with a 
span of 885 feet was used to convey the bridge and railway material across the 
gorge while the bridge was being built, with an electric conveyor travelling on 
the main cable. 

This may be regarded as the most important link between Cai)c Town and 
Cairo. 
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The Native Tribes. 


HE cradle of the major number of the native 
tribes in South Africa, all of whom have 
sprung from the original Bantu Race, was 
probably in the Uganda Protectorate. These 
tribes, emerging from the habitat of their 
origin, migrated along two diverging and 
separate routes: one to the west along the 
great Congo River system to the Gaboon, 
Angola, Damaraland, and the other to the east, 
past the Equatorial Lakes to the eastern coast 
and so south of the Zambesi. Thus did the 
distant Ethiopians come: — 

“ A race divided, whom with sloping rays 
The rising and descending sun surveys”; 

a fact apparently not unknown to the author 
of the Odyssey. Twelve hundred years ago 
the Arabs and Persians carried on a thriving 
trade between the ports of Kambalu (Pemba) 
and Magadoxu and those of Maskat, Ormuz and Surat. 

To the sedate Oriental they had all the light-heartedness we recognise in 
the Negro: 

Splay feet and flat noses are defects indigenous in the Soudan : 

And joyousness is the privilege of tbe inhabitants of Zeng.” 

For that reason probably among others, they were held in abhorrence : 

“ Search not for thy parentage among the sons of Tagleb, 

It were better to be kin to the people of Zeng.” 

(Zeng, in Persian, meant “black,” and is supposed to indicate the Persian idea of the 
nature of the Bantu's native country.) 

El Masudi tells us that these Bantus gave to God the name of Maklandjalo, 
which means the Sovereign Mas.ter,” but not being followers of the Prophet 
they were, of course, Kafiir.s — ie., ‘^infidels” — a term which was adopted by the 
Portuguese and has clung to them to the present day. 

The languages of the Bantu tribes living in Cape Colony belong (a) to the 
Zulu-Kaffir group (Eastern Province), and (b) to the Bechuana group in 
Bechuanaland and Cape Colony north of the Orange River. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, when T.shaka’s precursor, Dingiswayo, 
was studying the British military system at Graaff-Reinetj^-Ngqika (Gaika) and 
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Ndlambe (Tslambie), the Chiefs of a prominent branch of the Xosa clan, known 
as the Ama-Rarabe, were struggling for supremacy in the forests and kloofs 
between the Keiskama and Great Fish rivers. These tribes are now located in 
the districts of King William’s Town and Stutterheim. The colour of the 
Kaffir is variable, the Tembu being of a light or clear brown, while the Zulu and 
Swazi are quite black. Tembu girls, again, are considered the comeliest, while 
the Zulu' men exhibit the most perfect specimens of manly vigour. 

The Kaffir’s agility and power of endurance are very great. He is less 
sensible to pain than civilised man. With women, again, parturition is easy and 
almost painless: and a Xosa or Tembu mother will give birth while on a journey 
and walk for miles with her new-born child. The Kaffir’s voice is powerful, and 
he can throw the liquid syllables of his language a great distance over the hills 
and valleys when shouting to his neighbour or uttering his war-cry. 



Tembu Girl crushing Maize. 


With an incentive such as the possession of a gun or a young wife, the 
Kaffir will work long and arduously at the docks or in the mines, provided he 
is one of a gang or party imbued with the spirit of emulation. 

When selected men have been placed in posts of trust, they have usually 
proved themselves exceptionally honest and faithful. 

^ Before the introduction of maize, millet and milk formed the staple food 
of the Kaffirs. The milk is kept in a skin bag or calabash and eaten curdled. 
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The millet is beaten, ground, and boiled in water. Maize .was welcomed as a 
crop less liable to suffer from the attacks of birds than the millet which is now 
almost restricted to making Kaffir beer. 

Formerly women had to do the hard work of the farm, but since the 
introduction of the ox-drawn plough, the men now break up the soil. They 
milk the cow and attend to the dairywork, the women not being allowed by their 
presence or contact to pollute the cattle kraals or milk sack. 

In his savage state, the Kaffir wore little except a scanty girdle round 
the waist, and a kaross of buskskin or ox hide, rendered pliable by his arts, 
•to keep him warm. The chiefs wore leopard skin robes, and the tails of 
these animals were their insignia of office. They wore no head covering, but 
a circular head ring of wax moulded into the hair was the sign of manhood. 
The face was decorated with white or red clay. 

The primitive Kaffir dwellings are simple bee-hive huts, composed of a 
wicker frame constructed of young saplings, and thatched with reed, grass 
or skins. In size they are some 20 feet or so in diameter and 7 or 8 feet high. 
They are generally arranged in the form of a ring on the slope of a hill surround- 
ing the cattle kraal, under which is kept the store of last year’s grain. The huts 
of the chiefs or headmen are on the same plan, but larger in size. 



The scheme of Government is simple and patriarchal. The chieftainship is 
regarded as hereditary, descending from a celebrated ancestor to whom lapse 
of time had lent divine attributes. A chief so descended is regarded with sacred 
reverence. 

All land is considered among the Kaffirs in theory as the property of the 
(tribe for wihom the chief merely acts as a trustee. He cannot alienate without 
the consent of the council. In practice, however, the custom is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance, the chief acting as if the land were his 
own property. The arable ground he distributes among his followers. This 
dand once allotted is rarely or never alienated so long as it is cultivated by the 
occupant. 

When not vitiated by the behests of ceremonial law, the medical practice 
of the Kaffirs is rational, enlightened and scientific. Their surgery is also not 
unskilful considering their rude appliances. Much of their success is owing to 
their wideband peculiar knowledge of the medicinal qualities of certain herbs. 



The chief ceremonial institution is the initiation of the young into the privi- 
leges of the adult. Circumcision, as in nearly all South African Bantu tribes, 
is practised with elaborate rites. It is called Abakweta, and the corresponding 
rite among girls Intonjane (intombi, a girl). Tshaka abolished circumcision 
and made his impis armies of celibates. 

In Kaffir marriage, the indispensable custom is the lobola or gift of the 
bridegroom to the bride’s father. This is practically the purchase-money (in 
oxen) for the bride, who is generally disposed of to a wealthy suitor. In adultery, 
the fine goes to the injured husband. 


'* I 
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The Kaffirs are great believers in fabulous creatures like the tailed man, 
the lightning bird, etc., and in all sorts of sprites and hobgoblins. They believe 
also in the existence of the spirits of the dead, in propitiating whom their religion 
chiefly consists. Their word for God is Umkulunkulu, also Uhlanga and 
Itongo, the Great Sprit. He is an ancestral deity from whom all men trace their 
origin. 

While the Hottentot is of medium stature, averaging 5 ft. 5^^ in., slenderly 
but well proportioned, the Bushman is dwarfed, rarely exceeding 4J4 ft., and 
yi proportioned, with large head and pot-belly. The woolly hair of the Hottentot 
is a dense' dead black; the peppercorn tufts of the Bushman are a rus^y brown. 
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The dwellings of the 
Hottentots are beehive 
huts ranged in clusters or 
kraals like those of the 
Kaffirs, and like theirs 
also made of wattles 
covered with skins. The 
home of the Bushman is 
the shady cover of a 
kameeldoorn, a rough 
scherm ” of branches 
and skins on the lee side 
of a clump of bush or a 
crevice or cave in the 
cliffs overlooking a 
stream. 

The weapons of war 
of the Hottentots were 
the assegai, the kiri and 
the bow and arrow; the 
Namiaqua also used the 
battle axe. The Bushman 
was only armed with his 
tiny bow and poisoned 
arrow, but having this 
weapon, the “ brown ser- 

Bushtnanland Girl. of the rocks” was 

more formidable than 
either Kaffir or Hottentot. 

A few arts were practised by the Hottentots. They made rude clay pottery 
and carved wooden bowls and pipes, and obtained, by smelting, iron which they 
beat into spear blades and other articles. 

The Hottentots were a pastoral race, grazing their large, long-homed, 
slab-sided cattle and their long-haired, fleshy-tailed sheep over the grass veld 
and Karoo-bosch. The Bushman was a hunter only — a hunter of rats and 
mice and .small deer. The countless springbok are his flock ” when times are 
prosperous, but in seasons of short fare he contents himself with the lizard 
and the locust. The social organization of the Hottentot is tribal ; of the Bush- 
man so primitive that it does not even deserve to be called patriarchal, and 
might be more fitly described as parental. While the Hottentot is polygamous 
and gregarious, the Bushman is monogamous and unsocial. The position of 
woman is one of equality in both races and thus superior to that of the Bantu 
female. 

The extermination of the Bushman was for a long time regarded by the 
C^ape Government as a matter of State policy. Neither peace nor truce was 
possible with a race so utterly untamable and aggressive, and commando 
after commando went forth to destroy the savage little robbers who swept off 
the stock, as they had swept off the herds of the Hottentots, and who neither 
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granted nor sought quarter. The few bands which have not been scattered as 
herdsmen among the Dutchmen's farms, lurk in the sands of Bushmanland 
and in the crags of the Drakensberg, or are held as serfs by the Bechuana of 
the Kalahari. 


IN THE TRANSKEI. 


A Great National Asset. 



ND having briefly reviewed the origin, anti- 
quity and race characteristics of the 
natives generally as a past and present 
social factor in South Africa, we now 
turn to briefly consider their industrial 
and commercial status in Cape Colony. 
In doing this we have the advantage of 
official returns. The official returns 
aifecting the Transkeian Territories tend 
to shew that in its native population the 
Colony possesses an asset of immense 
value. In round numbers the population 
of the Territories is about one-third of 
that of Cape Colony. In live stock fhe 
natives possess more than one-third of the 
cattle, more than one-fourth of the horses 
and nearly one-fourth of the woolled sheep of the whole Colony. They produce 
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more than one-fifth of all the wool produced, more than one-fourth of 
the hides, more than one-sixth of the sheep and goat skins, three-fifths of the 
mealies, and nearly one-fourth of the tobacco crop, and they have more than 
one-third of the whole number of ploughs in the Colony. 

In 189s a system of 
Native Local Self-govern- 
ment was inaugurated by the 
establishment at Butter- 
worth of the “Traiiskei 
General Council.” Fifteen 
of the Districts of the Terri- 
tories now have their own 
District Council, subordinate 
to the “Transkeian Terri- 
tories Greneral Council,” 
which meets at Umtata, the 
seat of the Chief Magistracy 
of the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, and was organised on 
its present basis in 1903. 

The Council derives the 
major portion of its revenue 
from a General Rate of ten 
shillings per hut, levied co- 
ordinately with the Govern- 
ment Hut Tax of the same 
amount. Between the ist 
January, 1895, and the 31st December, 1908, a total revenue from this source 
of £306,986 has been raised, the receipts during the year 1908 being £38,504. 
The Council manages plantations from which the Natives purchase wattles for 
their huts, and which have produced an income of £3,127; Agricultural Institutes 
at Butterworth and Tsolo, and Industrial Institutes at Butterworth and 
Umzimkulu. Grants amounting to a total of £93,070 have been made in aid of 
Primary and Secondary Education; £60,505 for the Institutions under its 
management, Plantations, and Dipping operations, the provision of stallions, and 
similar purposes; £104,998 for Public Works such as Bridges, Roads, Dipping 
Tanks, and Irrigation Dams; and £6,935 for Hospitals. 

The Transkeian Territories provide a recruiting ground for the Mining 
and other Industries in South Africa, the importance of which is being increas- 
ingly recognised, as from it are derived not only dock-hands for the Colonial 
Ports, but the bulk of the Cape Natives employed in the Transvaal. In July, 
1903, the number of Cape Natives employed in the Transvaal was only 11,851, 
but this total had risen to 59,55^ by the 31st December, 1908, including '43,755 
employed on the Mines of the Rand. At the same date the number of Natives 
from all parts of Africa so employed was 179,106. The Cape Natives form 
22.8 per cent, of the total number of labourers from all sources, as compared 
with 45.3 from the Portuguese Territories, 11.3 from the Transvaal itself, 14.04 
from other sources, and 6.4 Chinese. 




The Transkeian Territories contribute in Indirect Taxation a large amount 
which is variously computed, and £140,000 per annum in Hut Tax. 

Prospecting for minerals has only recently been seriously undertaken, but 
coal is worked at Zadungeni and a Copper Mine is being developed in the Mount 
Ayliff District. Agricultural development has been handicapped by the inaccessi- 
bility of markets, but Railways have now been completed to Butterworth and 
Maclear, and it would be difficult to gauge the possible increase of production 
which the improved methods inculcated by the Council’s Institutions are capable 
of securing. Both soil and climate are exceptionally favourable for the pro- 
duction of almost all foodstuffs. It is too early yet to form any estimate of the 
educational work of the Council, but there can be no doubt that its proceedings 
are followed with the keenest interest, not only by the educated Natives, but by 
the *‘reds,” and it is a valuable forum for the discussion of disputed points oL 
Native Law, the ventilation of grievances, and for calling attention to such 
abuses as the prevalence of extortionate usury, a malpractice which has recently 
been penalised by the Legislature. 



Transkei Boys ” ready for the Mines. 
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FRUIT GROWING IN THE CAPE COLONY. 



Fruit growing is carried on to a large ex- 
tent in Cape Colony, principally in the Western 
Province, and now that the country is in a 
settled state, the industry is expanding by leaps 
and bounds. The season commences with the 
strawberries and early apricots which ripen 
in November, and it continues until the grapes 
are finished in the Hex River valley, some time 
in May. One enterprising firm. The Cape 
Orchard Company, has laid down an extensive 
cold storage plant, driven by water power, 
which conserves enormous quantities of apples, 
pears, peaches and plums and thus permits of a 
supply of those fruits being available all the 
year round. 

Near to Stellenbosch, about 30 miles 
from Cape Town, is Schoongezicht (Beauti- 
tiful View), a fine fruit farm owned by the Hon. John X. Merriman, the 
Prime Minister of the Colony, about 100 acres of which are under cultivation 
and all the varieties of deciduous and citrus fruits are grown. The farm, which 
nestles in a hollow bounded on three sides by hills, is worked entirely without 
irrigation, the rain-fall in winter saturating the ground sufficiently to keep it in 
good condition, with proper cultivation, for fruit producing in the summer. 
Situated in the same valley and not far from Schoongezicht is Rustenberg (Rest 
in the Mountain), an important farm owned by the Brothers Barry. This farm, 
which has been in possession of the Barry family since the 17th century, is 
1,500 acres in extent, 150 acres are under fruit cultivation, and one of its chief 
features is the excellent Japanese plums produced, some of them 6 ounces in 
weight. 

A few miles farther on is Groot Drakenstein, where Mr. Rhodes acquired 
about a dozen farms with the view of giving an impetus to the fruit industry of 
the Colony. These farms are now producing large crops, and a considerable 
European trade has already been built up, the Johannesburg and other inland 
markets are catered for, and large -quantities of the fruits are set aside for local 
jam-making. Mr. Pickstone. one of the most advanced fruit growers in South 
Africa, has several farms in this district, and he also exports on a big scale to 
Elngland, America and. the Continent of Europe. 

In the Wellington district (45 miles from Cape Town), early apricots are 
grown, followed by plums, apples, pears and grapes ; and the up-to-date packing 
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and forwarding arrangements of Mr. Piet Cillie, Mr. Roland Taylor and others 
.show that Colonial farmers are well abreast of the times. The late Mr. Rhodes 
purchased several farms in this neighbourhood also, which are now privately 
owned and in the mature stage of production. Some 6o miles to the north is the 
Worcester district where the later grapes are grown, the season commencing in 
February and continuing for two or three months. Owing to the heavy crops 
and the limited Colonial markets, a big proportion of the grapes is made into 
wine and brandy, although steps are now being taken to send the best of them 
oversea. 

Several miles farther on are the Head-quarters of the Cape Orchard Com- 
pany, which has the largest output of fruit in South Africa. Capably managed 
by Mr. Dicey, this concern despatches about 2,000 tons of apples, pears, peaches, 
nectarines, plums, grapes, etc., all the year round to various parts of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, far-off Rhodesia, 
England, America and the Continent of Europe. Quite an army of workers is 
employed during the fruit season, and other features of the establishment are 
its commodious cold stores and a huge cannery and bottling department. Close 
by is De Dooms, with its numerous large fruit farms located in the upper 
reaches of the Flex River valley. The latest grapes and the largest crops are 
obtained here, the season extending until well into the month of May and the 
tonnage forwarded by rail during the height thereof averaging from 50 to 60 
tons per day. 

Deciduous fruits are grown to a limited extent in the Eastern Province, — 
at Graaff-Reinet, Uitenhage and round about Oudtshoorn ; but the districts of 
Albany, Peddie, King William's Town and F 2 ast London are noted chiefly for 
their pine apples which are produced there literally by the thousand. 

In the Long Kloof, too, a tract of country adjacent to the coast and 
extending from Port Elizabeth to Avontuur, a distance of about 180 miles, large 
quantities of peaches, plums, apples, pears and citrus fruits are grown ; and an 
export trade with Covent Garden has already been established in oranges and 
naartjes from this district during the winter months. Citrus fruits (f.r., oranges, 
lemons and naartjes) are also grown at , Clanwilliam, Modderfontein and 
Swellendam in the Western Province, the season being from May till October. 

With a supply far in excess of local demands, it is little wonder that fruit 
in Cape Colony is cheap : first-class grapes can be obtained in the Hex River 
district at 3/6 per basket of 60 lbs., peaches, plums and nectarines at i/- to 2/6 
per 100, and giant pine apples at id. each. Apples and pears are also ridiculously 
cheap at the farms, and many up-country farmers, to save trouble and dis- 
appointment with the market, prefer to feed their pigs with them. 

(The Cape fruit season occurs during the English winter and between the 
Californian and Australian seasons, so that South African exporters have prac- 
tically the world’s markets to themselves. A great advance has been made 
during the past two years in the quantity and standard of fruit exported to 
Europe, the refrigerating chambers of the Mail Steamers proving, on several 
occasions, quite inadequate for the consignments offering; and the latent possi- 
bilities of the land are such that the present output can be almost indefinitely 
increased. 
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Boring for Oil in the Zwartkops Valley near Port Elizabeth. 


The origin of Petroleum is not definitely understood, and there are many 
theories about it. However, it is generally believed that Petroleum is a distilla- 
tion from marine deposits (such as seaweed, fish, shellfish, and the molluscs 
generally) of past ages. All authorities are further agreed that in some way 
salt, salt brine and Petroleum are closely associated. And lastly. Petroleum is 
usually found in what is known as the cretaceous formation, the oil bein 
embedded in the folds of the rocks or anticlinals. 



The Zwartkops Valley belongs to the cretaceous system as is shown on the 
South African Government Map. The salt element is not wanting as a chain of 
salt pans extends right through the valley. The strata, passed through in well/ 
boring, had shown great similarity to the stratification of oil countries, and 
filially traces of crude Petroleum, as well as ozokerite, had occasionally been met 
with at Zwartkops and at Addo. 

t 
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tt was on the strength of these general indications, pointing to a probability 
of the existence of oil in payable quantities, that a company, the Algoa Mining 
Company, Limited, with a capital of iio,ooo, was formed in the middle of 1907 
for the purpose of drilling for oil in the Zwartkops Valley. A suitable area of 
Government land was procured. A first-class oil-drilling plant was imported, 
and an oil expert, with two drillers, all from Galicia, were specially engaged. 
Actual drilling was started on i6th May, 1908, and such good progress was made 
that a year later a depth of 3,200 feet had been reached. The strata, 
passed through by the bore, were clay, shales in various colours, and sandstones — 
all being an exact counterpart of the stratification, overlying the oil-bearing 
formation in Galicia and other oil countries. Although there has so far been no 
jx)sitive evidence of the presence of oil in the borehole, there have been in the 
sandstone beds traces of the wax found in Galicia and other oil countries before 
the oil strata is reached. At 2,100 feet the drill went through a layer of grey 
shale, carrying, in addition to some small nodules of pyrites, a mass of fragile 
shells of various sizes, but chiefly small. Similar shell beds are met with in the 
Baku Oilfields above the oil-bearing formation. As in some countries oil wells 
have to be drilled to about 4,000 feet, the company intends eventually to go down 
to that depth also, in order to make a thorough test of the proposition in hand. 

The company’s undertaking is a genuine endeavour to establish a settled 
industry that would have far-reaching results, not only for the Port Elizabeth 
district, but also for the Cape Colony and for South Africa at large. On that 
account the venture deserves general support, and in concluding this brief notice 
we wish the company every success. 


s’*-- 
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